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PREFACE 



The twenty-third annual meeting of the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction was held at Grand Rapids, Mich., 
June 4-10. 1896, Two general sessions were held daily, and 
there were in addition at least twenty section meetings during 
the week. The latter were of great interest. Many of the 
papers read at these section meetings are includeil in the 
general report of the Proceedings; but the discussions were 
not preserved, except as they have been published in the 
CAitnttW Krrirw, A desire has been expressed for fuller 
rejx)rts of section meetings hereafter. 

The contents of this volume arc varied. The address of 
President A. O. Wright, entitled **The Now Philanthropy,** 
in itself is almost an epitome of what is to follow in the 
remainder of the book. Mr. Wright*s long connection with 
State charities, and his sincere and intelligent interest in 
all matters associated therewith, make him an authority when 
he speaks concerning them. 

No student of social science can now afford to ignore what 
the various settlements throughout the country are doinj;. 
Their life in detail mav well be studied, and the soientitic 
infornuition gathered by their residents ainoni; the wiukini;'- 
peopir can nowhere else ho duplicated. Sevontv-six i^.ii^cs, 
nearly one-fifth of the volume, are ilevotctl to " StuM.il Sctllc- 
nients and the Labor (Question." 'I'hc twelve papers in tins 
division would make a lH)ok by itself which everv librarian 
should have upon his shelves. 



The care of the insane, as usual, makes a chapter in these 
Proceedings, and perhaps the Wisconsin system has never been 
better set forth than in the paper by Mr. James E, Heg. 

"The Care of Epileptics " is the title of a carefully prepared 

I paper by Mr. William P. Letchworth. whose thoughtful contri- 

I butions always add value to the Proceedings. Mr. Alexander 

I Johnson, of the School for Feeble-minded In Indiana, gives a 

I r^sum^ of what is doing for this class in the United States, — 

one had almost said of how little is doing ; and Mr. Ernest 

Bicknell, in another paper, shows hoxv vast is the need of doing 

more. 

Charity Organization has able advocates in Mr. C. S. Loch, 
[ of London, Dr. Philip W. Ayres, Professor C. R. Henderson, 
and others. 

The Merit System in Public Institutions is treated in two 

admirable papers, strong, cogent and just, by Mr. Philip C. 

I Garrett, of Philadelphia, and Professor Henderson, of Chicago. 

Soldiers' Homes and their management are considered in 

j the report of the committee on that subject. 

The absence of the editor in Europe at the time the meeting 
I was held prevented her from collecting the material for this 
I report herself, and such papers only have been included as 
I were sent to her for publication. 

The next conference will be held in Toronto, Canada, prob- 
ably in June, 1S97. Mr. Alexander Johnson, Superintendent of 
the School for Feeble-minded Youth at Fort Wayne, Ind., will 
I be President, The first bulletin relating to that meeting has 
I just been issued by the General Secretary, H, H. Hart. 

I Boston, December. i8g6. 
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NOTE. 



This report (and those of former years not out of print) may 
be ordered of the Treasurer, L. L. Barbour, Detroit, Mich. 
Price per copy, ^1.50, with discounts as follows : ten copies and 
less than fifty, ten per cent. ; fifty* copies and less than two 
hundred, twenty-five per cent ; two hundred copies or over, 
forty per cent. 



RULES OF PROCEDURE FOR THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 

OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTION. 



Preamble. 



The National Conlerence of Charities exists to discuss the problems of charities 
and correction, to disseminate information and promote reforms. It does not for- 
mulate platforms. 

I. Membership. 

The membership of a Conference shall include : — 

(a) All past officers of the Conference who have served more than one year. 

(6) Members and officers of State Boards of Charities or boards of kindred 
functions. 

(c) Members of Boards of Management and officers of public and private 
charitable and correctional institutions. 

(^) Members and officers of boards and societies organized for the relief or 
improvement of the poor, the unfortunate, or the neglected. 

(e) Persons designated by State or municipal authorities or by the Local 
Committee. 

(/) Others especially interested may be enrolled as members, and may share 
in the discussions, without the privilege of voting. 

(^) Honorary members may be elected on recommendation of the Executive 
Committee. 

{A) The annual membership fee shall be $2, which shall entitle each member 
to a copy of the Proceedings and other publications of the Conference. 

(1) State Boards of Charities and other societies and institutions subscribing 
for the Proceedings in quantities shall be entitled to enroll their officers 
and members as members of this Conference, in proportion to the 
amount subscribed. 

(/') The list of annual members shall be printed in the Proceedings, with as- 
terisks marking those in attendance. 

II. Officers. 

The officers of the Conference shall be a President, one or more Vice-Presidents, 
a General Secretary, three or more Secretaries, a Treasurer, and an Official Re- 
porter and Editor, sdso a Corresponding Secretary for each State and Territory. 
These officers shall be elected annually by the Conference. 

The ex-Presidents of the Conference shall be the Councillors, and shall be mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee fx officio, 

III. Committees. 

The standing committees shall be an Executive Committee and a committee on 
each subject which it is proposed to discuss at the ensuing Conference. 

The Executive Committee shall consist of the President ex officio, of seven 
members, to be elected annually by the Conference, and of the Councillors. Six 
members shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. 

The President, soon after the opening of the Conference, shall appoint a Com- 
mittee on Organization of the next Conference and a Committee on Time and 
Place of the next meeting, each consisting of one member from each vState and 
Territory ; also a Committee on Resolutions, to which all resolutions shall be re 
ferred without debate. 
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IV. DuxrES OF Officers. 



The officers of the Conference shall discharge the duties usuall)' devolving upon 
such officers. 

The I'resident shall be chuinnan ex officin a\ the Executive Committee, and 
shall have ihe supeivisioti of the work of the several committees in preparing for 
the meeting of the Conference and securing a suitable attendance. He shall have 
autborily to accept resignations and fill vacancies in the list of officers and chair- 
men of committees. He shall have power to (ill vacancies in, and to add la the 
numbers of, any committee, excapl the Executive Committee, in consultation with 
tbe chairman of the committee. 

The Executive Committee shall have power to fill vacancies in its members. 

The General Secretary shall be tx-affitiii Secretary of the Executive Committee, 
and Chairman of the Committee on Reports from the States, He shall conduct 
the correspondence of the Conference with officers, committees, and others, under 
the direction of tho President. He shall have charge of the distribution of all 
announcements and programmes, and shall direct the work of the Secretaries and 
be responsible for the correctness of the toll of members. He shall be the Cus- 
todian of the unsold copies of the reports of the Proceedings, receive all orders 
for (he same, and direct their distribution. 

He shall receive all membership fees and proceeds of sates of the reports of (he 
Proceedings, and pay the same promptly to the Treasurer. He shall receive 
compensation for his services and an allowance for clerk hire and other expenses, 
the amount and time of payment of which shall be tixed by the Executive Com- 

l*he Treasurer shall receive and disburse all moneys of the Conference, all dis- 
bursements to be made only upon the approval of the President or of some 
member of the Executive Committee, to be named by the President. 

The Official Reporter and Editor shall report and edit the Proceedings of the 
Conference, subject to the direction of the Executive Committee. 

The Corresponding Secretaries shall be responsible for the annual reports from 
th^ several Statss. It should be their duty to secure the attendance of repre- 
sentatives from public and private institutions and societies, and the appointment 
by Governors of State Delegates in those Slates where there are no Stale Boards 
of Charities. 

V. DuTiKS OF Committees, 

The Executive Committee shall be the Pre^denl's Advisory Board, and shall 
hold the powers of the Conference in the interim between the meetings. 

The Local Committee shall make all necessary local arrangements for the 
meeting, and provide funds for the locai expenses, such as hall rent, salary, and 
expenses of the Reporter, local printing, etc. 

Each Committee on Subjects shall arrange the programme for the sessions and 
section meetings assigned to it, subject tu the approval of the President. 

The committee are required to arrange their programmes so as to give oppor- 
tunity to free discussion. 

No paper shall be presented to the Conference except through the proper com- 

VI. DEBATt^. 

In the debates of the Conference each speaker shall be limited to five minutes. 
except by unanimous consent, and shall not be allowed to speak twice on any one 
subject until all others have had an opportunity to be heard. 
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THE NEW PHILANTHROPY. 

BY ALBERT O. WRIGHT, OF MADISON, WIS., 

PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES AND 

CORRECTION, 1896. 

Philanthropy in one form or another is as old as humanity. It be- 
gan in the instinct of the mother to protect her young ; it grew into 
the brotherhood of the family and the clan, based on ties of kindred 
and the need of mutual protection ; it broadened into the sharing 
of food and shelter with one another characteristic of all savage 
tribes, and then into hospitality toward strangers, provided they were 
peaceful. It compelled the feuds based on blood revenge, which 
reduced the numbers of the clan, to be modified by money pay- 
ments ; it led to the saving of the lives of prisoners of war either for 
the profit of holding them as slaves or for the general good as 
adopted members of a tribe which needed recruits. 

When civilization began, and despotism took the place of savage 
communistic democracy, and the disorganized fragments of society 
were organized into kingdoms by military force, even then the law 
of force did not absolutely rule mankind. Far from courts and 
armies, family love and neighborhood comradeship still taught the 
gentler virtues ; while patriotism, under the form of loyalty, held up 
a large ideal of self-sacrifice for the good of a great cause. These 
were the virtues which made society possible under the despotism 
of Rameses, of Nebuchadnezzar, of Xerxes, and of Tiberius. The 
chroniclers of kings and generals have forgotten to speak of aver- 
age humanity, and history has thus been left an insoluble puzzle on 
the false theory that court life fairly represented the common life 
of the people. The industrial communities which maintained the 
courts and armies of their tyrants had at least the industrial virtues. 
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Nor could they have been altogether governed by commercial sel 
ishness without some gleams of Itindly helpfulness to those 

So also on the side of thought. The philosophies of selfishnei 
and the creeds of terror did not altogether rule the ancient worli 
Here and there were martyr souls who braved the unreasonii 
servatism of ignorance to bring some fragment of new light 
little world which they knew. And the faith of these prophi 
from time to time added some element of larger humanity to th< 
world's thought. The greatest of these was Jesus, whom the ci\'iU 
ized nations of Europe and their colonies now revere as the Founder 
of their religion. His gospel was the law of love, and ail the form! 
of true philanthropy are necessary corollaries from that theorem,.! 
In his hands philanthropy became no longer local, partial, 
but wide as the world and lofty as heaven. 

For nineteen centuries the Christian world has been slowly and 
painfully trying to realize that ideal and has only partially suc- 
ceeded. Individuals have realized it for themselves; and now and 
again leaders like Saint Francis of Assisi, like Saint Paul de Vin- 
cent, like John Howard, Uke Dorothea Dix, like Abraham Lincoln, 
have led great movements toward a higher philanthropy. But the 
world has not yet begun to realize all that is contained in the germ 
in the great thought that we should love our neighbors as ourselves. 
That idea will not have fulfilled its mission till the world has been 
transformed, and the dream of prophets and poets has been realized 
in a world of peace and plenty and kindness for all, a world in 
which crime and poverty shall be unknown, and from which mental 
and physical diseases and defects shall be banished. 

And yet, though we have not yet reached the millennium, the 
philanthropy of the present is far from being the same thing as the 
philanthropy of the past. For one thing it is working under very dif- 
ferent conditions. This wonderful century now so near its close has 
witnessed a complete transformation of society in civilized nations. 
And only occasionally does some atrocity like the Armenian 
cres by order of the Turkish government show by contrast how fat" 
we have advanced from that earlier time, when this would have beea. 
an ordinary method of a despotic government. The advanced na-( 
tions are now united in a loose confederacy of Christendom, whose 
constitution is called International Law, and whose differences are 
coming more and more to be settled, not by war, but by peaceful 
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diplomacy nnd by arbitration. This century has witnessed a mar- 
vellous increase in the powers of civilized man over both nature and 
society. While steam and electricity have multiplied manifold the 
wealth, the population, the capacities for knowledge and enjoyment 
of these nations, their organized forces of society have been equally 
revolutionized. Popular representative government, the public 
school, the free church, the newspaper, the factory, the railroad, the 
labor union, the organization of charities, are all victories of the 
social organization, the result of the new industrial and moral forces 
at work transforming society. The growth of Christendom in wealth 
and population in this century is equal to its growth in the previous 
eighteen centuries, and its growth in intelligence and moral power 
has been equally rapid. Democracy is becoming triumphant, and 
is showing what it is capable of. The average comfort, intelligence, 
and virtue of the people of Great Britain and the United States, 
who stand at the head of the column of march, is such as no Plato 
or Sir Thomas More could dream of in their Republics and Utopias. 

Among the triumphs of philanthropy in the nineteenth century 
are these : imprisonment for debt has been abolished ; judicial tort- 
ure has been done away; accused persons are now assured fair 
trials, with lawyers to defend them and a tight to subpoena wit- 
nesses ; the death penalty has been nearly and in some places quite 
abolished; prisons liave been transformed, so that most of them are 
now wholesome places of labor instead of physical and moral pest- 
houses ; juvenile delinquents are reformed instead of made criminals 
by the processes of the law, and reformation is coming more and 
more to be the ideal of prisons for adults ; we have given eyes to 
the blind and speech to the deaf ; we have provided kindly care for 
the insane and the idiots, instead of leaving them to the accidental 
cruelty or neglect of ignorance ; we have provided for the relief of 
paupers in more careful and effectual ways ; the great pestilences 
which formerly caused such loss of life and destruction of health 
have been almost stamped out ; and the conditions of city life, to 
which so large a part of our people 

ful as the country. In short, government ^^^eukinnd ^ l"^ 
come the protector of the poor as v 
and philanthropy has become a p 
not merely the self-assumed sacrlfi 

The great inventions of this C 
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workingman and decreased the cosi of living, so that the coinfortsj 
and the opportunities of the poor are far greater than a century ago;., 
and their real complaint is not that their condition has not been im*^ 
proved, but thai they have not received their full share of the general! 
increase in wealth. The external conditions which produce poverty J 
and crime have been thus much improved, but we have not abolished 1 
the internal conditions. 

The diseases which swept away the weak and sickly are now re-l 
strained ; and the weak and sickly live to propagate a bad heredity, 
and to add to the sum of human misery. We do not mean to let 
any one starve; and, consequently, pauperism in some places is still 
a hereditary profession or caste, as it so largely was centuries ago. 
So complicated are the springs of human life that our very efforts to 
improve the conditions of the defective classes have tended to in- I 
crease them. Nature, in her ruder moods, and savage man, who is 
near to nature, improve the species by the survival of the fittest in 
the struggle for existence. Philanthropy helps the survival of the 
unfiltest as well as of the fittest, and. what is worse, gives opportun- 
ity for the unfittest to propagate their weakness and wickedness, and J 
entail them on future generations. 

The New Philanthropy of the dawn of the twentieth century, which 1 
is so fully represented in this magnificent congress of philanthropy, \ 
has certain distinguishing characteristics. 

On the philosophical side it studies causes as well as symptoms^ I 
and it considers classes as well as individuals. On the practical side I 
it tries to improve conditions, thus changing the environment of the | 
defective. It tries to build up character as well as to relieve 
punish, believing that the essential cause of pauperism or crimi 
usually some defect inside the pauper or criminal as well as bad c 
ditions around him ; and it seeks for prevention as well as for cure. 

To illustrate this, take the noble work done by child-saving and 
juvenile reformatory agencies of all kinds. By various methods 
these various agencies are all aiming at the ends just named, and are 
largely accomplishing them. They seek prevention as well as cure, 
and aim to do this by improving the conditions of the neglected or 
criminal children, and by building up character in a different en^'iron- 

Or take the question of outdoor relief as an illustration of the 
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wrong method. Outdoor relief does not change the conditions of 
the pauper. It does not build up his character : it neither prevents 
nor cures pauperism. It is, therefore, contrary to the principles of 
the new philanthropy, which would meet the same case by a system 
of friendly visiting and employment bureaus, and, where these failed 
to cure pauperism, would place adult paupers in institutions where 
they could not propagate their parasitical blood or teach their ac- 
companying vices, and would give their children a chance to begin 
life under better teaching and with better opportunities. 

The New Philanthropy is slowly winning its way. It is cutting off 
the entail of hereditary pauperism and crime and insanity and idiocy 
in a very large degree by keeping defectives in institutions, which 
resemble heaven in at least one particular, because there is neither 
marr^'ing nor giving in marriage in them. Viewed in this light, the . 
immense mass of people held in mild imprisonment in State and 
lociil institutions are, on the whole, wisely kept there. Unless we 
are prepared for the drastic measures of wholesale death or equally 
wholesale castration, we must cut off defective heredity by the more 
expensive but more humane method of wholesale imprisonment. 
And, while it is thus cutting off defective heredity, it is also destroy- 
ing the dangers of bad environment for children by removing them 
from it. 

The New Philanthropy claims as its own the work recently begun 
by the social settlements, which has already moved hundreds of de- 
voted men and women to do unselfish and unpaid work in bridging 
over the gulf between the rich and the poor, and in carrying to neg- 
lected and despondent souls some glimpse of life and cheer, and 
opening out to them some higher opportunities and ideals for their 
lives. 

The New Philanthropy also claims as its own the recent rapid rise 
of the study of sociology in our institutions of learning. Philan- 
thropy is thus raised to the rank of a science, the practical and the 
theoretical are yoked together, and ;i large number 
men and women are looking forward to making this their I 

The New Philanthropy has not yet found n 
hturature or in song. It has been thus far i 
than in words. The two books of Wir 
of this Conference, are, so far, the best t 
corrections. But in literature proper it v 
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that is good literature which at the same time represents the thought 
of the New Philanthropy, Generally, these subjects are avoided by 
writers of novels and of verse ; but, if touched on, it seems to be the 
sentimental side only which attracts the writer. I have had my at- 
tention called forcibly to the fact that the New Philanthropy hai nnt 
yet blossomed out into song, I have sought the aid of a large num- 
ber of our members in searching for songs or hymns specially appro- 
priate for such a gathering as this or for any meeting related to 
charity work. The net result was so small as to be very disappoint- 
ing. Most of the small number of appropriate hymns are given in 
Professor F. G. Peabody's new hymnal for the use of Harvard 
University. Of the hymn-books used by the great denominations, 
scarcely one contains anything on this forra of practical Christianity. 
The New Philanthropy must bring song and story into its service, 
or ic will not reach the popular heart. Here is a field for some of 
our writers and thinkers. 



The New Philanthropy in America has still some Herculean tasks 
before it, with which it has begun to grapple ; but the difficulties in 
the way are mostly practical rather than theoretical ones, for this 
Conference would not widely differ on the things which ought to be 
done with the defective classes. These practical difficulties are all 
rooted in public opinion only partially informed, and are to be met 
by fully informing public opinioti, and bringing it up to the higher 
standard voiced by this Conference. 

One of these difficulties is the misdirected sympathy for unfort- 
unates, which does not realize that the protection of the public is 
the first consideration, and which pities the criminal rather than his 
Victims, the pauper rather than his posterity, and the tramp rather 
than the community he inflicts himself upon. Much of this mis- 
directed sympathy is an incidental result of the modern growth of 
, the philanthropic spirit. It is caused by imperfect knowledge, and 
will disappear with greater knowledge. 

Another great difficulty En the way comes from the use of our 
charitable and penal machinery for political purposes. This is an 
incidental result of the greater (act that government is concerned 
with philanthropy at all, and it will disappear with the reforms in 
the machinery of government which are rapidly coming about. 

Another great difficulty arises from the conservatism of our 
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democratic public opinion, which makes all reforms hard, but which, 
when these reforms aie once accomplished, will sustain them with 
equal conservatism. 

And a fourth difficulty, which is a difficulty of theory as well as 
of practice, is that the general public has not yet begun to realize, 
and that many of this Conference are only beginning to see, that 
there is a solidarity of the defective classes, that we are confronted 
not with a dozen diffeient questions, but with one question in different 
phases. The criminal, the pauper, the tramp, the neglected child, 
even many of the insane and the idiotic, are all interrelated with 
one another, and are mutually exchangeable. The object of the. 
treatment of all is, first and foremost, the protection of society ; and 
this protection is to be secured in all these cases by essentially the 
same methods, — by cure, if possible ; and, where cure is not possible, 
then by some form of guardianship, in or out of an institution. A 
striking illustration of this is found in the Massachusetts State Farm 
at Bridgewater, where the insane criminals, the tramps, and the 
chronic paupers are all in the same institution, and under sub- 
stantially the same treatment, which with slight differences is equally 
adapted for all these three classes. 

The greatest task for the New Philanthropy is in the treatment of 
crime. For over a century the spirit of William Penn, as voiced at 
the settlement of his colony, urged that prisons should be made 
healthful homes of industry instead of pesthouses of idleness and 
schools of crime, till about the beginning of this century prison 
reform began in Pennsylvania. At that time America led the world 
in reforming the barbarous penal code and the equally barbarous 
mediaeval prisons. Europe imitated and improved upon us ; and 
to-day Great Britain and Ireland, by a prison system based upon 
reformatory principles, are reducing rapidly the amount of crime, 
while America is still allowing it to increase. But the barbarous 
convict lease system of many States, the cruelties of which were 
first fully exposed in a remarkable address before this Conference,* 
is giving way for the more humane but less profitable penitentiary 
system ; and we may hope that these worse than Siberian atrocities 
will soon be banished from the free soil of America. 

The county jail system, fortified as it is by the power of local politics, 
still stands as the nursery of crime and the means of an enormous 

• "The Ctmvict Lease >^>stem in the Southern States," by Ueurge W. Cable, Louisville, i'^h.^. 
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waste of both money and manhood. Only in a few localities is 
there labor in jails or separation of prisoners, and only in a (ew 
places has the corrupting tee system for officers been entirelj' abol- 
ished. Here is a fruitful field for local philanthropists in all pans 
of our country to do valuable work in their own communities. 

The State prison system as ordinarily carried on is somewhat 
injured by political management of appointments and of contracts, 
but is on the whole fairly satisfactory as long as the treatment of 
crime is based on tht idea of pimishment. This Conference is sub- 
stantially agreed that the whole theory of our laws for the treatment 
of crime should be changed to the idea of protection to society- 
through the reformation of the criminal, if possible, and, if he is not 
capable of rcformaiion, through his being kept under guardianship 
in prison or outside for a long term of years. This change has 
already been made in some States in whole or in part, and, when 
made in all, will naturally bring about some needed changes in 
prison management to conform to that higher idea. Among these 
changes will be the abolition of contract labor and the adoption of 
the indeterminate sentence and conditional liberation of prisoners, 
To reorganize our whole prison system so that it shall be based 
upon the idea of protecting society instead of that of executing 
vengeance upon the offender, of restoring manhood instead of 
crushing it, will be a remarkable achievement; but 1 do not 
despair of seeing even this great task accomplished in the next 
quarter-century. 

The New Philanthropy has as its favorite task to-day, to which 
volunteer philanthropists are everywhere giving their best energies, 
to extirpate pauperism. Public outdoor relief is rooted in local 
politics, in false sympathy for the pauper, and in the conservatism 
of established custom ; but city after city is cutting it off or greatly 
reducing it. The slums, which are Che nesting- places of pauperism 
and crime, are being invaded by social settlements and by friendly 
visitors; the charity organization societies are breaking up profes- 
sional pauperism ; the child-saving agencies are cutting off the 
entail of p.iuperism upon children ; legislation is being invoked 
to destroy the tenement house and the sweat-shop and to prohibit 
child labor. With all this wealth of wisdom and of worth ex- 

E'ed upon the pr oblem, needlesa pauperism ought soo n t o be 
>■ abolished. 
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The tramp question is one which only needs honest and concerted 
effort by the public authorities and by private citizens to almost 
absolutely eliminate it. That it is still a question for philanthropy 
to deal with comes from the easy good nature of our people, from 
the corrupt connivance of local officers who plunder the public by 
means of the vagrancy laws, and from the narrow notions of local 
authorities who take the easiest rather than the most effective means 
for dealing with tramps. The moment that any city or county or 
State seriously sets to work to apply the labor test to all vagrants 
the hoboes leave that community. I consider this one of the easiest 
tasks now before philanthropists. 

The cure of the insane, where that is possible, is true philan- 
thropy. But so small a part of the insane are actually cured that 
we are accumulating a mass of chronic insane most of whom must be 
supported by the public the rest of their lives. The problem in this 
case is to provide humane care for all of them, not for a part only 
at the expense of the rest, to make them as nearly self-supporting 
as possible, and to prevent the propagation of insane heredity. 
In my opinion this is being most satisfactorily done in my own 
State, Wisconsin, though nearly every State is doing a great deal in 
the care of the insane by somewhat different methods, intended to 
reach the same end. The actual treatment of the insane in America 
approaches very close to the ideal for the treatment of the defective 
classes, to cure them if we can, and, if not, to put them under 
guardianship in order to protect society against any harm they may 
do, and especially against the propagation of a bad heredity. The 
treatment of idiots is on the same principle, but has not yet been 
practically applied to anything like so large a part of the class to be 
treated. While we may differ on the questions of expensiveness and 
appropriateness of buildings, or of massing great numbers together 
or scattering them in smaller groups, most of the States represented 
in this Conference have adopted this as their settled policy of treat- 
ing the insane and idiots, so that this is no longer so serious a 
question for the philanthropist as it once was. 

The most effective popular argument for the changes which the 
New Philanthropy is calling for is that which appeals to the pop- 
ular sense of economy. The waste of money in our crude and in- 
efficient ways of dealing with defectives is only exceeded by the 
waste of manhood. We manage, by our blundering ways, to make 




our million or so of defectives cost us more tlian it would cost to 
keep several millions of average persons. The counties of VVis- 
consin pay gut of their treasuries each year something like $ioo,- 
for the commitment and detention of tramps. One-fifth of 
that sum, if properly managed, would apply the labor test and rid 
the Stale of tramps. Certain Stale hospitals for the insane have 
cost for construction each nearly a million dollars, four or five times 
what they should have cost, had architectural display been avoided. 
This unnecessary cost of building has entailed increased cost of 
annual maintenance, and has prevented the erection of buildings 
enough for all the insane. In some States hundreds of thousands 
of dollars are paid to private institutions to bring up the children 
of the State, when these same children would be in more healthful 
and mpre natural conditions in private families at no expense to the 
State. It is not a wild statement to make that in these and other 
wasteful ways the public treasuries, national. State, and local, ex- 
pend every year some hundreds of millions of dollars more than they 
ought to do in the care and treatment of criminals, paupers, insane, 
tramps, and neglected children, and that this money is not only 
wasted, but worsi; than wasted, because it goes to maintain defec- 
tives in idleness who should be made to earn a part of their support, 
because it goes to corrupt public officials, and because it promotes 
the growth of insanity and pauperism and vagr.incy. The waste of 
manhood which arises from our toleration of tramps, from our en- 
couragement to beggary in unwise almsgiving, and from the misuse 
of penal machinery to create professional criminals out of boys con- 
victed for a first offence, and from enforced jail and prison comrade- 
ship which ripen into association in crime, cannot be computed in 
terms of dollars and cents. But even here it is easy to see that the 
increase of crime and pauperism brought about in these ways means 
a greatly increased pecuniary burden on the public. The New Phi- 
lanthropy, then, is an economic force ; and it is easy to justify it to 
the apprehension of the average tax-payer. The object of the New 
Philanthropy is not to increase the number of those over whom the 
Stale holds guardianship or the cost of their maintenance. Some- 
times it may call for a larger expenditure for a short time; but this 
is in the nature of a wise investment for the future, which will in 
the end lead to greater economy. The economic object of the New 
Philanthropy is to reduce the number of the defective classes, to 
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make them as nearly as possible self-supporting, and to protect the 
public against the dangers to life and health and property they are 
liable to occasion. This is far-sighted economy. 

This National Conference of Charities and Correction has shared 
in the rapid development of philanthropic thought and activit}' of 
the last quarter-century. Its origin was in the State Boards of 
Charities. These boards were the first efforts made in America 
toward organizing charity and seeking for the principles on which 
it should be conducted. They soon found the need of a national 
as well as a State organization, and this Conference was the result. 
Soon the superintendents and trustees of the State institutions and 
other institutions supervised by them were also invited to add their 
accumulated wisdom. The word " Correction '* was added to the 
title of the Conference some time after it was first organized, in 
order to claim jurisdiction over the prison question. A little later, 
when the charities of cities began to be organized, the societies rep- 
resenting that movement were brought into this Conference ; and 
private societies and institutions naturally followed. We have at 
various times invited several bodies to meet with us, which claim 
that they are not charities for various reasons, — the social settle- 
ments, the soldiers' homes, the institutions for the deaf and the 
blind. Whether right or wrong, the fact remains that the name 
"charities'* is objectionable, as applied to their own work, to these 
different classes of workers for the good of humanity. The word 
** National " in our title was once inclusive, but it has now become 
exclusive. Our Canadian brethren, who have been welcomed by us 
for several years, are now asking the National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction to meet at Toronto ; and, doubtless, our dispo- 
sition is to do so, if not next year, then at some time in the near 
future. For these reasons I believe the time has come for us to 
change our name to that of American Congress of Philanthropy or 
some similar designation. 

The growth of the Conference has been such that we have re- 
cently been led to organize several section meetings. This year 
twice as much time is given to section meetings as before, i^ 
is a serious question pressed upon us by some of our best me 
whether we ought not to give the whole day to section meetin 
serving the evenings only for general public meetings with adc 
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lular topics. To do this will require such changes in our or- 
:ion that many of our older members object to it. This ques- 
II come up at this Conference, and it is better that it should 
y discussed than that it should be decided by a committee 
ng at the end of the session. 
Conference has grown so in power and popularity thai sev- 
ies are contending for the honor of having the Conference as 
uesi next year. I have received official invitations from To- 
*Jew Orleans. Philadelphia, and Toronto; and it is possible 
lers may be added. Each of these places has claims which 
not to be disregarded, and the Conference cannot well go 
in its choice. I recommend, however, that in deciding upon 
,ce of the next meeting the Conference give the Executive 
t!ee power to change the location, if it is necessary to secure 
■ates from the railroads or better local facilities. This recom- 
ion is not based upon any experience of this year, but upon 
previous years. 

ive in a country and an age where government is carried on 
lie opinion. We have met to consider the great problems 
; to the treatment of the defective and delinquent classes. 
ipt no platform, we profess no creed by which to test the or- 
^f or the heterodoxy of workers or thinkers in this field. We 
e to our platform every one who has something worth say- 
ether we all agree with it or not. And out of all that is said 
^nsus of opinion is growing up on many subjects, not fossil- 
owever. but ever open for new light. For this reason the 
s of our I'roceedings have come to be the most valuable mine 
ists for students of sociolc^y to delve in. We are not only 
; our oWn opinions, but we are making public opinion. The 
ons and the organization of philanthropy are responding to 
ights which here find a welcome home; and this Conference 
ome one of the most effective means for the reorganization 
nthropic work, so as to bring it all into line with the prin- 
E the New Philanthropy. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON REPORTS 

FROM STATES. 

The committee have this year made an effort (without much suc- 
cess, as will be seen) to bring these reports into greater uniformity, 
and have secured their reception and printing earlier than usual, so 
that they are mainly before the Conference in type, and can appear 
early in the annual volume. This will facilitate the printing of 
the rest of the volume, and will enable the discussions to proceed 
with a fuller knowledge of what each State has done, or what it may 
need, to bring its charitable work into line with those States which 
have been most fully organized. As a rule, these are the larger or 
the older States, where charity and correction have gradually dif- 
ferentiated, and have classified both their objects and the mode of 
treatment. The summary report of Pennsylvania shows this classi- 
fication on a scale easily understood ; and it has been followed with 
some modifications, chiefly with regard to the proportion of the de- 
linquents and dependants to the whole population, in reports from 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, New York, etc. If the Corresponding 
Secretaries in each State would seek to give this relative proportion 
of exceptional classes to the total population, an element of much 
value would be introduced into our discussions ; and the practice 
would be found in a few years to have removed or modified many of 
those discrepancies which now appear in the comparative state- 
ments of different sections of the United States and of Canada. 
From Canada, this year, we have a report which deals almost wholly 
with one class of the dependants, — the prisoners. 

The reports of the large States of Illinois, Indiana, and Michi- 
gan, and the smaller States of New Hampshire, New Jersey, and 
Delaware, contain much to indicate substantial progress in the de- 
velopment and organization of their charitable work ; and no Stntj 
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xm% to have gone backward. A movement in Massachusetts for 
I'the revision and simplification o( the statutes on these subjects 
L might well be followed in other States, though few have a code so 
complicated as that of Massachusetts. 

There, an act which may prove important, and yet may be quite 
ineffective (as such commissions have heretofore been), has pro- 
vided for a State commission to revise the laws affecting prisoners, 
paupers, children, and the insane, and to investigate their present 
administration. Its scope is broad ; and, since experienced and im- 
partial men are appointed (Dr. C. F. Folsom, Professor D. R, 
Dewey, and \V. H. Wharton), they can much amend for the better 
the too complicated Massachusetts system. 

»A striking feature of most of the reports which mention insanity 
t al! is the constant and rapid increase of the insane. In few 
tales have the statistics on this subject been so carefully collected 
S in Massachusetts. 
In a year, the recoveries among the 8,500 insane in Massachusetts 
o not exceed 500, while the deaths are at least 600. The 1,100 
thus removed from the list by death or recovery have their place 
more than made good by the new cases constantly arising or the 
relapse of recovered cases. If it were not so, the insane would cease 
to accumulate (as they do) at the rate of 250 a year. It is not prob- 
able that so many enter by immigration as are removed by emi- 
gration or by official removals. — the latter reported last year as 3S6. 
Probably no New England State contains so large a proportion of the 
insane as Massachusetts, though they increase everywhere. 
It is to be desired that other States furnish such information, 
A summary of the groups indicated in the reports from Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachusetts, etc., gives for the latter State (omitting the 
blind and deaf) the following aggregates : — 
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r, 1 in every aj, in course of a year, comes into 
|C Another of these classes ; i in every 53 of the population 
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is habitually in some class ; and the cost of the whole system is not 
less than $i.6o for every man, woman, and child in Massachusetts. 
Although these figures look large, they seem within bounds, all 
things considered. 

If we could assume these as the ratios and cost of the other States 
and Territories, pauperism and crime, with their administrative cost, 
would present most formidable problems in our country. But, fort- 
unately, it is only in the older States, and not all of those, that the 
numbers and proportions of the poor and vicious take this extreme 
form. In order to offer at one view an estimate of population, 
etc., in our whole country at the present time, we subjoin a table 
(see page i6), carefully made up from estimates of the governors 
and other officials or from this committee's own knowledge, of 
present population, and calculations concerning the charities and 
correctional establishments of certain States. 

Imperfect as this table is, it yet gives certain facts worthy of com- 
ment. The statistical reports last year presented at New Haven, 
when corrected for omissions, showed something more than 85,000 
insane inmates of State establishments, including the government 
hospital at Washington, D.C. If the insane in county and private 
asylums had been added, the total would have gone above 100,000; 
and the addition of poorhouses and jails would have carried the 
aggregate above 110,000. This was in 1894-95. Our table now 
shows that in Massachusetts i in every 357 of the population is 
insane ; in Oregon the ratio is i in 363 ; in New York, about i in 
350; in Delaware, i in 462 ; in New Jersey, i in 507; in Min- 
nesota, I in 550; but in Pennsylvania only i in 900, and in Texas 
I in 1,670. This discrepancy in States lying so near each other 
as Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware, shows that all the in- 
sane are not reckoned in, although serious differences in the ratio 
would be found upon accurate computation. For this there are ac- 
cidental reasons in some cases. Thus, if all the 1,700 insane of the 
government hospital were credited to the population of the District 
of Columbia (270,000 by estimate), the ratio there would l)c 1 in 
evt-ry 159. Equalizing the proportion in the different parts of the 
Union, the average ratio for the whole country must be at least 
I in 500, which would give for all the States and Territories aboiii 
143,000 insane persons. This number cannot well be less, and may 
be more. Were the ratio everywhere as high as in New York and 
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States. 



Alabama . . . 

Arkansas . . . 
California . . 

Colorado . . , 
Connecticut . 
Delaware . . 

Florida . . . , 

Georgia . . . 

Idaho . . . , 

Illinois . . . , 

Indiana . . , 

Iowa . . , 

Kansas . . . . 

Kentucky . . . 

Louisiana . . • 

Maine . . . . 

Maryland . . . 
Massachusetts 

Michigan . . . 

Minnesota . . 

Mississippi . . 

Missouri . . . 
Montana . . 

Nebraska . . . 

Nevada . . . 
New Hampshire 

New Jersey . , 

New York . . 

North Carolina . 
North Dakota 

Ohio . . . . 

Oregon . . . . 

Pennsylvania . . 
Rhode Island 

South Carolina . 

South Dakota . 

Tennessee . . 

Texas . . . . 

Utah . . . . 

Vermont . . . 

Virginia . . . 

Washington . . 

West Virginia . 

Wisconsin . . 

Wyoming . . . 

Total States . . 

Territories . . 



United States 





Number in 


Number 




Population. 


Prijion. 


Insane. 


Cost of Charity 


1,600,000 


No report. 


No report. 


No report. 


1,600,000 


1,000 


500 


«t 


1,220,000 


No report. 


4,500 


(( 


450,000 


(( 


475 


« 


8oo/x>o 


1,400 


2.350 


$1,367,000 


185,000 


No report. 


400 


No report. 


485,000 




No report. 




2,000,000 




3.000 




130,000 




No report. 




4,500,000 




8,000 




2,500,000 




4,000 




2,100,000 
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Massachusetts, there would be more than 200,000 insane persons in 
the United States. Even as low as in Wisconsin (i in 485), there 
would be 147,000. 

No equalization of the ratio of prisoners to population can well 
be made, because the offences for which persons are sent to prison 
are so various in the different sections. But it may be noted that, if 
all the States and Territories committed to prison as thoroughly as 
Massachusetts, there would be now at least 208,000 prisoners in the 
whole land. The actual number is probably less than 100,000. 

The cost of our national charities and correction has never been 
exactly reported, and perhaps never can be. Judging by New York 
and Massachusetts, where this cost is greatest, it would seem that 
we pay from $1.60 to $3 per capita for the annual support of our 
charities, prisons, etc. ; but the actual outlay is much less. Instead 
of paying $114,000,000 yearly, as by the Massachusetts ratio we 
might, or $225,000,000, which the New York ratio indicates, the 
whole United States probably pays less than $75,000,000, or about 
$1 per capita for our whole population, estimated now at between 
71,000,000 and 72,000,000. In some States it is much less than $1 
per capita ; but in others the amount is far greater, and that is prob- 
ably a good average sum. Computed in this way, the importance of 
the methods of preventing and checking crime, insanity, and pauper- 
ism, is at once seen. And it is these which this Conference seeks 
to find out and make known. 

Some methods of prevention not often considered are mentioned 
in the report from Connecticut. It might be well if each State 
would report what is done or proposed in these ways, in the informa- 
tion to be given next year. We also recommend that there be uni- 
formity in the reports up to a certain point, and therefore propose 
that the Corresponding Secretaries be asked in 1897 to answer the 
following questions, or, rather, give statements upon all the points 
here mentioned, namelv : — 

I. The number of prisoners in State, county, and district prisons 
at the latest available date, specifying the number in each class. 

II. The number of the insane in all the hospitals and asylums, 
public and private, at the latest available date, intimating how many 
are in State establishments, and whether there are any in poor- 
houses or private families supported by the j)ublic. 

III. An estimate of the number of the sane poor, inc'uding 




children, specifying how many, at a given date, were in establish- 
ments, almshouses, homes, etc.. and how many at the same date 
were receiving outdoor relief, and were not in any establishment, 
(Usually, this could only be an estimate, no count of the outdoor 
poor being accessible in most States; but a careful estimate is better 
than anything but a very exact census, such as we seldom get any- 
where.) 

iV. In States where it is possible, an estimate of the number of 
the idiotic, epileptic, and feeble-minded with the number in State 
establishments. 

r by year, our figures concerning crime, 
luld become far more trustworthy than 



With such facts stated yeai 
insanity, and pauperism, ' 
they now are. 



St. Paul, Min 



H. H. Hart, 
F. B. Sanoorn, 
K. O. Gilliam, 

Committee. 



SECRETARY. 



The legislature of Alabama meets bienniallj'. Consequently, the 
report for this year must be substantially the same as that of last year 
as regards the status of our convicts. 1 stated last year that by the 
determined effort of one legislator the section making the usual ap- 
propriation for ihe prison night schools was omitted from the convict 
bill passed by the legislature of 1894.-95. This omission caused 
the immediate cessation of the schools of the old Penitentiary, where 
most of the boys and women are kept, and that at Coalburg, where 
county convicts, including women, are employed. 

The friends of the "brothers in stripes" consoled themselves 
with the thought that at least four night schools — those at Pratt 
Mines, worked by the Tennessee Coal and Iron Company-- would 
continue their beneficent work. This company obtained their lease 
of ten years by a liberal offer, which included the promise to relieve 
the State of the expense of maintaining these schools, promismg to 
pay the teachers forty dollars per month. For some time they have 
maintained two schools, one (or white prisoners and one for colored. 
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at each of the two prisons they own, Shaft Number One and Slope 
Number Two. 

Since the other schools have been suspended, the company have 
adopted a policy in regard to theirs which is almost equivalent to 
abolishing them. They have claimed the privilege of appointing the 
teachers themselves ; and, instead of selecting suitable persons for 
this office, they now appoint the hospital stewards to this position, 
thus making the salary of one official answer for the two offices. A 
hospital steward who does his duty properly cannot serve suc- 
cessfully as the teacher of the night school or the Sunday-school, 
even if he had the time. The strict control which he must maintain 
is antagonistic to the spirit in which a teacher should approach 
them. Only one of the schools at Pratt Mines, that for colored con- 
victs at Shaft Number One, has still a regular teacher who is not a 
hospital steward. An average of from thirty to forty men attend 
this night school. The Sunday-school has generally from one hun- 
dred to one hundred and fifty attendants. 

Very simple books, such as are suitable for boys from twelve to 
fourteen, would be very acceptable for the library of these schools. 
The pupils are too ignorant to enjoy more advanced literature. 
Alger's books for boys, Abbott's *• Franconia Stories," " Robinson 
Crusoe," and bound volumes of Sf. Nicholas and Harper's Young 
People can be used. 

The State farm at Speigner's Station is still in its infancy, but 
promises to be a success when the first expenses of its establish- 
ment have been paid. Mississippi has made a financial success with 
her State farm on a similar plan. 

The most important project of prison reform now on hand is one 
planned by our governor. It is his intention to build a cotton mill at 
Speigner's Station during the coming year, and to employ the women 
and boys and those men unsuited to other labor in this rnill. They 
will thus learn a species of skilled labor especially adapted to their 
section, and will be able to earn their own support. The fact that 
they will be entirely under the charge of the State will make it easy 
to arrange hours for mental and moral instruction. The friends of 
prison reform look with earnest hope to the realization of this 
scheme. 

Our county jails are still in a very unsatisfactory condition. For 
the third time we have tried in vain to get a bill passed by the legis- 
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lature requiring every counly in the State to add an enclosed court- 
yard to its jail, so as to allow its inmates daily exercise in the open 
air. We failed again to accomplish this, but we shall try again and 
again until we succeed. 

An important meeting took place in Birmingham during the pres- 
ent month. 

By permission the Secretary for Alabama, together with other 
friends of prison reform, attended the Ministers' Union Meeting. 
The formation of a State branch of the Conference of Charities and 
Correction was discussed. All present expressed great interest in 
this subject, but asked for further information before organizing. 
We trust that such an organization, having its headquarters at Birm- 
ingham, wilt be in existence before the time for preparing another 
report. 

AL.A.SKA. 

BV REV. SHELDON JACKSON, D.D., UORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 

As in former years, Alaska has very little to report. Being without 
even a Territorial legislature, we have no power to accomplish any 
legislation ; and, consequently, nothing has been proposed or accom- 
plished in that direction during the past year. Largely for the same 
reason there has been no special movement of public sentiment in 
this direction, and no institutions created or contemplated. The 
only work that is being accomplished for dependent -or delinquent 
children is done by the several missionary societies who have organ- 
ized work in Alaska. First and foremost, for the money expended 
and numbers cared for, is the Woman's Executive Committee of 
Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church. They have homes for 
. the care and training of such children of both sexes at Haines, 
t Juneau, Jackson, and at Sitka. At Sitka the trades are taught, and 
■ an industrial education carried on parallel with the literary educa- 
Ition. In addition to the work done by the Presbyterians in South- 
F east Alaska, the Moravians are caring for a number of children at 
' their three principal stations of Carmel, Bethel, and Ougavig. 

The Episcopalians have schools upon the Yukon River at Anvik 
and Fort Adams. 

The Baptist women of the United States have established a mis- 
sion home at Wood Island, near Kadiak. where they have between 
twenty and thirty dependent children under their care. 
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The women of the Methodist Home Mission Society have a simi- 
lar institution at Unalaska, with perhaps thirty inmates, mostly girls. 

The Swedish Evangelical Society has homes at Yakutatat, Una- 
laklik, and at Golovin Bay. 

The Roman Catholics have homes at Koserefski, and the Friends, 
or Quikers, at Douglass and Kake Islands. 



ARIZONA. 

BY IRA B. HAMBLIN, M.D., CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 

The number of inmates in the Arizona Asylum for the Insane 
May I, 1896, was: males, 103; females, 27. Total, 130. 

There has been nothing of importance accomplished in the way of 
legislation for the care and treatment of the insane of this Territory 
during the last year. 

We have recently installed an electric lighting plant, which has 
added greatly to the safety of the building and to the comfort of the 
patients. 

The institution is being gradually improved ; and the tax-payers of 
this Territory may i'l reason claim that their unfortunate insane are 
comfortably housed, fed, nursed, and clothed. 

The institution has connected with it one hundred and sixty acres 
of land, all of which is in a high state of cultivation, brought about 
by a system of irrigation. Hence we have ample work for the 
patients, who are able to perform labor upon the farm. 

We have no Territorial charity organization ; but several of the 
towns and cities in the Territory have local organizations, and such 
associations are meeting with favor by our people. 



ARKANSAS. 

BY GEORGE THORNBURGH, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 

The State conducts a school for the blind and deaf-mutes, an asy- 
lum for the insane, a home for ex-Confederate soldiers, and a peni- 
tentiary, all located at Little Rock, the State capital. These insti- 
tutions are carefully looked after by proper boards and committees. 

The insane asylum has a capacity of over 600. There are now 
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in it about 500. The proportion of males is smaller than of females, j 
The Deaf-mute Institute contains 200 pupils, and has room for 50 
more. They teach several useful trades here. They do a good part 
of the State printing. The School for the Blind enrols about 150. 
The capacity is 250. In all these institutions the colored people 
are provided for in similar manner to the whites, tliough they are 
separated. 

The penitentiary contains 277 whites and 624 blacks and z Ind:] 
ians. The majority of the convicts work on farms, tilling tb* '1 
ground, clearing off land, etc. 

The incoming legislature will probably enact a iaw for the estab- I 
lishment of a reformatory school for youthful offenders. We have ( 
nothing of the kind in the State. We have some good hospitals j 
under city and church control. The Children's Home Society i 
work in tlie State with good results. The organization is indepei 
dent of any other society, having no connection outside the State. 



CALIFORNIA. 

BV MKS. 5AKAH B, CUOHEK, CORHESPONDINH SECBETAR^ 

At the last session of our State legislature, held in the spring of J 
189s, a strong effort was made to pass a bill providing for a State 1 
Board of Charities and Correction ; but the effort failed, as 
done several times before. During the same session an act passed j 
by the legislature of March, 1883, providing State aid of ten dollars J 
per month for each aged person in indigent circumstances supported ] 
in homes for such was repealed ; and a number of the homes for the I 
aged are badly crippled because of it. Reports from insane asylums ' 
show nothing special of interest A slight increase of inmates is 
noticed, but not out of proportion to increase in general population. 
In charily organization effort there is a steady gain in the estima- 
tion of the public at large, a strong feeling that it is indispensable to 
benevolent work, and continual organizing of new associated charities ] 
in smaller towns. 1 

The California Home for the Care and Training of Feeble-minded 
Children reports a large increase in the number of charges. Large 
and commodious cottages arc building to meet the demand, most of 
the work on these cottages being done by inmates of the home. 
Our State can boast of efficient work for these helpless ones. 
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Locally, the greatest strides have been made along the lines of 
educational work, beginning with the kindergartens, which gain in 
popular esteem every day, and continuing on up through kitchen 
gardens, clubs for the young people, where they are given manual 
training of all sorts, good government clubs for young men and 
women, mothers' clubs, and settlement work. The Lick School for 
Manual Training is at last completed. $540,000 was left by Mr. 
Lick for the purpose of establishing this school. $90,000 was 
expended upon the building, and the remainder invested to support 
the school. There are 400 scholars now enjoying its benefits. The 
Cogswell Polytechnic School, with a capacity about the same as the 
Lick School, reopened this year after two years* litigation. 



COLORADO. 

BY JOHN H. GABRIEL, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 

During the past year there have been encouraging and discourag- 
ing features in the work of charities and correction in this State, 
the former due to progress inevitable in this work, the latter to the 
unsettled condition of the institutions and the vicissitudes of a new 
State. 

The population of the various State institutions has generally in- 
creased, but by a small percentage, except in our insane asylum, 
which has been enlarged by an additional building accommodating 
more than sixty patients. 

Tn October, 1895, the Industrial Home and School for Girls was 
opened under the auspices of the Board of Control of that institution, 
in a building leased for that purpose in the city of Denver. J^*' 
that time all incorrigible girls and petty offenders h^^ 
for by the House of the Good Shepherd, in the f 
contract with the State, payment being made by til 
rate of $1.75 per week for those under thirteen 3 
?3-5o per week for girls over that age. A number 
fused to pay for the support of their girls because th 
sectarian, but continued to commit the girls to the S2» 
No appropriation having been made by our legislat* 
pose, this institution is also supported by moneys re 
counties at the same fixed rate. 
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CONNECTICUT. 

BY J. J. MCCOOK, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 

The 1895 session of the General Assembly established a reforma- 
tory, and the directors have decided to begin with males between 
sixteen and thirty. They have bought a site within three miles of 
the centre of Hartford, and work upon the buildings will soon be 
begun. The institution is to be of the type made familiar by Elmira 
and Concord. The act also provides for reformatory treatment of 
tramps and common drunkards at any age above sixteen. It further 
provides for a separate department for women, which cannot be 
begun under the present small appropriation. 

A striking provision of the act is that, after sufficient accommoda- 
tions have been provided, no person under thirty years of age whom 
the directors are willing to accept shall be committed to jail, unless 
temporarily. 

For the first time use has been made of the statute concerning in- 
corrigibles. 

The age of protection has been raised to sixteen years. 

The constitutional requirement of good moral character in the 
person to be admitted to the suffrage has been construed so as to 
exclude persons convicted of any offence three or more times during 
their minority, or of any felony within twelve months before reaching 
majority, or who at reaching majority are actually in jail or prison 
for any felony. 

Corrupt practice acts have been passed, relating respectively to 
ordinary elections and to the conduct of legislators and executive 
officers. Though defective, they are better than nothing 

The Defective and Dependent. 

Children under two may be admitted to county homes. When 
children have been supported three years in any such home, the 
parent loses his right to their services or earnings after eighteen. 

Selectmen (overseers of the poor) are prohibited aiding, counte- 
nancing, or conniving at the marriage of any pauper, when the 
woman is under forty- five. The occasion of this and its scope will 
be obvious. Also a State prison penalty of three years is at* 
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to tlie offence of carnally knowing any pa'uper female under forty I 
five. 

The whole legal status of the insane is reconsidered and settled in 1 
a long act. The judge of probate has jurisdiction. Sworn certifi-. J 
eates from at least two reputable physicians are required except for j 
temporary committal of the obviously and violently insane. Appeal 1 
by aggrieved persons, or their friends, from orders of conimilmenti | 
is allowed, with use of habeas corpus. Patients may be self-com- 
mitted, bat shall be released within three days after making written I 
request. All patients are allowed free sealed correspondence with I 
outside parties. And all asylums, whether private or public, must | 
make statistical returns to the State Board of Charities, 

There is an increase in our registered insane, but it is questioned j 
by competent authorities whether this imports actual i 
insanity. 

.\n Industrial Home for the Blind has been erected in Hartford, j 
and an appropriation of $15,000 toward its support made. 



As preventive measures, under the title of defective and depend- 
ent, may be mentioned the following : — 

Cases of inflamed, swollen, or red eyes developing within two J 
weeks of birth are to be reported inside of six hours to the local , 
board of health. 

.An act was passed which prohibits, under penalty of three years' ' 
imprisonment, the intermarriage, where the woman is under forty- 
five, of a man and woman either of whom is epileptic, imbecile, or 
feeble-minded, or the cohabitation of a man with any female under ] 
forty-five (not being his lawful wife) who is thus atBicted. 

Less commendable than the above are the two following : — 

.\n act prohibiting the manufacture in any prison of any article 
which may come in contact with the lips or mouth. This 1 
passed in the interest of the public health. It is to be hoped that 1 
it will not serve as an entrenched outpost from which attacks may I 
be directed upon the whole system of untrammelled prison labor. 

An act prohibiting the establishment of private asylums, save- I 
under express legislative authority, within the limits of any town, I 
without the consent of said town. Under this a much-needed pro* 1 
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vWum for incurable children has been driven in sni\H^?ixion Onn^^ 
three towns, in one of which a site had been K>njihl And \\\\\\ fo\ 
previous to the passage of the act. And it is to bo doubt od whoUuM 
any town will now be found to give consent 

Vagabondage and Drink. 

The police records of Hartford show fewer Httttlon l<)d^orp| In 
a whole winter month than formerly in a single niKht. Thl* him 
come about by the simple process of refusinj^ indlHcrhnlnuli' ft«»»' 
lodging. There has not been apparently a resulting itic:M?uM? In ih»« 
number entertained in free charitable or cheap private «:aravrtn«irt»l»'*i. 
The State is becoming unpopular among gentlemen of th« road. 

This is, of course, not recorded as a remedy, - it certainly U tyti 
that, — but only as a phenomenon. 

Out of a large mass of legislation relating to drinks th<; m*^ Ui^ 
[v^rtant is : — 

I. rermission to the magistrate, under v^X^itu drcu«<»<;#i>^A», io 
re\\>ko the licenses erf >iolator5 of the liquor law%, 

^. Secret ballot on the question of lic«awr '/r r^y Ji/A-o*^, 'l/Mf 
ba'.ka WAS fanaerlT opeiL 

4i5 cix*;.. ccuin rr^ctciiiri: i? i, ir.«i:iui*: viij'jt '.:r*;iii*»*rt ^* *ryAtni*j^ 
coixnnus^ans ii. tsaci "nuinj iir tut niyrt 'ja^^ru i»*:»*;V.»vi '/ ;n'-^. 
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sons over thirty convicted for a third time of the same offence, 
tramps and habitual drunkards of any age above sixteen years, and 
all females over sixteen years convicted of offences punishable by 
imprisonment in a jail. For the first time use has been made of 
the statute of 1887 concerning incorrigibles, by whicii any person 
convicted, sentenced, and imprisoned in the State prison for the 
third time for any offence, for which the minimum punishment is 
two years' imprisonment in the Stale prison, shall be deemed to be 
an incorrigible, and shall be detained in the State prison for the 
further term of twenty-five years, unless pardoned or allowed to go 
at large on parole at the discretion of the board of prison directors. 

2. Depcnilanis. — An act was passed raising to eighteen years the 
age until which the board of management of each county temporary 
home for dependent and neglected children shall have full guard- 
ianship and control of each child committed to the home, and giv- 
ing the board the power to give in adoption any such child who is 
an orphan or who has been in charge of the county home for more 
than one year. 

Another act gives to the State Board of Charities power to rec- 
ommend suitable family homes for the children in charge of the 
county temporary homes, and to visit the children when placed in 
such families, lo ascertain whether they are properly treated. Under 
this act the State Board has appointed two of its members special 
agents, with compensation, to conduct this worlt, and valuable results 
are .ilready appearing in a systematic oversight and record kept of 
children so placed. 

Overseers of the poor or other town officers placing or retaining 
any child between the ages of two and sixteen years in an alms- 
house in violation of the statute, shall forfeit fifty dollars for each 
month of such violation. 

Pauper and indigent insane are now both committed to the Stale 
hospital on the same basis,^ two dollars per week being paid by the 
town or person committing, and the balance of the weekly cost of 
care and maintenance being paid by the State,— and they must be 
visited by said board at least once in every six months. 

3, Spedn! Acls.~ The State Board of Charities, by law, now visits 
the State institutions once in three months instead of every month as 
before. The secretary of the Board is now chosen from outside its 
membership, and is required to devote his whole lime to the work. 
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No maternity hospital can be maintained without a license from 
the board of health or proper officer of the town wherein it is sit- 
uated. 

II. Institutions and Statistics. 

Connecticut, with a population of 800,000, maintains delinquents, 
dependants, and defectives, as follows : — 

1. Criminals, — The State prison at Wethersfield has accommoda- 
tions for 400 inmates, and is always pretty well filled. A number 
of improvements in buildings and equipment have been made during 
the year, chief among them being a new block of thirty-two cells for 
prisoners of the best behavior. This is a step toward a partial clas- 
sification of prisoners. Ratio of State convicts to population, i in 
2,000. 

2. Offenders and Vicious, — Minor offenders, tramps, drunkards, 
and the like are confined in our county jails. The courts also send 
there a number of short-term prisoners, besides those bound over 
for trial before a higher court. Four of the jails are erecting large 
additions, but it is hoped that the completion of the new reforma- 
tory may relieve the pressure on their accommodations. The 
average number of inmates is 1,000, i to every 800 of the popula- 
tion. 

3. Juvenile Offenders, — These are cared for in the State School 
for Boys at Meriden, — average number of inmates, 450, — and the 
Industrial School for Girls at Middletown, — average number, 250. 
Total number, 700; ratio, i to 1,143. 

Total number of delinquents, 2,100 ; ratio, i to 381. 

4. Dependants, — The poor are cared for in the town almshouses 
with a population of about 2,000, and in a number of Old People's 
Homes conducted by private charity and accommodating 330. 
Total, 2,330 ; ratio, i to 343. 

The sick and injured poor are cared for in hospital rooms con- 
nected with the town almshouses, and in a number of city hospitals 
which receive appropriations from the State. 

It is estimated that outdoor relief was furnished to 9,800 persons 
during the year 1894, at a cost of about §400,000. 

Destitute children are provided for by eight county temporary 
homes, from which the children are placed out in suitable families. 
It is difficult to preserve the strictly temporary character of the 
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county homes, and their average number of inmates is- about 5oo. 
Private asylums for the yoimg, under the charge of religious bodie^i 
and charity societies, several of which recci\e appropriations from 
the towns in which they are situated, shelter about 950 children. 
Total, 1.550; ratio, i to 516. 

Total number of dependants, 3,880 ; ratio, i to 206. 

A large amount of private benevolence is bestowed upon depend- 
ants throughout the State, and it is encouraging to see that charity 
organization societies and their systematic methods are being em- 
ployed in the larger cities. 

5. Defectives. — The number of registered insane is increasing; but 
it is questioned whether this means an actual increase of insanity, at 
any rate not out of proportion to the increase in population. Pauper 
and indigent insane are cared for in the Slate hospital at Middle- 
town, and number about 1,700. Besides these are about 350 chronic 
insane poor in the town almshouses. Three new private asylums for 
the insane have been opened within the past year, making a total of 
ten, which provide for about 300 patients. Total number of insane, 

2>3S°; ■■^t""' ' to 340. 

The Lakeville School for the Feeble-minded cares for about 130 
State beneficiaries. 

The deaf of the State receive instruction at the American School 
for the Deaf in Hartford, an institution private in form, where the 
State and the towns support their dependent deaf. The average 
number of pupils is 150. A small private schoe! at Mystic, accom- 
modating 20 children, has also received State aid. Total numbers 
of deaf, 170; ratio, i to 4,700. 

All blind persons are entitled to receive an education at the 
expense of the State. The Connecticut Institute and Industrial 
Home for the Blind at Hartford accommodates about 40 pupils, and 
about 10 more arc maintained at the Perkins Institute in Boston. 

Total number of defectives, 2,700; ratio, i to 3.963. 

The total cost to the State for the care of its delinquenis 
dependants, and defectives in 1895, was, $553,671-85, and to the 
towns for the same year $815,175.00, a grand tot:il of §1,366,946.85, 
or an average of $10.70 per capita of the population. 
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DELAWARK 

BY MRS. EMALEA P. WARNER, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 

The legislature has not been in session this current season, hence 
there is no action to report from that body. 

The State Hospital for the Insane near Wilmington treated 377 
inmates last year, and expended about $30,000. Farming and park 
grounds, also hot-houses, have recently been added. The building is 
modern, and includes a large entertainment hall, good fire-escapes, 
and other features beneficial to the patients. Increased accommo- 
dations are imperative, however; and the board is contemplating 
additions to the hospital, the legislature having last year appropri- 
ated $35,000 for the purpose. Our three county almshouses have 
expended in the aggregate, for indoor and outdoor relief, about 
$40,000, and sheltered about 400 persons. Each almshouse has its 
farm upon which produce is raised. This being sold reduces the 
cost to tax-payers. 

Our three county jails remain unimproved, and the old system of 
conducting them still prevails. The Delaware Union for Public 
Good, led by our chief justice and other influential citizens, has 
taken for its specific object this urgent work. Its vigorous efforts 
last year before the legislature, though meeting with defeat by one 
senatorial vote, has inspired such a favorable sentiment for the 
establishment of a State workhouse and reformatory that we look 
hopefully for success with the next legislature. 

The private institutions of Wilmington are in admirable condition, 
and speak warm words of praise for the respective managements. 
Various improvements constantly give evidence of enterprise and 
intelligent thought. Of special new features the following may be 
noted : a cornet band at the Industrial School for Boys ; a larger 
home for the Girls' Industrial School ; a new elevator for the Aged 
Women's Home ; St. Michael's Hospital for Babies removed to more 
commodious quarters ; a new laundry for the Delaware Hospital ; 
for the Door of Hope a new home ; and for the Associated Charities 
a more spacious building, where its various auxiliaries can be con- 
ducted with more effective results. It has also provided temporary 
shelter for the S. P. C. C. children. St. Joseph's Mission for Col- 
ored Boys has extended its work with praiseworthy energy. A farm 
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las recently been procured, to which the boys from the Wilmfngl 
school are transferred, and where they are instructed in various 
trades as well as in agriculture. 

Last year the Levy Court appropriated $2,500 to the Industrial ^ 
School for Boys, and the legislature gave $1,000 to the Girls' 
Industrial School. 

The tni.il approximate amount expended by our private institu- 
tions in Wilmington last year was about S75,ooo, which in a city I 
of less than 65.000 inhabitants is a favorable evidence of good I 
feeling and well doing. 



DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

UY HENRY H. F. MACFARLAND. 

Senator McMillan, of Michigan, chairman of the Committee ( 
the District of Columbia, in a report on the child-caring work sub- 
mitted lo the Senate on the twenty-first of this monlh, said, "The I 
committee found that the work of caring for dependent children in | 
the District of Columbia is at present in a state bordering on chaos, ] 
and that a well-ordered and effective system is necessary, not only I 
for the benefit of the children, but also for the benefit of the tar- 
payers of the District, as well as of the government." The lack of ] 
effective organization of our local charitable work, both public and 
private, is illustrated by this observation, which might have been as 
justly made about any other department of it, with the exception 
now of our Associated Charities, The great need in our local chari- 
ties has been such co-ordination and supervision as would bring an 
orderly system, efficient and economical, out of a congeries of gov- 
ernmental, semi-governmental, and private institutions and agencies 
working more or less independently. Every step in that direction is 
valuable ; and, therefore, the best thing I have to report for the year 
is the reorganization of our Associated Charities into a real charity 
organization society out of the relief-giving agency which it had I 
come to be. This was accomplished in the face of some opposition; 

I and Mr. George S. Wilson, who had been in similar work in Cin- 
cinnati and Toledo, was appointed agent December 1, and with 
• new board of managers has captured the confidence of the com- 
jnunity, including the approval of all the daily newspapers. Fort- 

I unatdy. the winter was so mild that the demands on the .Associated ] 
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Charities for direct poor relief were comparatively small, so that by 
raising a small emergency fund, managed by a special committee, it 
was able to begin its new work and make its purpose generally 
understood without exciting much hostility from those who expected 
it to continue to keep on giving relief directly. By another winter 
its workings will be so well understood that there will be no such ex- 
pectation. The worst thing I have to report is the failure of the 
Committee on Charities and Corrections of the Washington Board 
of Trade to press before Congress, at this session, the proposition 
adopted by the Board of Trade last April, providing for the aboli- 
tion of the office of Superintendent of Charities, and the creating 
instead of a Board of Charities to supervise all the public charitable 
work in the District of Columbia, which would have done for the 
institution work what the reorganization of the Associated Charities 
promises to do for the relief work. The determination of the com- 
mittee to postpone this matter until another session of Congress 
was brought about by considerations not affecting the merits of the 
proposition, and is very much to be regretted, especially as for the 
first time in years Congress seems to be particularly in the mood 
for considering such legislation. The House of Representatives, 
after prolonged and instructive debate, reorganized the charity sec- 
tion of the District of Columbia Appropriation Bill so as to cut off 
all appropriations for sectarian institutions, and to bring the ex- 
penditure of all appropriations for private institutions more directly 
under public control, incidentally strengthening the Board of Chil- 
dren's Guardians, our best governmental agency, by giving it build- 
ings and grounds for the temporary care of its wards before they 
go to homes. The District of Columbia Appropriation Bill is now 
pending in the Senate, and private and sectarian institutions are en- 
deavoring to upset what was done in the House. The matter will 
finally be settled in a conference committee. 

Senator McMillan's report above referred to is devoted to child- 
caring work alone, and recommends, as a result of investigation, co- 
ordination of agencies in that branch, and especially the enlarge- 
ment of the functions and facilities of the Board of Children's Guar- 
dians, which was founded by Amos G. Warner, the former Superin- 
tendent of Charities, who got the act creating it through '^ ^""^ss, 
and which has done admirable work in "• 
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No report received. 



BV MISS ALICE BOVKIN, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 

At the last session of the legislature a bill providing a State re- 
formatory was introduced, but was lost, although the majority was 
in favor of it. There will certainly be something more done for it 
at the next session. Public ser»timent is turned in that direction. 

We have no new State institutions, but the insane asylum at 
Milledgeville has been improved by the State. The other two State 
institutions, the School for Deaf and Dumb at Cave Spring and the 
School for the Blind at Macon, report about as last year. They all 
need more help. 

Each county has its poorhouse and jail. The convicts of the 
State are leased, — a system very objec! ion able to many of out best 
citizens ; yet no other solution of the problem has been found. 

We have a number of private charitable institutions in the State, 
among them the Orphans' Home at Decatur, owned by the North 
Georgia Conference ; another at Macon, owned by the South 
Georgia Conference; and a third in Atlanta, owned by the Baptist 
denomination. These are all kept up by voluntarj' contributions. 
The Hebrews have an orphans' home in Atlanta also, and there is 
an Atlanta Home for the Friendless. The Grady Hospital is one 
of the blessings to humanity in the same city, where also Carrie 
Steele has been doing a noble work for the colored race for a 
number of years, and has established an orphans' home for colored 
children. Our cities have faithfully cared for all the needy. The 
old soldiers and their widows are pensioned by the State, 



As the biennial session of the legislature had not adjourned at the 
time of the last report to this Conference, it is proper to state the 
action taken after that report was made, and to sum up such results 
as are significant. 
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cess of the Chicago Bureau of Cliarilies. under the direction of its 

V secretary, Dr. Philip W. Ayres. It is, in fact, a chadty organi- 
zation society, lluring the past winter its progress has been sub- 
stantial, and Dr. Ajtcs's work gives every promise of permanency. 
In February, in addition to the central office, five district offices, 
with paid secretaries, had been established, the co-operation of the 
principal re lief -giving societies and of Cook County's outdoor 
relief office and of seventy-five churches of all denominations had 
been obtained, and a force of over two hundred volunteer friendly 
visitors was already at work and meeting in regular conferences. 

In the care of the insane, two items of alleviation are worth 
noticing : — 

First. Although it is three years since the law was passed giving 
county judges an option between a jury trial and inquiry by a com- 
mission of physicians in insanity cases, it has been only within a 
few months that any commissions have been appointed in the county 
of Cook, where nearly half the insane cases of Illinois are tried. 
There is good reason to think that the present county judge will use 
commissions more and more, and we may hope for great improve- 
ment in the general management of Cook County insane cases. 

Second. At the asylum at Kankakee the men's infirmary wards 
and acute violent cases are now in charge of women nurses, assisted 
by male orderlies. Like every other effort to treat insanity as a 
symptom of disease rather than of depravitj', the result is good. 
While this practice is not entirely new in the care of the insane, it is 
new in Illinois ; and the prospect that it will be followed in our other 
State hospitals is fair. 



INDIANA. 



By ERNEST BiCKNELL, 



: SECRETARY. 



No session of the legislature has been held since the last meeting 
of the Conference. However, some results of the enactments of the 
legislature which met in the winter of 1895 have been experienced 
during the past year for the first time. 

The State Soldiers' Home, for which an appropriation was made 
by the last legislature, has been enough completed to permit the 
admission of inmates. Its population. May i. 1896, was near 200. 
Veterans of the Civil War, their wives or widows, are eligible for 
admission. 
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Another act of the last legislature providing for reports of outdoor 
poor relief, to be made quarterly by township overseers of the poor to 
the Board of State Charities, did not go into effect until the autumn 
of 1895 ; and its results are only beginning to be seen. Full reports 
are required, and the law will in a short time have given the Board 
of State Charities such a record of outdoor relief as has seldom 
been secured in any State. The facts to be given include name, 
age, nationality, occupation, and disability of every person receiving 
assistance, except where the relief is for a family, in which case the 
report includes all these facts concerning the head of the family, the 
number of members, and the age of each. In each instance of 
relief, also, the kind of assistance given and its value in money are 
required to be reported. 

An appropriation of $100,000 was made by the legislature of 1895 
for the extension of the four State insane hospitals, and three have 
been or are now being enlarged from this appropriation. The in- 
crease in capacity resulting from the expenditure will be about 350, 
making the total hospital capacity of the State about 3,300. A suf- 
ficient number of applications for admission are now on file to fill 
up the additional capacity as fast as it is ready for occupancy. 

The State School for Feeble-minded Youth was given an appro- 
priation in 1895, with which it purchased 255 acres of land, giving 
a total ground area of 3 1 o acres. Upon the farm, at a considerable 
distance from the main buildings, has been erected a plain farm- 
house, in which forty or forty-five of the larger and stronger boys of 
the school have been colonized. It is the purpose to continue the 
development of the school in this direction, the farm thus serving 
to provide healthful and attractive occupation for the stronger mem- 
bers of the institution, and a large proportion of the food supplies 
which otherwise would have to be purchased. 

A great increase of the inmates of the county poor asylums has 
occurred in the past twelve months. From a total population of 
about 3,700 in 1894, a total of about 4,500 was reached in 1895. 
The increase in a single year was, therefore, almost twenty-two per 
cent. 

The Board of State Charities in the autumn of 1895 began the 
publication of a quarterly periodical known as the Indiana Bulletin 
of Charities and Correction. This is serving a useful purpose in 
keeping the public informed of all matters of interest pertaining 





to the public charitable and correctional institutions, and in en- 
abling the board to communicate directly and regularly with the 
large number of persons in the State who are officially or otherwise 
interested in its purposes, plans, and work. An edition of about 
3,000 copies is issued regularly, and copies find their way to every 
township and almost every post-office in the State. 



INDIAN TERRITORY. 

BV REV. ROBERT W. HJLL, D.D., CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, 

As yet there is no legislation to report for this year, although at 
the time of writing this report many bills affecting the Indian Terri- 
tory are pending in Congress. Of the proposed legislation the most 
important is that embraced in the bills intended to carry 
recommendations of the Dawes Commission. Most of these have 
in view the termination of the present system of tribal courts with 
their tribal prisons, and the extension of the jurisdiction of our 
United States courts, so that it may cover all cases arising in the 
Territory, This means practically the end of all tribal government, 
and the merging of the Indians with the rest of the population. 
This is desirable, but may not be accomplished this Congress. The 
care of the insane is still in the hands of (he Indian governments, 
and has not improved. There is only one asylum in the Territory. 
The orphans receive more and better care than formerly, as two 
new orphanages have been lately buih by the Indians. 

There is no such thing as charity organization. Whatever is done 
for the destitute whites is done by private individuals or fraternal 
societies. There is no hospital in the Territory, nor any schools 
for the feeble-minded, deaf or dumb, and practically none for the 
blind, although there is a so-called blind asylum. It has no teachers, 
and is only an almshouse where the blind are received. 

The prisons are schools of vice, where young and old, guilty and 
innocent, are herded together, with no attempt at separation. Much 
is needed in the way of reform ; but, as long as the Territory retains 
its present anomalous government, we may not look for a change for 
the better. 



1 
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IOWA. 
BY MRS. NETTIE F. HOWARD, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 

The Twenty-sixth General Assembly adjourned April, 1896. 

Bills passed. — An act requiring juvenile prisoners to be kept sep- 
arate from older offenders. An act against obscene matter written 
or printed, the penalty being one year instead of thirty days, and a 
fine of $1,000 instead of $100. An anti-cigarette bill. The age of 
protection was raised from thirteen to fifteen years. An act to 
relieve the Orphans' Home at Andrew, la., from a debt of long 
standing. 

Bills that failed of Passage, — Providing a system of parole for 
crime punishable by imprisonment in the penitentiary. An act to 
regulate the time when children must leave the streets in the evening 
and to prevent children of fifteen years and under being employed in 
manufacturing establishments. To provide for care and control of 
neglected children between the ages of two and fourteen years, and 
power to rescue them from homes of vice and place them in the 
State Orphans* Home, trustees of said home becoming guardians, 
with power to indenture or adopt in families. The bill further pro- 
vides an agent to find suitable homes for children from the State 
Orphanage. 

In 1895 ^^^ State Orphans' Home introduced industrial training. 
December, 1896, the State of Iowa celebrates its first half-century. 
It has now over 2,057,000 population. Thirteen State institutions 
care for her defective, dependent, insane, and criminal population, 
which numbers about 6,000 persons. A new hospital for the insane 
is in process of erection. This makes the fourth institution of this 
kind in Iowa. Besides, a large number of counties take especial 
care of these unfortunates. 

A bill was before the legislature to provide a hospital for epilep- 
tics, of which there are 4,000 in the State. Half of these are cared 
for in the county poorhouses, in the insane asylums, and at the Glen- 
wood Home for Feeble-minded Children, leaving 2,000 unprovided 
for. Another bill to admit adult feeble-minded in the Glenwood in- 
stitution. In addition, we are hopin;; for a reformatory and a 
hospital for inebriates, which will then allow State supervision of all 
who need treatment. 
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Private cliarities are on the increase. Benedict Home for Women 1 
is includt;d in this category, but receives State aid, (9,200 being 1 
appropriated this year. Benedict Retreat at Decorah is another I 
rescue for women, and one opened in Dubuque this spring is known I 
as the Industrial Home for Women. As Iowa h.is no great cities, I 
and police matrons are allowed in places of 25,000 population, 
limited number are employed. 

Charity organization societies operate in Davenport, Des Moinei 
Burlington, and Cedar Rapids. Private institutions for the care of I 
children is a valued addition to our charitable efforts, a list of which | 
we send with this report. This includes the Iowa Home Society, 
whose nursery has been moved from Davenport to Des Moines, and i 
which has since its organization in i8S3 placed 1,127 children. 
the year ending in May, 1896, homes have been found for about zoo | 
children. 

Hospital work is developing well in our State. Eight of the hos- I 
pitals from which reports have come maintain training schools for | 
nurses. 

Towns of s,ooo population and under have made organized efforts 
to help the poor thb winter. The best-equipped and probably the 
oldest benevolent society in the State is the Ladies' Industrial Relief * 
Society of Davenport, dating its operations from 1849. It own 
valuable property, and promotes especially industrial relief, hav 
a laundry, a day nursery, sewing-school for girls, a woman's club, etc. \ 

The following is a list of the private institutions for children in j 
Iowa, with the year when each was organized, as near as known r — 

Orphans" Home for De!(iiule Children Andrew. 1864 ■ 

St. Mary's Orphans' Home Dubuque, [S78 

Home for the Friendless Dubuque. 

Christian Home Council Bluffs, 1883 

Home for ihe Friendless Cedar Rapids, 1884 

Des Moines Home for Friendless Children . . . Des Moines, 1837 ' 

Iowa Children Home Society Des Moines, 1SS8 1 

Children's Home Near Spirit Lake, Dii:kin<ion County, 189a 

Lutheran Home for Children Muscatine, 1894 

Swedish (.irphans" Home Stanton. 

Boys' and Girls' Home Sioiix City, 1S94 

St. Vincent's Home Davenport. 1895 

Tlic Odd Fellows are contemplating a home for orphans. 
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KANSAS. 

By GEORGE A. CLARK, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 

No legislation has been had since the last report. The State In- 
dustrial Reformatory for first felons has been put in operation, and 
has 98 inmates, of the average age of twenty-one years. The officials 
report encouraging work during the nine months since the institu- 
tion was opened, and also that the citizens of Hutchinson, where 
the reformatory is located, are giving hearty support and co-opera- 
tion in all measures for the good of the institution. 

Official cognizance is had of the need of additional provisions for 
the insane, and for the shelter and care of feeble-minded women of 
child-bearing age. It is proposed that the latter class be cared for 
in a custodial annex to the Home for Feeble-minded Children. 

New buildings at the Soldiers' Orphans Home, costing $91,000, 
are approaching completion, and will be opened for the reception of 
all children, under a comprehensive policy of State care, disposition, 
and supervision. 

The organization of a State Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion is contemplated as an aid to correct methods. The age of pro- 
tection in Kansas has been established at eighteen years. Prison 
statistics are improving in encouragement, but there is need of ac- 
tion to secure a more uniform administration of justice. 

In the care of failing veterans of the Union Army, Kansas is 
faithful to her record for loyalty. None of these or their wives and 
children are permitted to cross the threshold of the county poor- 
house. 

A strong effort is being made to return to the policy of legalizing 

the rum traffic, but there is no indication that public sentiment will 

favor it. 

Population and Cost of State Establishments. 

iMstitutum. Daily A vgrage Total Cost of Cur- 

Numher. rent Support. 

Topeka Insane Asylum 765 $157.88 

Osawatomie Insane Asylum 768 > 53-27 

Institution for the Blind 75 230.66 

School for the Deaf 220 209.91 

Asylum for Idiotic and Imbecile Youth 109 168.24 

State Reform School 204 165.00 

Girls' Industrial Scho'jl 96 166.60 

Soldiers' Orphan Home 132 M4-I7 
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KENTUCKY, 

By W, T, ROLPH, CORRESPONOINr. SECRETARY. 

The legislature of the past winter was favorable to the support 
of our hospitals and insane a&ylunis, and our governor has made 
strong recommendations for further improvemenl in our reformatorj' 
institutions. An act providing for the protection of vagrant and 
destitute children, actually or apparently under the age of sixteen 
years, was passed, providing a heavy penalty for exposure, cruelty, 
neglect, or desertion of children, and allowing the care and dis- 
posing of children. There has also been opened in Louisville and 
in other cities of the Slate branches of the Children's Home Society. 

The State has no Board of Charities and Correction. 

Comparing statistics of the insane for the years 1894-gg, there 
does not seem to be much difference. Two new buildings were 
erected (in addition to the large ones already there) at Lakeland 
Asylum during 1895,- — one for women, which accommodates 150 
patients, and one for males which will accommodate 225. The 
colored patients in all of our institutions and correctional establish- 
ments are kept in separate buildings from the whites. 

The commitments to the Industrial School of Reform in Louis- 
ville .show a slight decrease this year over the previous. There has 
recently been added to this institution a large new building for 
colored girls. The building is complete in all of its appointments, — 
a fine school-room, work-room, play-rooms, etc. Up to this time 
there had been no school of reform for colored girls, and this in- 
stitution will undoubtedly prove of great benefit. 

Charity oi^anization methods continue to make progress in 
Kentucky. During the past year a charity organization society 
has been organized at Lexington. The Louisville Charity Organi- 
zation and its work have steadily grown in ihe confidence nf the com- 



3 trouble has been had in finding the means to support 
It and satisfactory manner. 
i of the Charily Organization of Louisville from 
; of last report) to March, 1896. show 1,106 appli- 
1 873 were relieved, and 334 were dismissed as un- 
worthy and not requiring relief. There were paid out considerable 
sums of monej' for relief and emergency work, this latter being in- 
cident to the dull times. 
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The Louisville Wa)rfarers* Lodge has done efficient service during 
the period stated above, and, while they have fewer professional 
tramps (they now seemingly avoid Louisville), they have taken care 
of a class of day laborers, mechanics, and even skilful mechanics, 
by providing them with work, and thereby preserving their self- 
respect and tiding them and their families over the winter, this class 
being forced out of employment simply from stress of the times. 

Within the last year or two there has been a decided awakening 
in Kentucky as to the work that is encompassed by the National 
Charities and Correction, and the leaven is working in such a way 
as will put Kentucky fully up to the front with her sister States on 
this line. The improvement in our correctional, insane, and similar 
institutions the last few years is almost phenomenal. 



LOUISIANA. 

BY MICHEL HEYMANN, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 

Our legislature meets only biennially: there was no session this 
year. We shall try again at the next session (May, 1896) to have 
our bill passed for the creation of a State Board of Charities and 
Corrections with better hope of success, hanng enlisted the good 
will of some of our best citizens. 

Some bills for the protection of children were passed at the last 
session of the legislature, and we hope that more will be passed next 
May. 

Public sentiment begins to be aroused here in favor of the im- 
proved mode in dealing with the pauper and criminal class. I still 
believe that, if we could get the Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection to meet in New Orleans, it would help us considerably in 
our work. 

Rev. Beverly E. Warner, rector of Trinity Church, has done some 
excellent work. The following is his report : — 

"The work undertaken by the Trinity Parish of New Orleans 
has for its object the helping of the poor to help themselves. There 
is an industrial yard, where men may work, sawing and piling wood, 
for which they receive only a lodging and meal ticket, — no money. 
The effort is for paupers, to get them over temporary difficulties, and 
does not attempt to provide permanent employment in the yard. 
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A labor bureau, on a small scale, has grown up out of this e 
prise ; and scores of men have secured temporary jobs, while man; 
have been fortunate enough to make their way through the yard, 
into permanent positions. In connection with the yard, a lodging- 
house has been established, with a reading and smoking i 
attached. The average attendance is 600 per month. Next yeat 
cheap and nourishing food will be furnished to lodgers 

" A crfeche and house after the fashion of what is known as the- 
colUge sctUfment plan has been in active operation during the. 
winter. A lady who has devoted her life to this work resides w 
an assistant and a servant in this house, and has already become: 
an influence for the uplifting of the neighborhood. 

" \ girls' club, intended to brighten the dull times of young girls 
who work in the adjacent mills, has been created. A boys' club 
is in coniemplatio 

" Although the work is carried on under the auspices of Trii 



D sense .sectarian, and is supported by all sorts of 
: least generous contributors are the Hebrews of 
Lo are known for their unsectarian zeal in good 

)ugh its 



Church, 

people. Not the 

New Orlea 

The Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Childre 
able president. Rev. E. A. Clay, continues its good wo 

I am sorry to say thai the progress made in our State is not what 
I expected. I attribute this state of affairs somewhat to my absence 
from the Conference in New Haven ; for, had I been there, my 
chances for having the meeting here instead of at Grand Rapids 
would have been good, and the results of this gathering would have 
been immense. It wilt be remembered the tight in Nashville was 
between New Haven, Grand Rapids, and New Orleans, and many 
ol my friends promised to help me to get the Conference to come 
to New Orleans instead of going to Michigan ; and that would have 
been right, because we need it more down here. We will talk about 
this if 1 get a chance to go this year to Grand Rapids. 

I learned much in the International Prison Congress held in 
Paris last summer ; and I intend to have some of the theories put 
in practice, if my Louisiana friends v 
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The associated charities of the various cities continue to do com- 
mendable work. 

An effort will be made to secure from the next legislature favorable 
action concerning the establishment of a reformatory prison for 
women. While there are but five women in the State prison, there 
are a large number in the jails who should be removed, and given 
different intiuences and care from that afforded by the jail. The 
principle proclaimed by Elizabeth Frye eighty years ago, that 
women only should be employed in the superintendence of women 
prisoners, seems to be impressing itself upon the minds of many in 
Maine who are interested in prison reform. 



MARYLAND. 

BY MISS KATE M. MCLANE, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 

At the biennial session of Maryland's legislature this winter 
there was little legislation affecting charitable or correctional in- 
terests. A loan of 5500,000 was authorized toward the erection of 
new penitentiary buildings; and $75,000 was appropriated for build- 
ings at the State Insane Asylum, No. 2, which, on the cottage plan, 
is to be situated on a large farm, Springfield, in Carroll County. 

The State Institution for Feeble-minded Children received an 
extra 65,000 to complete a new ward. This institution proposes to 
add later a building for epileptic children, and thus care for some 
unfortunates now improperly housed at almshouses. 

In Baltimore the political upheaval of last autumn, among other 
results, brought about non-political appointments to unpaid city 
boards, notably the jail board and the trustees of the poor, who 
control the City Almshouse (Bay View Asylum) and supervise the 
city patients at eight subsidized hospitals. The jail board has al- 
ready isolated its juvenile from its adult prisoners, putting the former 
under care of a matron. It is also replacing inadequate and unhygi- 
enic tubs with a plentiful supply of needle baths. 

The Henry Watson Children's Aid Society, following up the action 
of last year, has extended its work, and now receives and places in 
appropriate homes children of all ages, carefully supervising their 
care and treatment. 

The managers of the Industrial Home for Colored Girls succeeded 
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in having a bill passed giving them control of all girls committed to 
their custody by any justice of the peace until they are twenty-one 
years of age instead of eighteen, as heretofore. 

A commendable new charitable organization is the Instructive 
Visiting Nurse Association, with one trained nurse at work in South 
Baltimore, and the hope of reporting an increased staff next year. 

An encouraging sign of the growth of intelligent sympathy rather 
than of sentimental selfishness is found in the large reduction in 
money and supplies sent to the police stations this season for dis- 
tribution among the poor. From January i to date, only $1,383 was 
acknowledged by the police authorities. 

But probably the most significant development in Maryland since 
the last Conference is the appointment by the governor of the State, 
and by the mayor of Baltimore, of women on boards of certain pub- 
lic institutions, such as the Baltimore Almshouse Board, the Female 
House of Refuge and the Boys* House of Refuge. These appoint- 
ments were cautiously made in response to a steadily growing public 
conviction that women should be represented on the governing 
bodies of charitable and correctional institutions, public or private, 
which care for women and children. It is hoped that the heartily 
commended innovation of Governor Lowndes and Mayor Hooper 
will be imitated by subscribers to private institutions for women and 
children, where women are still, in most cases, merely members of 
auxiliary boards, with no responsibility, no power of initiative, and 
consequently with little intelligent or helpful interest. 



MASSACHUSETTS. 

BY F. B. SANBORN, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 

Ours is one of the few States that still hold annual sessions, and 
therefore we have great facilities for new acts and for changes in 
our charitable system. These were used in 1895 very freely, but 
much more sparingly this year. A special asylum for the criminal 
and convict insane was established by law in 1895 in connection 
with the workhouse and almshouse at Bridgewater, known by the 
name of " State Farm." Such an asylum, without due authoriza- 
tion of law, had existed there for nine years. Its inmates number 
about 240. 
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A hospital for epileptics was also authorized at Monson, on the 
farm lately occupied by the State Primary School, which was closed 
last July. The old buildings have been removed, and plans for new 
buildings accepted. It will be a year or two yet before any consid- 
. erable number of epileptics can occupy them. They must there- 
fore continue in the insane asylums and (if children) in the ■' Hos- 
pital Cottages " at Baldwinsvitle, an establishment mainly given up 
to young epileptics. Perhaps the unfinished Asylum for Chronic 
Insane at Medfield, in part occupied this spring, after six years 
of plans and building, will receive some insane epileptics, for whom 
a portion of its room for i,ooo patients was originally designed. 
Both the Monson Hospital and the Medfield Asylum have super- 
intendents, — Dr. Copp, formerly of the Taunton Insane Hospital, 
at the former, and Dr. French, lately of the New Hampshire Asy- 
lum, at Medfield. 

A hospital for tuberculous patients (practically a charity hospital) 
was also authorized by the State legislature last year, and its site 
is fixed at Rutland in Worcester County. 

A long legislative hearing in 1895 resulted in giving back to the 
trustees of the Lyman (reform) School the powers of placing-out and 
visiting its boys which they had before the Board of Lunacy and 
Charity assumed exclusive powers. The Primary School having 
been abolished, its trustees (the same as those of the Lyman and 
Industrial Schools) opened a small home for boys in the town of 
Berlin; and the State Board opened two small homes at Arlington 
and Ludlow, for such children as formerly went to Monson. There 
are thus three small establishments, containing less than 100 chil- 
dren, in lieu of one big establishment at Monson. They are experi- 
mental in character, and their legal status is in controversy. 

Controversy also exists concerning the proper management of 
the city charities and prisons of Boston, which (population 500,000) 
now supports at its own cost (practically) more than 2,000 prisoners, 
nearly 1,300 insane poor, and 1.500 sane poor, besides i.zoo chil- 
dren ; that is, some 6,000 persons by average, besides the outdoor 
poor relieved by the Boston overseers of the poor, at a yearly cost 
of $120,000. The additional yearly cost of the fully supported pris- 
oners, paupers, insane persons, and children, is now about {700,000, 
including cost of administration, — nearly as much as the State pays 
for charitable and reformatory work. This large outlay by Boston 
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mitment for penalty, giving an 
waiting trial, there were in ; 
men and 981 women. This 
at this season, being one in e 



aggregate of 3,202. Including those 

.11, April I, 7.330 prisoners, — 6,349 

is [he largest number ever in prison 

ry 341 of the population. A year 



ago there were only 6,895, ^"'' ^^^ years ago only 5,21 

Class 3. — Insuhordinates. We have two State reform schools, 
with 385 pupils ; and six county truant or " parental " schools, with 
nearly 500 pupils; in all, say 850 insuhordinates. lo whom may 
be added 150 of ibis class committed to the custody of the central 
Board, — an aggregate of 1,000. 

B. Groi;p of Destitutes. 

Class I . — The Aged and Infirm {Sane) Poor are partly in 2 1 7 city 
and town almshouses, partly in the State Almshouse al Tewksbury 
and its adjunct at Bridgewater, and partly in private t.imilics at 
public cost, the relative numbers being 4,000 in the local alms- 
houses April I, 700 in the State almshouses, and 600 in families, — 
a total of 5,300. 

Class 2.~ Destitute Children. These have mostly been wilhdravm 
from poorliouses, which now contain some 300; while special 
homes, hke that in Boston, with 440 inmates, contain more than 
600; and nearly or quite 2.000 are either boarded in families for 
a price or for the labor they can render. These are all under pub- 
lic supervision ; but nearly as many more are cared for by private 
charities (orphans' hor.ies, children's aid societies, etc.). With their 
mothers in prison ("up to the age of two years) there may be 70. 
This class cannot be estimated at less than 5,000 at any one time. 

Classes 3 and 4. — The Sief: and Injured Poor are in State and 
dty hospitals, generally at public expense. They will number at 
one time less than 1,500 probably, but in course of a year more 
than 10,000. Massachusetts has a special system for this class at 
State expense, which has been in force more than thirty years, and 
provides for thousands. 

Among the sick poor are reckoned (he tender mfants, motherless 
or deserted, whom the State has also specially cared for, for nearly 
thirty years (since the chartering of the Massachusetts Infant Asy- 
lum in 1867). They have much increased of late, and now amount, 
together with those in chartered asylums or pubhc establishments 
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under State supervision, such as the Massachusetts and St. Mary's 
Asylums, the Boston Children's Home (on Marcella Street), etc., 
to nearly 500. More than half these infants are not ill at all, but 
they require almost as much care as older patients do in illness. 
The success of the State authorities in preserving life in a class 
which seldom lived to be two years old is one of the best results 
of our whole policy. 

C. Group of Defectives. 

Class I. — The Insane, Next to prisoners, and soon likely to sur- 
pass even those in number, this is the largest special class constantly 
under public care in Massachusetts. As compared with the regis- 
tered prisoners April i (7,330), the insane at the same date in pub- 
lic and private hospitals and asylums (twenty-two in all), together 
with 132 boarding in families, under State supervision, numbered 
6,030 ; and in other families, in almshouses and almshouse asy- 
lums, and here and there in prisons, there were at the same date 
not less than 970, making an aggregate of 7,000. The increase 
in the first-named total (6,030) since the same date in 1895 is 225, 
and in the whole aggregate 250, so that a year hence it may be 
that the insane will outnumber the prisoners. In course of a year 
many more different persons become prisoners than are entered as 
insane, the latter being perhaps 8,500 ; while there are more than 
20,000 prisoners in a year, after allowing for duplications. Of 
course, the sane poor receiving partial support (outdoor relief) are 
more than both these numbers together, in course of twelve months, 
— say 40,000 different persons, including children. But the con- 
stant average of those partially supported cannot well exceed 9,000, 
when reduced to the equivalent of full support, — say two dollars a 
week. And, of those, not less than 2,000 are either ill, or children, 
or mentally affected, so that the average of persons thus aided 
(sane adults) would be less than 7,000, the present number of the 
insane. The population of the State being now 2,500,000, this 
^ives us I insane person in 355. It is probably above this, — say 

in 330, — and is steadily increasing. 

Class 2. — Idiotic and Fccbk'jninded PersoJis. For these the State 
irnishes a combination of school and asylum in new buildings at 
'altham, about ten miles west of Boston, now containing 415 in- 

ates. At the Hospital Cottages in Baldwinsville are something 
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more tlian loo epileptic, defoi'med, crippled, or mentally defective 
children, who, added to tliis class (when they belong there), 
bring the total to 500. In the almshouses of the cities and tow: 
and [hose of the State are perhaps 600 more, making an aggregate 
of 1,100. This number also increases, but not so fast as that of the 
insane. , . 

Class 3. — The Blind. A considerable number of this class oi 
defectives are maintained in almshouses and among the outdooi^ 
poor. There are also about 200 in (he admirable kindergarten and' 
school for the blind conducted in Boston by Mr. Michael Anagnos, 
the son-in-iaw and successor of Dr. S. G. Howe. Most of the gradu- 
ates of this school are self-supporting ; and it is not reckoned as a 
charity, but a place of popular education. Probably the blind wha 
are publicly supported do not exceed 150. 

Class 4. — The Deaf. The same remark applies to the deaf, of 
whom a comparatively small number are now to be called " deaf- 
mutes," because more than 230 of the deaf children of the State 
are now taught to speak and read the lips. The three or four 
establishments in wiiich they are — at Boston (a day school), at 
Northampton (the Clarke Institution), at Beverly (a small asylum), 
and at Hartford, Ct., — contain in all some 325 Massachusetts pu- 
pils, for whom the State pays from fioo to $200 a year for the 
education and support of each. It olTends the managers of these 
superior educational establishments to have them classed as chari- 
ties, in the same sense that almshouses and hospitals are. 



MICHIGAN. 

BY DR. JAMES A, POST, CORRESPONDINI 

There having been no session of the State legislature since the 
last report, there are, of course, no new matters of legislation. 

The two new State institutions mentioned in report for 1895 — 
namely, the Home for the Feeble-minded, at Lapeer, and the Upper 
Peninsula Hospital for the Insane, at Newberry — are both progress- 
ing favorably. 

The superintendent of the former writes (Feb. a8. 1896) "tjiat the 
capacity for the older class o£ boys is already reached. There are 
at present 160 inmates of all ages,^from six 10 sixty years, — and all 
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grades of rtientality represented. The ordinary school methods are 
used, with physical training and manual labor, such as housekeeping, 
laundry work, farming, gardening, sewing, and carpenter work." It 
will be necessary to enlarge the capacity in the near future. 

The hospital (Newberry) has been caring for patients since 
Nov. I, 1895. It is constructed on the "cottage plan," each 
cottage having a capacity of 50 patients. Three cottages are already 
filled. An infirmary and a disturbed cottage, with capacity of 50 
each, are now under construction; and, when finished, 250 patients 
can be cared for. There is a plunge-bath and shower-bath system. 
The hospital idea for the insane is being carried out, and individual- 
ism as far as possible, also different forms of •electrical treatment. 

The working of the new "parole law" has been, so far, generally 
satisfactory. Ten convicts have been paroled from Jackson prison, 
nine of whom are doing well. Fourteen have been paroled from the 
Ionia prison, and four or five from the Marquette prison. Only one 
has been returned at this date (March 18, 1896), and that on 
account of drunkenness. 

The Marquette prison has 210 inmates, with only 10 to 15 
employed at productive labor. The board is considering proposi- 
tions to contract the services of a number of convicts from clothing 
and iron-ware manufacturers. 

The Jackson prison has 811 inmates, 625 of whom are employed 
on contract labor and 50 on State account. A number of men are 
employed about the prison at unproductive labor. All the available 
men are employed, and work could be furnished for 50 or 75 more. 

The Ionia prison has 574 inmates, — 74 employed on knitting con- 
tract, 197 making furniture, and no caning chairs. Nearly all who 
are able to work are employed at productive labor. 

The State Board of Corrections and Charities has been making an 
effort to compel prisoners sentenced to county jails to perform 
manual labor during their term of imprisonment. There have been 
several provisions covering this ground upon the statutes of the 
State for many years ; but they have existed as "dead letters," so to 
speak, no use having been made of them. The consequence has 
been that for years in this State, to a large class of offenders (many 
of them tramps, vagrants, and drunks), the county jail has been 
looked upon as a public institution (in the nature of a hotel), wliere 
they could secure board and lodc^ing without cost to themselves; 
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where, nominally prisoners, they could spend iheir time in idle and | 
vicious ways at an immense cost to the honest tax-payer. 

The State Board corresfwnded with the various countv boards of | 
supervisors, urging them, who only had the power to do t 
correct the evil, and provide and require work of inmates. More I 
or less favorable responses have been received. Some officers have -j 
acted promptly, and have set the prisoners "serving sente 
their respective jails to work ; and the majority of the replies to the J 
State Board's communication are such as to encourage the hope that 1 
in the near future the cause of idleness in our county jails will be | 
a thing of the past. In this connection, and in consideration of the ( 
fact that our Conference will be held in Kent County, it seems J 
proper, in passing, to simply mention that in the jail of Kent county J 
the plan for such labor is the most complete of any county in 
State. 

The Michigan legislature of 1895 enacted the following law : - 

Any person, society, or asylum engaged in indenturing or placing J 
in homes any child or children brought from any other State for 
the purpose of placing in homes by indenture or otherwise shall, 
before placing such child or children in any home, file with the 
judge of probate of the county in which such child or children is 
to be placed a bond with two or more sureties, one of which sureties 
shall reside in the county where such indenture is made, and both 
of whom shall be residents of this State, b the sum of one thousand 
dollars for each child so placed, to be approved by the probate 
judge of said county, which bond shall be conditioned that the child 
for which it is given shall not become a town, county, or State 
charge before it shall have reached the age of twenty-one ye.irs. . 
The experience of Michigan has been such that the legislature . 
deemed such an enactment necessary; and the Board of Control J 
of our State Public School reports that its effect has been such as J 
to enable them to place its own wards In homes, to such an extent 1 
as to empty one of the cottages at the home, and make room for the 1 
home to receive infants under two years of age. — a class which has I 
heretofore been excluded, and which remained in our poorhouses J 
because of lack of room. 

The fourteenth annual conference of county agents 
tion of the Board of Corrections and Charities was held at PHnt, J 
Dec. to, II, 1S95. The usual interest was manifested, and enjoj^- I 
ment and profit derived. The convention was honored by the pres* I 
ence of Rev, H. H. Hart, General Secretary of the National Confer- ' 
ence, and delighted and instrucied by one of his stirring addresses. 
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The " Pingree Potato Plan," or the cultivation of idle lands, is 
worthy of mention in this paper ; but the space allotted limits such 
mention to the simple statement that the plan, which originated in 
1894, has met with wide-spread approval, and has been adopted in 
several cities throughout this country, and even attracted some 
attention in the Old World. 



MINNESOTA. 

Population y 1,575,000. 
BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM W. FOLWELL, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 

No session of the legislature has been held during the past year, 
so there is no legislation to report. 

The State Fire Relief Commission completed its work June i, 
1895. Notwithstanding the hard times, nearly every one of the 
2,700 fire sufferers relieved is now a self-supporting citizen. 

The fourth Minnesota Conference of Charities and Correction 
was held at Faribault, Oct. 29-31, 1895. The excellence of the 
papers presented in the last two conferences may be judged from 
the fact that two of them were printed by The Lend a Hand of Bos- 
ton, and three by the Charities Revie^v of New York. As a result 
of the Faribault conference, the Minnesota Prison Association has 
been organized, with branches in St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

The Minnesota Bulletin of Corrections and Charities^ published by 
the State Board of Corrections and Charities, has a wide circulation, 
and promotes communication between the State Board and those 
who are interested in the charitable and correctional work of the 
State. 

The semi-annual pauper enumeration taken by the State Board of 
Corrections and Charities indicates that the hard times have left 
a permanent increment to our pauper population. The ratio of 
paupers to the general population of the State in June, 1890, was 
3,910 to the million ; and June 30, 1895, it was 5,438. In the three 
cities of St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Duluth the ratio of paupers in 
June, 1890, was 4,140, and in June, 1895,8,185, — an increase of 
100 per cent. In the 78 rural counties the ratio increased in five 
years from 3,820 to 4,360, an increase of only 14 per cent. The 
burdens of pauperism in Minnesota are still comparatively light. 



On the other hand, the pri'son enumeration of December, 1895, 
shows (hat the ratio of prisoners to the million inhabitants was, 
Dec. 31, .885, 750; Dec. 31, 1S90. 715; Dec. 31, 1S95, 6S3,— 
showing a material decrease. Contrary 10 the general experience, 
while the ratio of prisoners has diminished in the urban counties 
from 1,580 to 1.300 in the past three years, it has increased in the 
rural counties from 385 !o 445. 

Our insane population continues to increase much more rapidly 
than the general population. The ratio of insane persons In the 
State hospitals to the population in 1880 was 830; in 1SS5, 1,145; 
in 1S90, 1,500 ; in 1895, 1,790. We anticipate a steady increase in 
our insane population until we shall have reached a ratio of perhaps 
3,000 in the million. 

Charity organization continues to make progress in Minnesota. 
The .Associated Charities of St. Paul and Minneapolis gain steadily 
in public confidence, and associated charities have been organized 
in several of the smaller cities of the State. 

There are in ihe Slate twenty-five hospitals for the sick, several 
of whioh maintain training schools for nurses. In St. Paul the City 
Hospital, St. Luke's Hospital, and St. Joseph's Hospital have all 
built important additions during the last year. 

A new custodial building 10 accommodate 150 males will soon be 
opened at the School for Feeble-minded. This \ 
capacity of the institution to 600, but more application 
on file than can be accommodated in the new building. 
is doing more for the feeble-minded, in proportion to her population, 
than any other Slate in the Union. We are fully committed to the 
policy of custodial care for the adults of this class, not only as a 
matter of humanity, but as the only efficient me.ins of preventing 
the increase of this most unfortunate class. 

The separate system of keeping county jail prisoners is required 
by l.iw, and is increasing in favor among the Minnesota sheriffs. 



DELINylJENT AND DEFENI 

A. Group of Delinquknts. 

Stalf convkts, serving sentence in t 
Reformatory, 565 (ratio, 360); fetty a 
workhouses and jails, 346 (ratio, 220); 



le Slate prison and Slate 
nvicts, serving sentence in 
prisoiKrs awaiting trial in 
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jails and lockups, 169 (ratio, 105). Total number of prisoners Dec. 
31, 1895, 1,080 (ratio, 685). 

Juvenile Delinquents in State Training School Dec. 31, 1895,369 
(ratio, 235). 

B. Group of Destitutes. 

Class I. The Aged Poor, — Inmates of poorhouses December, 
1895, 539 (ratio, 340). Total number of poorhouse inmates for the 
year, 995. Boarded out in private families at public expense, 278 
(ratio, 175). Inmates of homes for the aged, 175 (ratio, 115). Total 
of these three classes of destitutes, 992 (ratio, 630). 

Class 2. Destitute Children, — In the State Public School, 178 
(ratio, 115). In orphan asylums and similar institutions, 900 (ratio, 
570). Total, 1,078 (ratio, 585). (Not including 400 children placed 
in homes by the Children's Home Society and 817 placed in homes 
from the State Public School, still under guardianship, but not kept 
at public expense.) 

Class 3. The Sick Poor, — Kept in public or private hospitals at 
public expense in December, 1895, 282 (ratio, 180), not including 
700 private patients in hospitals. 

C. Group of Defectives Dec. 31, 1895. 

Class I. Pupils in School for the Blind, 68 (ratio, 45). 

Class 2. Pupils in School for the Deaf, 235 (ratio, 145). 

Class 3. Insane patients in State hospitals, 2,831 (ratio, 1,800). 

Class 4. Feeble-minded in State School, 457 (ratio, 290). 



MISSISSIPPI. 

BY J. L. POWER. 

The charitable or humane institutions of Mississippi are the 
State Lunatic Asylum at Jackson, the East Mississippi Insane Asy- 
lum at Meridian, the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb at Jack- 
son, the Institution for the Blind at Jackson, the Natchez Hospital 
at Natchez, and the State Charity Hospital at Vicksbur^. The 
four lirst named are supported wholly by the State ; the other two, 
by equal appropriations from the cities and the State. 

The State Lunatic Asylum had 751 patients Dec. 31, 1895, 395 
white and 356 colored : the East Mississippi Asylum had 243 pa- 
tients, all white, — in both about 1,000, less than two-thirds white. 
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uring or both, and may buy farms for that purpose. It may estab- 
lish a reformatory school or schools, and provide for keeping of 
juvenile offenders from association with hardened criminals. It 
may provide for the commutation of the sentence of convicts for 
good behavior and for the constant separation of the sexes, and for 
the separation of the white and black convicts as far as practicable, 
and for religious worship for the convicts. Convicts sentenced to 
the county jail shall not be hired or leased to any person or corpo- 
ration outside the county of their conviction after the first day of 
January, a.d. 1893, nor for a term which shall extend beyond that 
date. 

The convicts are now worked on three large farms, purchased and 
controlled by the State ; the governor, attorney-general, and three 
railroad commissioners being the Board of Control. This board, in 
its last report, says that " the work of the year has demonstrated be- 
yond all question that convicts can be worked advantageously on 
lands owned by the State, and not only made self-sustaining, but, 
with anything like good management, can be made to yield a profit.^' 
The board expresses deep regrdt **that the death-rate for 1895 ^^ 
unsatisfactory ; but upon the most constant and careful inquiry the 
board. cannot attribute it to the improper treatment of the convicts, 
nor to any special causes except the general amount of sickness 
that has prevailed during the year, the number of chronic invalids 
among the convicts, and the wretched condition in which many are 
brought to the prison from the county jails." (Deaths, 74.) The 
last report is to Sept. 30, 1895, where the total on hand was 990: 
white males, 132 ; black males, 848 ; black females, 10. 

Lifetime convicts, incurables, and those with chronic diseases are 
kept in the central prison in Jackson, where they are variously 
employed. The legislature at its recent session passed a bill for 
a separate institution for juvenile offenders, but it did not reach the 
governor in time for examination before adjournment. The matter 
will be taken up at next session, and there is no doubt of the meas- 
ure becoming a law. The necessity for this is apparent from the 
last statistics of the prison, showing convicts under 1 5 years, 21; 15 
to 20 years, 272 ; 20 to 25 years, 310. 

In addition to the charitable institutions maintained by the State 
there are several orphanages supported by voluntary contributions, — 
three of these at Natchez (two Catholic and one Protestant). The 
Baptist, Methodist, and Presbyterian denominations are also collect- 
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ing funds for the establishment of homes for widows and orphans 
having special claims upon them. The Masonic fraternity is accu- 
mulating a fund for the erection and endowment of a home, and 
the Odd Fellows have made a good beginning in the same direction. 



MISSOURI. 

BY REV. THOMAS M. FINNEY, D.D., CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 

Missouri holds biennial sessions of the legislature. The report 
of last year noted the legislation of the session in 1894-95 affecting 
the eleemosynary and penal institutions of the State. These institu- 
tions are controlled by local boards of managers, — the board in 
control of the State prison being the Secretary of State, Auditor, and 
Treasurer. Supervision is exercised by a biennial visitation and 
report to the legislature, by a committee appointed by the governor, 
consisting of one senator and two members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. At the last session a bill to establish a State Board 
failed of passage. The Committee of Supervision reported ad- 
versely to such a measure. It is, however, being advocated by the 
press : and no doubt the effort will be renewed at the next session. 

'i'he scheme and charter granted by the legislature for the govem- 
m,*nt of the city of St. Louis provides for a Board of Charity Com- 
missioners, which is invested with absolute control over the manage- 
ment of the city correctional and charitable institutions. The 
commission is appointed by the mayor. Recently two women have 
been appointed, one of whom is its chairman ; and there has been 
unusual activity in the exercise of its functions and authority. The 
need of various reforms in administration and equipment has been 
l)r«night to public attention, and lately there has l.)een formal arraign- 
ment and removal of the superintendent of one of the institutions. 
Mis appeal from this action to tlie civil court is pendin;r. The en- 
lire proceeding has awakened much public interest, especially along 
the line of incompetency and abuses in management, incident to 
appointments governed by political atViIiations. 

In former reports of tlie Corresponding Secretary, and especially 
in that for the year 1S93, there are com])lete enumeration and statis- 
tical data of the institutions, public and private, for the care of the 
unfortunate and dependent classes, U) which the inquirer is referred. 
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no material change in their number, condition, and operations having 
occurred. The State maintains schools for the blind and the deaf 
and dumb, and three hospitals for the insane, and makes an appro- 
priation for the St. Louis Insane Asylum, two reformatories, respec- 
tively for boys and girls, and State prison. These institutions are, 
with some exceptions, well supplied with buildings and equipment, 
and are reported well managed. 

The census of the penitentiary shows an extraordinary increase, — 
1,689 inmates in the year 1892 and 2,178 in 1894, being an in- 
crease of 29 per cent., and in the ratio of about 700 to the million of 
population. The inspectors in their report attribute this increase to 
the financial and industrial depression occurring during that period. 
Only 1,000 are employed under contract, and at rates per diem fifty 
cents for males and forty cents for females. One-sixth of the con- 
victs are under twenty years of age, and one-third between twenty 
and twenty-five years. The more youthful convicts are being sent 
by the governor to the Reformatory at Boonville. 

There are almshouses in eighty-eight of the one hundred and six 
counties of the State, with 2,603 inmates reported in 1892, being in 
the ratio of 867 to the million of population. 

For the care of the sick there are twenty-seven hospitals, eighteen 
located in the city of St. Louis, six in Kansas City, two in St. Joseph, 
and one in Hannibal. 

There are eleven orphanages in the State, of which eight are in 
St. Louis. Waifs are cared for by the municipality, and a House of 
Refuge is maintained for wayward and abandoned children ; and 
for the dependent many private charities, in some of which there is 
industrial training. An auxiliary of the National Children's Home 
Society has been in existence several years, with main office in St. 
Louis, and its organization and operations extended largely through- 
out the State. 

There are four organized relief societies, — Kansas City Provi- 
dent Association, and in the city of St. Louis the Provident Asso- 
ciation, the Hebrew Relief, and the St. Vincent de Paul Socit-ties. 
Their reports for the past year show ample support and elticient 
work. The oldest is the St. Louis Provident Association, now in its 
thirty-sixth year. It adopts the principles, aims, and methods (;f 
charity organization. In \?ie years it has enlarged the scope of its 
operations, especially on the lines of employment relief, whic*" 
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embraces wood-yard and men's lodge, laundry, sewing-room, woman 
lodge, and day nurserj'. During the past year the department 1 
of district nurses has been introduced ; and during the four months J 
ending May :, iSgfj, a restaurant for cheap meals has been < 
ducted, the rate being from one to five cents. There were soldi| 
66,297 meals, and il was practically self-supporting and the t 
mcnt otherwise satisfactory. 



MONTANA. 
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, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 



That there has been a rapid advance in sentiment concerning the A 
care of the dependants, delinquents, and criminal classes in Moi]> 1 
tana, is apparent to a close observer. Since Rev. J. H. Crooker 1 
came to the State, four years ago, he has been an important factor 'I 
in educating the public mind as to what was going on elsewhere. J 
He drew up the bill, which became a law, creating our State Board i 
of Charities. He has written articles for the press, preached sermons I 
upon the proper care of these classes, served on the local charity J 
committee of Helena, and organized, finally, a club last year for the I 
express purpose of studying such institutions as the Elmira Keform-l 
atory and the Sherborn Prison. Hull House, and People's Palacea 
(London), Toynbee Hall, etc. The fruits of the labors of this one] 
man are seen by the intelligent action of our citizens. The ; 
prison at Billings is to have a separate department for women. 
old prison has been remodelled, and younger convicts and women I 
are kept apart from the others. A school has been established ' 
there, conducted by a prisoner. 

Our Asylum for the Insane is conducted upon the newer methods 
of treatment -. although, we regret to say, Montana has still the con- 
tract system in full force in the care of its poor, insane, criminals, 
deaf, and blind. The Reform School is in charge of a man from 
Indiana, who has proved acceptable to the board at Miles City, 
where it is beautifully situated, with a line farm, well cultivated by 
the boys. Two good brick buildings have been erected for schools 
and workshops, all in running order. This institution, for one so 
young, is a great credit to our Stale. 

The Stale maintains an Orphans' Home at Twin Bridges, "to 
provide a home for all destitute children, especially orphans and 
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foundlings under twelve years of age, and to provide them with 
schooling, clothing, etc." The State appropriates $10,000 per year. 
The home contained, July i, 1896, sixty-three inmates. The property 
of the institution aggregates $30,000. It is proposed to build a hos- 
pital, and shops for the industrial education of the older boys and 
girls in the mechanics, the arts, etc. The latest society for children 
here is the one finding homes for them. Its president, John W. 
Wade, of Helena, says it is doing a splendid work. The sisters at 
Helena are caring well for the little fatherless and motherless ones 
in their charge. The State appropriated $50,000 for a building at 
Boulder for the deaf and blind, which is fast nearing completion. 
Professor Tillingfast has charge of these little ones, twenty-one in 
number, and more waiting to enter when the home is ready. 
County farms for the poor are now established in nearly all the 
counties. None are farmed out to people as formerly. 



NEBRASKA. 

BY A. W. CLARK, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 

There is no legislation to report, because there has been no 
session of our legislature the past year. The new State Home for 
Old Soldiers, which was provided for at the last legislature, at 
Milford, was opened a little less than a year ago, and has met a real 
want. 

Our State Relief Commission, created to help the drouth sufferers, 
completed its work in June, 1895. In February, 1896, the Nebraska 
farmers remitted to the Chicago capitalists a cash payment of 40 
per cent, of the entire loan which was made to assist them in 
securing seed-grain. This proves they were not paupers. It also 
appears that no one was pauperized by the aid given in the winter 
and spring of 1895. 

The past year has marked a rapid growth of public sentiment in 
favor of humane measures in the management of our State Peniten- 
tiary. I reported a year ago that the old lease system had just been 
abolished. Since that time the State has had the manai'**™***!! and 
control of the prisoners. The new plan has proved tn 
to the prisoners and economical for the State. Under 
each prisoner cost the State 40 cents per day. Unci 
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sv-'.-.rrj '.: ::3> co?: 'jr.W 20 cenis per day. It is not ihe purpose, 
i'j .A-rv-r. of vjr I>:«ard of Public Lands and Buildinss to tn' to makj 
th-: :.'."•.:■..::: yH se*.!- support::;^. New measures are contemplated for 
ir .'.r.i'z ] r:>or.er- in certain trades. Attention will be given also to 
•.h-: c •:•.••.-] op m-nt "f moral character and self-respect. I think the 
-s: .! pri-on ci-'thin::. -.vith the old-fashioned, disgraceful stripes, will 
b: '.',rr: awav. and citizer.s' clothing adopted. During the past 
y*:rir :h--re iias beer, a reduction of 15 per cent, in our prison popu- 
lation. 

'I he ;:r'ra: increase in the number of insane the past year has 
sjrpri<j:d ;'» al.. 105 new patients hive been received into the 
r... -5 pita!-. Many of these are crowded into unsuitable quarters. 
yi'iTiy uriren: applications for admission have been refused. These 
p-ti'rnt-. refu.">ed are in county puorh(>u>es and in county jails. The 
■iil-. -.•specially, are barbarous places ft)r them ; and the people are 
r.l-irr:ori:::; for their removal. The State orficers do not know what 
to do. .S:ch an increase of insane population was not anticipated, 
ar.rl so ••.a-* not provided for by our Ia>t legislature. NVe cannot 
a'y.o-^nt for tiii-^ increa^»e, but believe it is largely due to the disap- 
P'^lntment:^ of the people in the loss of crops and to the financial 
d:::':o :>.i';s of the past few years. 

The . ame cau-jes have been at work to increase the number of 
deper.dent children. 'J'he number receiving State care has been 
iricr':a-f:d but very little, but the number placed in homes has been 
;(r':at!y increased. There is a constant growth of sentiment in favor 
of t:.«: plaf.ini;-out system, and in opposition to institutional life for 
or.i fW*::-.. .^tron;^ appeals will be presented to the next legislature 
I'/ '.on-trr:cl nev. buildings for the Industrial School for Girls at 
(j*:Ti*:'..i. ^ urfe-.v urdinances have been passed in the larger cities 
of tIj*; r^A-iir. including Lincoln, the State capital. This law will be 
'j'wf::] .. f lir iri il. 

L <-il • i»ari:ie> have gone on about as usual. The Omaha .Asso- 
f.i.iTfi ^ liiriti'.N tried the I )etroit system of gardening last summer, 
■viih -.j*i-f :• lorv re^uit^.* The C'hariiv Organization Society of 
Mn'oin Iji-. had the constant and active co-operation of eveiy church 
in tin: t itv. 

•••'li.e i'.r.^rti: I'l.Mt.. I'l.m." ^i-v jM-^e 55. 
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NEVADA. 

No report was received from Nevada except from Warden L. O. 
Henderson of the State prison. The prison received, during the 
year 1891-2, 98 prisoners; 1893-4, 78 prisoners. The State gives 
each discharged prisoner $25. 75 per cent, of the prisoners are 
tramps. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

MRS. I. N. BLODGETT, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 

New Hampshire makes haste slowly, but surely, in her charitable 
work. As we have biennial sessions of the legislature, and no ses- 
sion this year, strictly accurate reports concerning the insane and 
dependent poor usually made to that body or the State Board of 
Lunacy cannot now be given. 

The State prison at Concord, having an average of 175 prisoners, 
and for several months but 2 of these women, has been self-sup- 
porting for the past three years, chair-making being the chief indus- 
try. The legislature votes an aid to discharged prisoners, and by 
means of the Prisoners' Aid Society, established about twenty-five 
years ago, assists them to find employment, and so helps them to 
start honest lives. 

The State grants $1,000 annually to assist special feeble-minded 
children, $4,000 for the blind, and $5,000 for deaf children, all of 
which is expended in institutions out of the State, there being no 
schools of the kind as yet among our charities. It also grants 
$6,000 a year to the State Industrial School at Manchester, which 
is further helped by counties and towns sending criminal or delin- 
quent children. In April, 1895, there were 130 inmates, in April, 
1896, 143, 24 of whom were girls. The superintendent reports an 
annual increase of commitments, and that two-thirds are of foreign 
birth. The trustees report annually to the governor and council, 
and claim that "the greater number are redeemed from a life of 
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vice. 



The Soldiers' Home at Tilton is granted $15,000 a year, sup- 
plemented by a valuable farm; and the past year $10,000 addi- 
tional has been expended to build a connecting hospital. There 
are 93 inmates. 
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The State grants (16,000 for indigent insane who are supported 
n the State Insane Asylum and in the insane buildings at the 
:ounty almshouses. The Slate Asylum at Concord in many r 
spects is very prosperous, and is said to have received larger be- 
quests than any other State institution of the kind in the Union. 
Last year a new building designed for paying convalescent patients 
(men) was erected at an expense ot $25,000, The indigent insane 
are taken to the Slate Asylum for remedial treatment. If chronic, 
they are returned to the almshouses, there to remain. In 1880 the 
population of New Hampshire was 346,991, and the number of in- 
sane in the State was 1,01;, In iSgo the population was 376,530; 
Lnd the census reported only g6o insane, the percentage of appar- 
:nt decrease being 5. At present the insane at the asylum num- 
ber 406, 200 men and 206 women ; at the almshouses, 296,^702 in 
Insanity affects about equally men and women. The Board of 
Lunacy is doing faithful work in trying to improve the care of the 
insane ; and the records kept by the Slate Board are a model for 
any institution. The State Asylum for many years has been un 

: care of Dr. Bancroft, and previous to that was superintended for 
many years by his father. 

There are ten almshouses in the State, in as many counties ; and 
n a majority of these are houses of correction or jails, in which in 
April, i8g6, were about 240 criminals, making the whole number 
of prisoners in the State about 415. The aged and infirm poor 
now number about 1,200, including the insane and the imbecile 
children (men being largely in the majority), and are maintained 
in the almshouses at an average weekly cost of S1.50. About aa 
much more is paid for outdoor relief. 

Under th= new law passed at the last session of the legislature a 
Stale Board ot Charities was organi^fed, which has custodial care o£ 
all dependent children, sound in mind and body, between the ages 
of three and fifteen, finding homes for such in institutions or fami- 
lies. Although it has been established less than a year, much has 
been accomplished in the line indicated. There are in the five 
Protestant children's homes about 220 children, and in the live 
Catholic children's homes 430 inmates,^ 650 in all. Uesides these 
there are the feeble-minded children and infants in the almshouses, 
which are included in the 1,200 given above as the number of de- 
pendent poor. For some years child dependence has increased, but 
not out of proportion to the increase of population. 
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Training schools for nurses are connected with six of the seven 
hospitals of the State for the care of the sick. 

The Woman's Christian Temperance Union maintains a Reform- 
atory Home for women and girls. In three of our cities are homes 
for the aged. The Odd Fellows also support a fine institution. 
Further legislation is needed in regard to the insane, the feeble- 
minded, and the dependent children ; and the scope of the State 
Board of Charities should also be enlarged^ 

In brief, in a population of nearly 400,000 we have in establish- 
ments 558 criminals (including delinquents), 702 insane, 650 depend- 
ent children, and 1,200 indigent poor or paupers. 



NEW JERSEY. 

BY MRS. EMILY E. WILLIAMSON, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 

The total population of the State of New Jersey is 1,444,933. 

The legislature convened on January 4, and adjourned on March 
26. The Penal Commission appointed by a previous legislature to 
report upon the indeterminate sentence and probation act in force in 
Massachusetts and other States, and also upon a general revision of 
the penal code of New Jersey, has been continued by the legislature 
just adjourned, with orders to make a still further report and to sub- 
mit bills. Charlton T. Lewis, LL.D., is chairman of this commis- 
sion. 

A commission has also been appointed to inquire into the con- 
dition of dependent children in the State, and to suggest plans for 
their removal from the pauper houses. 

There are two large State hospitals for the insane and eight 
county asylums. The total number of insane, 2,612: men, 1,220; 
women, 1,387 ; children under fourteen, 5. There is also a State in- 
stitution for feeble-minded women and girls, and a private institu- 
tion, called the New Jersey Home, where feeble-minded boys are 
sent by the State. 

There are 2,047 paupers in the various almshouses : men, 962 ; 
women, 721 ; children under fourteen, 364. The large majority of 
these children are in the almshouse of Hudson County. 

The New Jersey State prison has 977 inmates, — 950 men, 6 
women. 
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Tliere are two penitentiaries, one in Hudson County, the o 
Essex County (the two most populous counties of the State), They '' 
are bolh of them admirable institutions, well managed and well con- 
structed. The prisoners a.1! work, principally at quarrying and 
stone-cutting. Total number of inmates, 412 : men, 376; women, 35. 

The State Reform School at Jamesburg for wayward and vicious 
boys has 1,^5 inmates. The State Industrial School for girls has 
208 inmates. The Newark City Home for truant and wayward 
children (an auxiliary of the public school system) has 175 inmates. 

The State Reformatory at Rahway, in process of erection, mod- 
elled after the plan of the Elmira Reformatory, is under the super- 
vision of most excellent commissioners, all of whom are honored 
citizens ; and it is expected that this institution will in a short time 
after completion reduce the criminal population of the State. 

The jails, one in each county, twentj'-one in all, have had during 
the year 942 inmates,— 792 men, 132 women. 

The jails of New Jersey are, as a general thing, in good condition, 
classification being possible. During the last few years several new 
jails have been erected, notably those in Cape May and Sussex 
Counties, upon the most approved methods. The erection of these 
jails was under the supervision of the Fauly Jail Building Company 
of St. Louis. 

The jail in Passaic County is the best managed in the State, be- 
cause each inmate is provided with work. The warden has been in 
office twenty-seven years. The next best in the State is in Union 
County. There the jailer is allowed to take entire charge of the 
Court-house, and in that way is able to provide work for the majority 
of the prisoners. Next in order comes Mercer County, which is 
simply a clearing-house for the courts. In this county there is a 
workhouse which has been in operation two years, and has materially 
reduced the number of commitments in the county. During the last 
ten years jail management has improved rapidly. 

The almshouses are, in the majority of cases, simply homes for 
aged and infirm persons whose relatives cannot care for them (as the 
law explicitly demands that the aged shall be taken care of by their 
relatives, when able) and others who are incapacitated for work by 
accident or disease. There are only a few insane in the almshouses 
of the State, and they are chronic cases of the harmless type. While 
all acknowledge that there should be no insane in our almshouses. 
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Still they are so well taken care of in the few cases above mentioned 
that a change will not be made by the State of New Jersey until the 
reformatory is completed and the dependent children are cared for. 

The boards appointed by the governor and the legislature for the 
various institutions are non-partisan. The State Institution for 
Feeble-minded Women has three women and four men managers, 
and has at its head, as superintendent and medical director, Mary J. 
Dunlap, M.D. Number of inmates, 88. 

The School for Deaf-mutes at Trenton is a fine institution and 
particularly well managed. It averages about 130 inmates, and is a 
part of the educational systejn of the State. 

The Training School for Feeble-minded Children in Vineland is 
a private institution, and is chiefly sustained by the boys assigned to 
it by the State. Number of inmates, 140. 

The charity organization societies now existing and working under 
the best known plan are those of Newark and Bayonne. The latter 
is a new association, and has at its head a man of advanced and 
progressive ideas. The Newark Charity Organization Society is one 
of the most complete in the United States ; for it has the cordial 
support and indorsement of all the religious organizations, the city 
officials, and the police. Its relief work during the financial depres- 
sion was as complete and satisfactory as any such work done by any 
other organization. Its object was to regulate the giving of relief 
so as not to encourage pauperism, and results show that the work 
was well done. In every large city there are one or more private 
hospitals. 

In 17 of the 21 counties dependent children are always placed by 
the freeholders or city authorities in the private homes for children 
or orphan asylums, their board being the same as the amount needed 
for their support in any almshouse. 

The State Charities Aid, Public Charities and Prison Reform 
Association of New Jersey, supervises the tax-payer's charities. 
This association was created by the legislature in 1886 for this 
purpose. 





NEW MEXICO. 

! J, BORDEN, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 

The only legislation upon the question of charities to report from 
our last legislature is an act providing for an annual appropria 
of Territorial funds for the New Mexico Children's Home at Albu- 
querque. This institution was first established by the local Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, afterward incorporated under the 
State laws, and managed by a board of directors, independent of 
any organization, with Rev. Mary J. Borden president. The object 
of the home is to care for dependent, orphan, and abandoned chil- 
dren, adopting into permanent homes whenever possible to do so. 
Average number cared for during the year, 14. Appropriation, 
*2,ooo per year. 

There are Territorial appropriations for the support of five other 
chariiable institutions, namely: Grant County Hospital and Sisters 
of Mercy Hospital in Grant County; Orphan Asylum and the Sani- 
tarium, Santa F^; also the Relief Society, Las Vegas. Total appro- 
priation, $20,000. Average number of persons provided for, i4.(j. 
The insane asylum of Las Vegas was granted additional funds for 
extending buildings and other necessary improvements. Capacity 
of present building, 60. Average number of patients for the year, 
60; average cost per capita for the year, S^iJ^ftr, Managed by 
board of directors. George W. Ward, steward. 

Daily average of convicts in the penitentiary Jan. 1, 1895, to Dec. 
31, 189s, 178. Capacity of prison cell-house, 200. Average i/ai7y 
cost, including subsistence, clothing, salaries, medical attendance, 
etc, $46^"^. Superintendent E. H. Bergman recommends addi- 
tional appropriations for enlarging the penitentiary land- hoi dings, 
for increased orchard planting, gardening, and truck-farming pur- 
poses. 

The city council of Albuquerque appropriates $15 P^'' """"'h to 
the Ladies' Benevolent Society for the poor of the city. 

Local and private charities have been greatly taxed during the 
past year; and an organized State Board of Charities and Correc- 
tions is one of the greatest needs of the hour, and an effort in that 
direction is being planned for the near future. 
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NEW YORK. 

BY HOMER FOLKS, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 

The important events of the year in the charitable history of the 
State have been connected with the operations of the Revised Con- 
stitution, which took effect Jan. i, 1895. The Revised Constitution 
provides that no payments of public money shall be made for 
inmates of private institutions unless such inmates are received 
and retained pursuant to rules established by the State Board of 
Charities (Art. VUl., Sect. 14). This provision was intended by 
the framers of the Revised Constitution to be a check upon the 
abnormal increase in the number of dependent children, and a safe- 
guard for the system of granting public funds to private institutions. 
Under the former system of allowing private institutions to retain 
children committed to them for destitution or other cause as long as 
they wished, receiving meanwhile a per capita allowance, covering in 
many cases, and in some cases exceeding, the entire cost of the 
maintenance of the children, there had been a steady increase in the 
number of children in institutions in the State from 14,773 ^^ '^75 
to 33,558 in 1894, — an average increase of about 1,000 per year. 
While the population of the State increased 38 per cent., the popula- 
tion of children's institutions increased 96 per cent. It was demon- 
strated also that this increase of institutional p>opulation was due not 
so much to a larger number of children admitted as to the fact that 
in recent years the children have been kept much longer than for- 
merly. The proportion of children in institutions in New York 
City who had been detained more than five years was, in 1873, 8 per 
cent, in 1894, 23 per cent. 

The temporary rules adopted by the State Board of Charities in 
January, 1895, required each institution to make a full report to the 
State Board of Charities concerning each inmate received, with par- 
ticulars as to name, age, sex, names and residence of parents, etc., 
and also a full report as to the disposition made of each inmate 
leaving the institution. The effect of this excellent rule has been 
to establish in the office of the State Board of Charities a complete 
register of all the children dependent upon th^t public throughout 
the State. 

Rules of a more permanent character were adopted by the State 
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Board of Charities June 8, 1895, to take eiTect on tlie tirst day of 
July. These rules introduce a new principle in the care of the des- 
titute children of the Slate by providing that no destitute per- 
son shall be retained in any private institution as a public charge 
unless accepted in writing as such by the local authorities having 
charge of the relief of the poor; and, further, that all such accept- 
ances shall become void unless renewed yearly. This rule, adopted 
under constitutional authority, overrides all previous special and 
general legislation and all previous acts of administrative officers, 
and fixes clearly and definitely upon the local poor authorities the re- 
sponsibility for deciding what persons shall be public charges on the 
ground of destitution, and how long they shall remain such, The 
rule is clearly based upon right principles of administration. 

It inevitably takes time to put into actual operation a change 
so fundamental and far-reaching. There was delay in securing legal 
interpretations of the Constitution and of the rules, delay on the 
part of the institutions in submitting lists of inmates to the local 
authorities, and delay on the part of the local authorities in acting on 
the same. Slowly, but surely, however, the new principle has been 
asserted. 

It is too early to say much about results ; but it is certainly no 
accident that, whereas the number of children in institutions in the 
Slate had increased tor twenty years with an average increment 
of ijooo per year, the past year shows a decrease of about 300. 

The Department of Public Charities of New York City was by 
this rule charged with the responsibility for accepting, or refusing 
to accept, as public charges, some 9,000 children supported as 
destitute in private institutions, — children for whom they had 
hitherto had no responsibility. (The 7,000 children committed 
on account of ill-treatment or as juvenile delinquents are not in- 
cluded under this provision of the rules.) Five agents were ap- 
pointed by the Department of Public Charities early in March, 1896, 
to investigate the circumstances of the parents of these 9.000 chil- 
dren. These agents have been at work, at the date of this writing, 
less than two months; but, as a result of their investigations, they 
have already recommended the return of 200 children to their 
parents. Concerning one institution containing 149 boys alleged to 
be destitute, they report that the parents of 51, or 34 per cent, 
of the total number, are not only able to assume the support of 
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their children, but desirous of doing so ; and, as a result, the chil- 
dren have been returned to them. Some of the institutions have 
always endeavored either to return the children to their parents, 
if the latter became able to provide for them, or to provide family 
homes by adoption or indenture. A majority of the institutions, 
however, have hitherto made little or no effort to dispose of their 
children until they reached the age of sixteen years. 

It should be said that most of the institutions affected by the 
rules have shown a commendable willingness to co-operate in 
establishing a right and proper system, in enforcing parental 
responsibility, and in observing the spirit as well as the letter of the 
new Constitution and the rules adopted under its authority. 

The State Board of Charities, in view of its increased responsi- 
bility in connection with these private institutions, has reorganized 
its office force, creating the office of Inspector of Charities, whose 
duty it is to organize a system of inspection of private charitable 
institutions. This position has been filled by the former Assistant 
Secretary of the Board. 

The year has been one of unusual activity in the public charities 
of New York City. The former Department of Charities and 
Correction, with its 17,000 inmates, has been broken up into three 
parts. The 7,000 insane patients have been transferred to the 
State. The correctional institutions, with about 4,000 inmates, 
have been reorganized as a separate department, the Department of 
Correction, under the charge of one commissioner, pursuant to 
legislation secured last year. There remain in the Department 
of Public Charities the public hospitals of the city, the almshouse, 
and the institutions for sick and defective children and for infants, 
containing a total of about 6,000 inmates. All the former com- 
missioners have been replaced by appointees of the present mayor 
of New York City ; and, unlike a majority of their predecessors, 
they have left their private business, and are devoting their time to 
the institutions under their charge. The legislature of 1896 his 
passed a bill authorizing the city to expend one million dollars, to be 
realized by the sale of bonds, in making repairs, improvements, and 
additions to the existing buildings, and in erecting new buildinj^s in 
the Department of Public Charities. The buildings of this depart- 
ment have for many years been most shamefully neglected and over- 
crowded. 
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During the latler part of the past winter the police lodgings and 
the old lodging- rooms for men, connected with Bellevue Hospital, 
were closed ; and for the first time in its history the city furnished 
lodgings for homeless men, in which bathing and disinfection of 
clothing were enforced, and an effort was made to investigate the 
circumstances of the lodgers, and to dispose of them accordingly. 

The Craig Colony for Epileptics, a State institution, has been 
opened during the past year, having received up to this time about 
loo inmates, all of whom are able to work. ■ It will be developed 
strictly on the colony or village, as opposed to the institutional plan. 

The legislature of 1896 passed and the governor approved a 
measure revising, consolidating, and generally improving and mak- 
ing uniform the poor laws of the State, (Chapter 21$, Laws of 
1896.) A bill revising the laws relating to the Stale charitable 
institutions is now in the hands of the governor. 

In regard to the insane the principal event of interest is the com- 
pletion of the State Care System, through the reorganization of the 
New York City Asylums for the Insane, as the Manhattan State 
Hospital, Feb. 38, 1896. A bill for this purpose prepared by the 
State Charities Aid Association was introduced on the opening day 
of the present session, was promptly passed by both branches of the 
legislature, and approved by the mayor and the governor, being the 
second law enacted during the present session. All the depend- 
ent insane of the State, about 19,000 in number, are now exclusively 
State charges, and are cared for in eleven State hospitals. For their 
maintenance the legislature levied a special tax of one mill, yielding 
an incoms of $4,200,000. 

There has been considerable difference of opinion as to the best 
method of administering these institutions, — should they be con- 
trolled by a strong central board or, as heretofore, by separate boards 
of managers ? In 1893 the legislature adopted the policy of allowing 
a central bo.ard, the State Commission in Lunacy, to act as a 
check upon the boards of managers of the several institutions, by 
providiny, in effect, that the board of managers could make no 
expenditures except upon estimates which had been approved by 
the commission. The responsibility for the direct control of the 
institutions, the appointment of the superintendents, the establish- 
ment of by-laws, rules, and regulations, the letting of contracts, etc., 
was left with the boards of managers. A bill revising and consolidafc ^ 
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ing the laws relating to the insane was introduced in the legislature 
of 1896, which went very much farther in the direction of centraliza- 
tion, making the action of the boards of managers subject in almost 
every particular to the approval of the commission. After numerous 
hearings and much discussion the legislature continued the policy 
adopted in 1893. 

Just before the final passage of this bill an unfortunate amend- 
ment was inserted, legislating out of office on Jan. i, 1897, the pres- 
ent boards of managers of the eleven State hospitals for the in- 
sane, except the State Homoeopathic Hospital at Middletown, and 
authorizing the governor to appoint before the close of the year 
new boards of managers, consisting of seven members each. The 
number of managers of the various hospitals at present varies from 
three to thirteen. It is hoped that the governor will, so far as may 
be possible, reappoint the managers now in office, and that this last 
amendment to the revision of the lunacy laws may not prove to be 
an intrusion of partisan politics into hospital management. The ex- 
penditures in connection with the State hospitals for the insane for 
the present fiscal year will be about four and a quarter millions of 
dollars. 

The special interest of the year in connection with the correctional 
institutions relates to the ever-recurring question of prison labor. 
The Revised Constitution provides that after Jan. i, 1897, the 
product of the labor of inmates of prisons, penitentiaries, jails, and 
reformatories, shall not be sold or disposed of except to the State or 
the civil divisions of the State. The legislature of 1895 passed a pro- 
posed constitutional amendment, prepared by the Prison Association, 
which, in effect, would have repealed this provision. If the legisla- 
ture of 1896 had also passed the amendment, it could then have been 
submitted to the people ; but the legislature of 1896 failed to do so. 
A law has been enacted which attempts to furnish employment for 
the prisoners, under the present Constitution, by providing that no 
supplies of articles manufactured in the correctional institutions 
shall be purchased from any other source by the State or its civil 
divisions, unless the State Commission of Prisons shall certify that 
the supply of the articles in question cannot then be furnished by 
the correctional institutions. 

A bill is in the hands of the governor authorizing the employ- 
ment of the inmates of county jails in building and repairing high- 
ways and in preparing material for highways. 
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The newly established Department of Correction of New Yoi 
City has been authorized by the legislature to expend $800,000 i 
rcbuildinf^ and enlarging the city prison known as the Tombs, an 
in making im])rovements and additions to other correctional institi 
tions. 'i^he law of last year establishing a system of cumulatii 
senlcnces in commitments to the New York City Workhouse fc 
vagrancy, intoxication, or disorderly conduct, has resulted in a vei 
crjnsiderahle decrease in the census of that institution. The law hi 
been somewhat modified by the present legislature, but its essenti 
features remain intact. 

One of the hopeful signs of the times in connection with tl 
private charities of New York City is the establishment of the Joii 
Application Mureau and Registration System by the Charity O 
gani/.ation Society and the Association for Improving the Conditic 
of the P(X)r, the latter of which has been for a long time one ( 
the largest relief-giving societies of the city. The Charity Organiz 
lion Society has issued during the year a new edition of the Ne 
York Charities Directory, and has continued its regular work and ii 
special agencies, the Wayfarers' Lodge, the Work-rooms for Womei 
the Charity Organization Society Laundry, and the Penny Providei 
Fund. 

The utilization of vacant lots for the benefit of the unemploye 
has been worked out on a large scale and with very satisfactoi 
results under the direction of a committee of the Association fc 
Imj)roving the Condition of the Poor, while another department c 
the Association has established the Cooper Union Labor Bureai 
A Conference on Improved Housing was held under the auspices i 
the Association in March, 1S96, which resulted in the organizatio 
of an Improved Housing Council. This council has secured th 
services of Professor E. R. L. Gould, and is addressing itself to th 
task of creeling model apartment houses in \ew York City, and c 
j)rovidin;; sei)arate homes in a sul)urban village for those whose wor 
will allow them to leave the city. 

This re|)ort should not be closed without calling attention to th 
enactment of a law regulating the employment of women and chi 
dren in mercantile establishments, and providing for the inspectio 
of the same by the lioard of Health, and also to a bill authorizin 
the city of New York to expend $150,000 in the erection of publi 
baths. A determined eff(;rt to repeal the essential features of th 
excellent tenement-house law of last year was defeated. 
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It should also be said that all the interests represented at this 
Conference have received a new impetus and support in New York 
City through the change in its municipal administration, resulting in 
the better enforcement of the laws. The trucks have bern taken off 
the streets, the streets have actually been kept clean, the health and 
building departments have exercised greater vigilance, the laying out 
of small parks has been pushed more vigorously, the saloons have 
been closed on Sunday, and all branches of the administration have 
shown a willingness to co-operate with the private charitable 
agencies of the city. 

The number of inmates of the charitable institutions, hospitals for 
the insane, and penal institutions in the State on the ist of October, 
1893, 1894, and 1895, as officially stated by the State Board of 
Charities, the State Commission in Lunacy, and the State Commis- 
sion of Prisons (established in 1895), ^^ as follows : — 

Charitable Ihstitutions, 

zSga. 

Idiotic and feeble-minded i»56i 

Epileptic 619 

Blind 718 

Deaf 1.414 

Dependent children 26»359 

Juvenile offenders t 4»935 

Reformatory prisoners 304 

Disabled soldiers and sailors 959 

Hospital patients 5*735 

Aged and friendless persons 8,074 

Poorhouse inmates 10,077 

Total inmates, charitable institutions . . . 60,755 65>346 67,828 

Institutions for the Insane, 

1893. Z894. 1895. 

In State hospitals 8,577 9»57i 12,563 

In New York City Asylums 6,084 6,395 6,806 

In Kings County Asylums t 2,199 2,303 

In other county asylums 565 none none 

In private asylums 926 S19 S47 

Total number of insane ^^'35' 19,088 20,216 

• Including only those in poorhouses and almshouses, 
t Including many committed for destitution. X Reorganized as a State hospital in 1895. 
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PencU Institutions, 

i8g5. 

In State prisons 3»6o7 

In Elmira Reformatory 11250 

In county penitentiaries 4)574 

In county jails (awaiting trial) i}297 

In county jails (convicted) if437 

Detained as witnesses 24 

Detained as debtors * 52 

12,241 

Total inmates, charitable institutions, hospitals for insane, and 

penal institutions, Oct. I, 1895 100,285 



The population of the State is approximately 6,600,000. It thus 
appears that i J^ per cent, of its population are living in charitable 
or correctional institutions. 



NORTH CAROLINA. 

BY C. B. DENSON, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 

The recent changes in the criminal law, of importance, are as fol- 
lows : Murder in the second degree has been established as a grade 
between murder in the first degree and manslaughter. On the 
whole, the change works well. Acquittals are less frequent, and 
sentences of thirty years* imprisonment at hard labor are imposed 
in flagrant cases. Train robbery has been defined, and is punish- 
able with from ten to twenty years in the penitentiary; and at- 
tempts, by two to ten years. Prize-fighting, with or without gloves, 
has been made a crime, punishable with $500 fine, and one to five 
vears in the penitentiary. The age of protection has been fixed at 
fourteen years. Punishment for larceny has been reduced to impris- 
onment for one year, when the value of the property taken does not 
exceed twenty dollars. This reform was much needed. Children 
have been sent to hard labor for five years for the theft of a book 
or a chicken. One, within the writer's knowledge, was confined in 
jail some time for stealing a canteloupe of the value of two cents. 

The dispensary liquor law of South Carolina has been introduced 

• Cases involving fraud. 
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own (Hickory, N.C) as an experiment, and gives satisfac- 



departure has been taken in the system of working the 
ids. loo citizens in any county may apply for and obtain 
Dn to tax property 15 cents upon fioo valuation, and polls 
, to form a fund for improving the roads ; and then said 
lay retain its convicts, except in capital cases, and may re- 
;nty-five from the penitentiary, the whole to be guarded and 
ard labor on the public roads of the county. 
enactments, in special cases, have resulted in a steady and 
al improvement of roads, by macadamizing them, starting 
ling county towns. But progress is necessarily slow, and 
has been completed as yet. 

constant inspection and report of 400 visitors, male and 
n the 96 counties, under the direction of the Board of 
harities, and the stimulus of their efforts, the jails and 
for the Aged and Infirm are being improved, and their 
of comfort gradually raised. But the original basis was ex- 
ow, in most cases; and time is required. Jail improvement 
ved an important impetus by the introduction of the Manly 
will rapidly take the place of the insecure and inhumane 
nany of our counties. Its mob-proof tower is a safeguard 
le lynchings always deplored by good citizens. 
tate charitable institutions were never so generously sup- 
r as fully developed as at present. The three insane 
received 44.39,000 appropriations for the biennial term. 
veries in 1895 at the Eastern (colored) Asylum were 33 per 
the State Hospital 40 per cent, (of 191 admissions), and at 
gh Asylum 46 per cent. 

orth C'arolina School for the Deaf and Dumb at Morganton, 
IS completion, reports 60 '■ beginners "' entering, said to be 
St number ever received in one session in any institution 
nd in Amurica. It has about 200 pupils. The Institution 
lind lias been completely renovated, and many more of llie 
received. The Orphan A.sylum at Oxford, chiefly sup- 
y the State, and those at Thomasviile, Goldsboro. (Ghar- 
ri Uarium Springs, supported otherwise, have all been 

or otherwise improved. A new orphanage lias been 
I, under the care of the Friends, near High Point, N'.C, 
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and has a bright future before it. The Colored Orphan AsyJum. 
has been enlarged, and the appropriation for it doubled by the last 
General Assembly. The Soldiers' Home provides for about 
veterans, but will have to be much enlarged to meet the pressing 
need. 

The Watts Hospital, erected by private benevolence in Durham, 
NX'., is doing good service, as are those sustained in Wilmington, 
Charlotte, Asheville, and other places. The Rex Hospital, founded 
upon a fund left some fifty years ago by a citizen of Raleigh, has 
been opened. A small hospital for incurables has been organized 
and maintained by the Kings' Daughlers in Raleigh. 

The Associated Charities in Wilmington and one or two other 
points has obtained a foothold in North Carolina, and will be 
regularly organized in Raleigh in a short lime. At this place, alscs 
it is expected that a Waif-saving Station will be established, 
number of the Kings' Daughters being now at work with that 
object in view. Largely increased accommodations are to be pro- 
vided at once in the orphanage at Goldsboro and at Barium Springs. 

A benevolent woman of the town of Washington, N.C., has 
offered to give her eligible residence as a Home for the Feeble- 
minded. This department of charitable work has not yet been. 
undertaken, although the State Constitution requires the mainte- 
nance of such an institution. So also the much needed Reform 
School has not yet been secured, although public sentiment is 
crystallizing in its favor. At the last session of the General Assem-. 
bly a bill for the school passed one house, and lacked but a fei 
votes in the other. 

These things are encouraging, but they present a partial and rose- 
colored view. The sad fact remains that crime does not diminish. 
Never were the colleges so full, the public schools so well main- 
tained. What is wanting in our system of education, that the moral 
sentiment is so feebly developed ? Of ^318, 000,000 paid for educa- 
tion in the South since the freedom of the Negro, one-fourth, 
175,000,000, was used for colored schools. They share exactly 
pro rata in North Carolina as to numbers. Yet the superintendent 
of the penitentiary replies to the Board of Charities that no per- 
ceptible effect upon the statistics of crime can be discerned. He is 
a careful man and a lifelong teacher. What is wanting in what we 
call education in America ? 
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NORTH DAKOTA. 

BY MRS. J. G. HAMILTON,, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 

We have no State Board of Corrections and Charities. Bills to 
establish such a board have been introduced before various legis- 
lative assemblies, but have failed of enactment. 

The penal and charitable institutions of the State have been 
governed, and, as a rule, acceptably, by boards of trustees appointed 
by the governor. On account of the financial necessities of the 
State the legislative assembly of 1895 cut all appropriations for 
State institutions, thereby seriously hampering growth and develop- 
ment. 

The State penitentiary located at Bismarck was built in 1883, is 
well equipped, and is one of our model institutions. At the last 
report, made in 1895, the number of inmates was 102, only i of 
these a woman. Fully 90 per cent, of the prisoners are transients, 
who came to the State during harvest seasons. The prisoners do 
all the work of the institution, cultivate a farm of three hundred and 
twenty acres, and work on public roads. 20 are employed in the 
harness shop under contract. 

The State Constitution provides for a reform school, and one 
has been located at Mandan ; but no buildings have been erected. 
Juvenile offenders are, however, by an arrangement with South 
Dakota, sent to the Reform School at Plankington at an expense ot 
$200 a year each. There are 14 children from North Dakota now 
at Plankington, 12 boys and 2 girls. This is the largest number 
we have sent at any one time. 

The School for the Deaf, located in 1889 at Devil's Lake, opened 
in 1890 in an old frame building, with but i pupil. 49 pupils have 
attended since the opening, 29 being now in attendance. The build- 
ing and appurtenances are valued at $22,000, and the school is yet 
incomplete. The combined system of instruction is used. 

The Hospital for the Insane was located at Jamestown in 1883, and 
was opened for the reception of patients in 1885. The institution 
has steadily progressed, to-day being fully equipped with all modern 
appliances, and constructed on the segregate building plan. There 
is no suggestion of force about the place, iron gratings, cages, or cells 
being conspicuous by their absence. Since the opening of this hos- 
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pital up to November, 1895, 1,014 patients have been admitted, 36 
re-admittcd, 569 discharged, and 1S6 have died. The percentage of 
recoveries compares most favorably with other institutions of like 
character. 

Other hospitals in the State are St. Alexius Hospital at Bismarck, 
in charge of the Benedictine Sisters ; St. Luke Hospital, under au- 
spices of the Lutheran church. Grand Forks; Grand Forks County 
Hospital and Poor Farm, Arviila; the Hillsboro and Devil's Lake 
hospitals, maintained by city and county. Cass County has a hos- 
pital in process of erection. 

The Soldiers' Home at Lisbon is one of the recent additions to 
our State institutions, and is one of the best of our public buildings. 
The remarkable freedom from rheumatism, the soldier's natural 
enemy, is considered largely due to this fact. At the last report the 
number of members was 30. Average number sick since opening, 
0.9. A hospital and library are among their most pressing needs. 

The city and county jail system throughout the State is sadly in 
need of reformation. There are few resident poor, most of those 
receiving aid from the counties being transients. There are many 
local ladies' organizations throughout the State, which care for the 
poor in their vicinity and find homes for abandoned children. 

Provision will be made in the near future for the construction of 
an asylum for the blind, which was located at Bathgate in 1894; 
and it is hoped that a government appropriation of §30,000 for an 
additional penitentiary at Grafton may be diverted from its original 
purpose, and utilized for an asylum for the feeble-minded. 



BY JOSEPH P. BYERS, CORRESPONDING SECRETARV. 

The report from Ohio for the year just passed can well afford to 
restrict itself to the presentation of reforms secured or to be secured 
through legislation enacted by the last General Assembly. The 
importance of several of these measures that are now upon the 
statute books will be appreciated when it is stated that they concern 
the employment of inmates of State institutions, including particu- 
larly the penitentiary, the sentences of persons repeatedly committed 
to workhouses, and the administration of outdoor relief, 
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The bill providing for the interchange of commodities between 
the several State institutions will be the means of a large saving in 
the expenditures for their maintenance. It provides for a commis- 
sion, composed of a representative from each institution, who shall 
perfect plans by which the surplus products now made or produced 
or that may be made or produced in any State institution shall be 
used by the other institutions. The law contains at least a partial 
solution of the problem of prison labor. 

The cumulative sentence law, while it has never been enforced 
to its full extent, has exerted such an influence on committing 
judges and magistrates as has tended to increase the penalties im- 
posed on chronic misdemeanants ; but the full benefit of the law 
has not been heretofore realized on account of a disposition on the 
part of officers charged with its administration to question its con- 
stitutionality. The law as amended has removed the possibility 
of a refusal to administer the law on such grounds, and its more 
general application is looked for. 

But by far the most important work of the session, as affecting 
the administration of laws governing the relief or maintenance of the 
dependent classes, was the repeal of a section of our poor laws, 
which removes from the hands of the infirmary directors in each 
county the administration of outdoor relief funds. By the repeal 
of this one section the present system of administering this fund for 
i};\t professional poor — for such it has become in a large degree — 
has been abolished ; and the responsibility for such relief is thrown 
upon the several townships in each county, whose officers have 
authority to levy a tax for this purpose. The so-called " County 
Outdoor Relief " is thus abolished, taken out of the hands of the 
three infirmary directors, and given over to the trustees of each 
township. 

The tendency will be to investigate carefully all persons applying 
for relief in the townships, inasmuch as the whole cost will be as- 
sessed as a township tax. Unaer the old system, by placing a 
"county fund" before the eyes of township trustees, tne natural 
temptation or disposition on their part has been to secure for their 
own individual township their share of the county fund. The law 
does not go into effect until the first of March, 1897. 

In our penitentiary we are still suffering from the evil effects of 
former pernicious legislation affecting prison labor. An attempt 
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was made during the session of the legislature to gix'e partial relief 
by the passage of a bill increasing the ratio of prisoners who might 
be employed in any one industry, from 10 per cent, to 25 per cent, 
of the free labor engaged in similar industries. Such a bill passed 
the House by a vote of seventy to seven, but failed in the Senate, 
defeated by the labor vote and its friends (?). The vote in the 
House, however, is an indication of the growing sentiment opposed 
to the abolition of prison industries. The people of the State are 
beginning to doubt the wisdom of depriving the prisoner of em- 
ployment, and thereby endangering his moral, mental, and physical 
health in order that the product of his labor may not come into 
competition with that of free labor. It is a question whether or 
not the prisoner is more the slave of the State than is the average 
laborer to the trades- unions. 

The Hospital for Epileptics has now mote than 500 inmates, 
about 20 per cent, of whom are children. This institution is being 
added to as fast as the appropriations will permit. 

The Reformatory at Mansfield, after more than a dozen years 
spent in construction, is at last so nearly completed that the officers 
have been selected, and preparations are being made to open the 
institution by the first of July. An appropriation of $300,000 was 
made by the last General Assembly for the construction of the new 
State hospital at Massillon, The hospital will be ready for inmates 
by the fall of 1S97. 

Under the new administration of the Ohio penitentiary the old 
forms of corporal punishment, so long a disgrace to the Stale, are 
to be abolished, and the " Bertillon system for the identification of 
prisoners," introduced under Warden Coffin's former administration 
and discontinued by his successors, again adopted. 

The Fifth Ohio State Conference of Charities and Correction was — 
held in Delaware in October, 1895, 



OKLAHOMA. 



No report received, 
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OREGON. 

BY W. R. WALPOLE, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 

There are located in Salem five State institutions, — the insane 
asylum, penitentiary, Reform School, School for the Blind and 
School for Deaf-mutes. Besides supporting these, the State con- 
tributes to the support of various charitable institutions within its 
borders. The last legislature passed no laws of special significance 
relating to these institutions. 

In March, 1887, there were in the State penitentiary 258 convicts; 
in March, 1891, 358; in March, i'896, 408; one year ago, 361, 
This increase during the year does not indicate an increase of crime, 
but a conservative exercise of the pardoning power by the present 
governor. 

The Reform School was established in 1891, and contains at 
present 125 boys. The number from urban and rural counties is 
about equally divided. Multnomah County, in which Portland, the 
only large city, is located, does not send more in proportion to her 
population than some of the counties having no large cities. Of the 
232 boys on the rolls, 107 are out on parole. 

The present number of inmates in the insane asylum is 1,060; 
five years ago it was 720; ten years ago, 450. One interesting 
feature is that there are no pay patients in the asylum, all being 
provided for by the State. 

Portland has twenty-eight charitable and benevolent societies, not 
including lodges and church auxiliaries. There are three large and 
well-equipped hospitals. 

The Boys* and Girls* Aid Society of Oregon was incorporated in 
1885. Its aims are to rescue homeless, neglected, or abused chil- 
dren of Oregon, receive juvenile offenders who are in danger of 
being imprisoned, provide for such until suitable homes or employ- 
ment is obtained for them, and continue a systematic attention to 
their condition and treatment. 

Total number of children cared for to date, 931. For the year 
ending April 30, 1895, 262 children were received, of which num- 
ber 146 were new cases. Since January, 1895, a graded parole sys- 
tem has been introduced, with beneficial results. 

Homes were found during the year for 260 children. The aver- 
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age age is eleven years. The average cost of caring for and placing 
out children in suitable homes is $13.50 each. This society is about 
to erect a commodious building for carrying on its work. 

Other societies doing a large and useful work in caring for 
neglected children are *'The Home/* under the auspices of the 
Ladies' Relief Society of Portland, and "The Baby Home." 

During the past few months the National Children's Home So- 
ciety has had an agent in this field, whose woik has not been a 
success, as the ground is fully occupied by local institutions which 
can conduct child-saving work to much better advantage. 

The charity and relief work of Portland is co-ordinated and as- 
sisted by the City Hoard of Charities, incorporated in 1888, and 
which now has on its records the names of over 14,000 applicants 
for relief. This organization has, from its inception, made careful 
invest i^^Lit ion concerning all seekers for aid, and required work in 
return for all relief extended to able-bodied persons. 

The county authorities, churches, and principal charitable socie- 
ties refer cases to ** the Board " for investigation, and act upon its 
advice. In consequence of following this method, begging and 
vagrancy have been reduced to a minimum in Portland. The 
county gives no outdoor relief to able-bodied persons except in ex- 
change for work. 

PEXXSVLVAXIA. 

r.V JAMK> WII.St>N WALK, M.H., CORRESlM)NniNt; SECRETARY. 

The K'jrislature (^f this Stale meets biennallv. It was not in ses- 
sion this year, and hence there has been no change in the laws. 

I'lihlir sontinunt continues favorable to a liberal provision for the 
ilcpiMuleiU sociion of the population, and wiser methods of dealing 
wiih iU']HMulants arc gradually gaininu: acceptance in the community. 
Th ' rennsylvania Association of the Directors of the Poor and 
( iiarities held its iwenty-nrst session in Philadelphia during Octo- 
ber. 1S05. rhirly-eiLcht^^S'y county poor boards sent delegates: and, 
in ailditiiMi to these, there were representatives from fourteen (^14) 
charitable s.H'ielies and institutions. The attendance of accredited 
menihers numbered twi> hundred and torty-three (2431. It was 
uiMniniously resolved tv^ ainliate with the National Conference of 
Charities and l\urectiiMi. and delegates were appointed to the meet- 
ing of th\t body at Cirand Rapids. 
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The Board of Commissioners of Public Charities continues its 
work of visitation and supervision in regard to all charitable and 
correctional institutions. This Board has scarcely any executive 
functions. No journal is published by the Board. But the Monthly 
Register^ conducted by the Charity Organization Society of Phila- 
delphia, circulates among those interested in public charities, and 
publishes much interesting news concerning them. 

One new State institution is in course of construction, — the West- 
ern Training School for the Feeble-minded, at Polk, Venango County. 
It will probably be ready for occupancy during the present year. 

The present condition of the delinquent and dependent classes of 
our population may be briefly summed up as follows : — 

A. Group of Delinquents. 

Class I. — Criminals are confined in three State prisons, — namely, 
the Eastern and Western Penitentiaries and a reformatory prison for 
first, offenders under the age of twenty-five (25) years. This last 
has five hundred and thirty-one (531) convicts. The two penitentia- 
ries have twenty-five hundred and thirty-one (2,531). It thus ap- 
pears that in this State, with a population of nearly six (6) millions, 
there are three thousand and sixty-two (3,062) criminals serving sen- 
tences. 

Class 2. — The Vicious ^ such as tramps, street- walkers, and drunk- 
ards, make up the population of two large workhouses under county 
control. The recent hard times have had an influence in crowding 
these institutions, which have had a maximum of nearly two thou- 
sand (2,000) inmates, most of them serving for from thirty to ninety 
days upon summary commitment by magistrates. Our courts send 
a number of short-term prisoners to the county jails ; but the opin- 
ion of our best penologists is that the jails should be used only as 
houses of detention, and not for the punishment of convicts. 

Class 3. — Insulwrdiuafcs. We have two lar^e State-supported 
Reform Schools for boys and girls, with an aggregate population of 
thirteen hundred and ninety-two (1,392). 

B. Group of Dfshti-tes. 

Class I. — The Aged Poor are supported partly in county poor- 
houses and partly in asylums under the patronage of reli'^ious 
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manual, at State expense. There are four schools, and the aggre- 
gate of pupils is eight hundred (800). No provision is found neces- 
sary for the adult deaf-mutes. They are nearly all self-supporting, 
and many acquire property. 

Class 3. — The Insane are increasing in Pennsylvania as elsewhere. 
We have six State hospitals and several more under county care. 
The aggregate number of patients is six thousand two hundred and 
fifty-six (6,256), and additional accommodations are urgently needed. 

Class 4. — The Feeble-minded are provided for in a large institution 
at Elwyn, partly educational and partly custodial. It has nine hun- 
dred and fifty-eight (958) inmates, and is crowded. The new estab- 
lishment now building at Polk will relieve this to some extent. 



RHODE ISLAND. 

BY J. H. NUTTING, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 

There is really little to report from a State where everything is so 
fully organized and so firmly established as in Rhode Island. Our 
unique system of management for State penal and correctional insti- 
tutions is well known, though not so well understood or esteemed as 
it merits. After an experience of twenty-five years it is by our- 
selves regarded as far better than could be any other system of 
which we have heard. It is the best thing for Rhode Island. I 
shall hope to be able to say next year that a very much needed 
county jail for Providence County, to provide for some four hundred 
prisoners, has been erected. Has not our State the honor of being 
the first in the Union to adopt a separate system in county jails ? 
Our jail convicts are as carefully isolated from each other and at 
all hours of day and night as are penitentiary prisoners. This has 
been the case for many years. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

No report was received from South Carolina except from Super- 
intendent N. F. Walker, superintendent of the school for the deaf 
and blind. A gymnasium building has been erected and fully 
equipped, and a capable instructor in physical culture and gym- 
nastics has been employed. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA. 



BY REV. W. E. SHERRARD. CORK E5 PONDING SECRETARY. 

There has been much complaint by those in charge because of the 
smallness of the appropriations made last year : and I fear the rigid 
economy enforced n^'as not beneficial to the best interest of the 
State, but the situation was perplexing. The large defalcation of 
the State treasurer came to light about the time the appropriations 
were made, and retrenchment became the watchword. 

The penitentiary reports more inmates than at any other period 
of its histor}% about 140 in number. Some of these are United 
States convicts, however. 

The only reform legislation attempted last year was a bill giving 
discretionary power to judges, so they could suspend sentence to the 
Reform School, and place the better class of children in the custody 
of societies organized for the purpose of placing them in famil}' 
homes. It was felt that many children are sent to these schools, not 
because they were bad, but because their parents were bad. The 
measure met with no opposition, but was vetoed by the governor 
because of a clerical error. We hope the coming legislature will not 
only re-enact this law, but also pass one prohibiting children from being 
returned to their parents after the State has taken charge of them. 

After children have been taught obedience in these schools, they 
should be placed in family homes instead of being returned to their 
parents and into the environment which had almost ruined them. 
Those who are trying to elevate the Indian race realize that the 
labor spent in their civilization is almost lost when the children are 
allowed to return to their parents. This is the weak point in reform 
school legislation. 

Parents who have shown their incapacity to properly raise their 
children should have no voice in their bringing up after the State 
has been called upon to interfere. 

During the year a Rescue Home has been opened at Pierre ft>r 
fallen women. 
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TENNESSEE. 

BY MATT HOKE, SECRETARY BOARD OF STATE CHARITIES, NASHVILLE. 

The Tennessee Board of State Charities was created by an act of 
the legislature of 1895. The members of the board were appointed 
by the governor Feb. 6, 1896 ; and the board was organized 
April 15, 1896, and has not had time to gather statistics for this 
report. 

Tennessee has three hospitals for the insane, located respec- 
tively at Nashville, Knoxville, and Bolivar. The other State insti- 
tutions are the Tennessee School for the Blind at Nashville, the 
School for the Deaf and Dumb at Knoxville, the Tennessee Indus- 
trial School (a juvenile reformatory) at Nashville, the Confederate 
Soldiers' Home at Nashville. The State prison at Nashville, erected 
in 1829, will soon be transferred to new buildings being erected 
three miles from the city. The act providing for this new prison 
requires that it shall be so constructed that " the prisoners may be 
humanely cared for." Minors under eighteen years of age are to be 
kept in a separate department, and hardened and incorrigible of- 
fenders are to be separated from tractable ones. 

The State has purchased a farm of a thousand acres adjoining the 
new prison, and also large coal mines in Morgan County; and it is 
proposed to work the convicts on this farm and in these mines, the 
lease system having been abolished. 

The last legislature passed an act authorizing county courts, 
when they deem it desirable, to erect juvenile reformatories, and to 
levy a tax for that purpose. Two or more counties may unite in one 
reformatory if they desire. An act has also been passed, prohibiting 
the employment of children under twelve in factories, mines, and 
v/orkshops. 

A bill was introduced prohibiting the insurance of children under 
twelve, and passed the Senate with only two dissenting votes, but 
was defeated in the House by a lobby sent by wealthy insurance 
companies in the East. The legislature of 1893 passed an act rais- 
ing the age of protection from ten to sixteen years. 

The American Children's Home Society of Tennessee has recently 
been organized and chartered, with headquarters in Nashville. 
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TEXAS. 
BY REV. W. L. KENNEDY, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 

Our legislature meets biennially, and no legislation can be re- 
ported. 

We have in the State 4,400 convicts, distributed in the two 
prisons, Huntsville and Rusk (1,819), ^^® remainder on farms and 
railroad trains. 

Our insane are confined in three asylums, — one at Austin, one at 
Terrell, and one at San Antonio. I have been able to hear only 
from the asylum at Austin, under the superintendence of Dr. C. T. 
Simpson, from whose report I glean the following facts : — 

Inmates remaining Oct. 31, 1894 675 

Remaining on hand Oct. 31, 1895 ^5^ 

South-western Insane Asylum at San Antonio : — 

Patients remaining Jan. i, 1895 240 

Patients remaining Jan. 1,1896 235 

The population remains about stationary. When a vacancy 
occurs, a new patient is promptly admitted. 

From our House of Correction and Reformatory, situated at 
Gatesville and under the superintendence of Mr. J. F. McGuire, I 
have the following data : — 



Number of inmates received since founding of institution . 
Number of inmates discharged since founding of institution 
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Mr. McGuire writes me that less than 3 per cent, of inmates dis- 
charged have violated the law again. 

From our school for the blind, situated at Austin, under Superin- 
tendent E. P. Becton, I have the following facts : — 
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Number of pupils enrolled present session 162 

Number of pupils enrolled last session 157 

Biennial appropriation for all purposes, $83,470. 

From A. T. Rose, superintendent of school for deaf and dumb, 
the following : — 

Number of pupils enrolled (an increase of 15, or 6^ per cent) . . 252 

Biennial appropriation, $96368. 

Of our pauper population and what is being done for them I 
know so little that I will not attempt to incorporate any items of 
either public or private beneficence. 

SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT, 

BY JOHN H. TRAYLOR, PRESIDENT OF THE ORGANIZED CHARITIES 

OF DALLAS. 

The Organized Charities of Dallas began active work in Decem- 
ber last. The active work terminated on February 29, with all 
accounts paid. 

The plan adopted was to help those who, by personal interviews, 
gave satisfactory evidence of deserving it, or upon the recommenda- 
tion of reputable citizens ; but the usual rule has been to take the 
name, street, and number, and refer the application to the chief of 
police, who would turn it over to the policeman in whose beat the 
applicant resided, 10 investigate and make a full report, on blanks 
furnished, as to number, age, sex, character, and condition of the 
family or person, upon which report we would act as we thought 
right. 

The pupils of the public schools on December 24 dona^ted and 
turned over to the Organized Charities for distribution hundreds of 
packages of clothing, shoes, provisions, etc., there being some eight 
or ten wagon-loads. 

This novel and laudable enterprise owed its inception and success 
to Professor J. L. Long, superintendent of the public schools, and 
Mr. George B. Dealey, of the Dallas News. 
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There has been no legislation this year in ihe line of charities 
and correction that marks any advance, with the exception of the 
bills in aid of the school for deaf-mutes and the bill making provi- 
sion for the establishment of a school for the blind. The name of 
the State Reform School has been changed to State Industrial 
School, and the commodious and well-equipped buildings occupied 
by the school have been turned over to the State Institute for Deaf- 
mutes. The Reform School, opened in 1889, has not been a suc- 
cess; and the general opinion is that the confessed failure of the 
institution is chiefly due to the fact that so large a number of in- 
mates, both boys and girls, have been kept under one roof, A 
strong effort will be made to have the cottage plan adopted at the 
next session of the legislature. 

Utah makes no provision whatever for the feeble-minded. But 
the need of such provision has been discussed in several quarters 
this year, and such dreadful instances of [he consequences of a lack 
of care in the case of feeble-minded women and girls have been 
made public that we hope the people will demand speedy action in 
the matter when our iaw-makers meet again. 

We have now in reality but four Slate institutions for the delin- 
quent and dependent classes, — the Deaf-mute Institute, the Insane 
Asylum, the Reform School, and the Penitentiary ; but we hope to 
have a better report to make next year, .\long the line of private 
charities there has been 3 distinct advance. Through the generous 
gift of Mr. C. N. Critlenton, of New York, a large building has been 
purchased, and the Rescue Home established on a firm basis. Over 
fifty women and girls have been received into the home since it 
was opened, and the good accomplished is incalculable. 

The Woman's Home Association, organized in Salt Lake in 1894, 
lends a helping hand to women and children in every possible way. 
It has a free employment bureau for women and girls, a free dis- 
pensary, a physician who attends women and children without 
charge, and a Home of the Friendless, where any destitute and 
homeless woman or girl can find shelter. But the principal work of 
the Association is to seek out and endeavor to reclaim erring girls, 
and this branch of its work has been attended with great success. 
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The Crittenton Home for erring girls is located at Ogden ; but the 
officers of the Salt Lake Association are also members of the board 
of managers of the home in Ogden, and the two organizations are 
seeking to extend their work throughout the State. 

There are but two hospitals to report, — St. Mark's (Episcopal) 
and the Holy Cross (Catholic); and neither of these is, strictly 
speaking, a charitable institution. 

St. Ann's Orphanage (Catholic) and the Orphans' Home (unsecta- 
rian) have each about 30 inmates. There are no other organiza- 
tions in the State for the care of children. 



VERMONT. 

BY REV. J. E. WRIGHT, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 

The State of Vermont sustains the following institutions, — a State 
prison, a house of correction, an industrial school, an asylum for 
the insane, and a soldiers' home. It also pays for the care of 
a large number of dependants — insane, blind, deaf, and feeble- 
minded — in other institutions, both within and without its borders. 
Furthermore, private benevolence has established and sustains in the 
State several hospitals, homes for destitute children and old ladies, 
a house of mercy for girls, etc. The reports of the officers of the 
various State institutions are usually made to the legislature bien- 
nially. The last were made in the fall of 1894, and those for 1896 
are not yet prepared. 

The State paid in the year ending June 30, 1894, for the care of 
its criminals and dependants in its own institutions, as follows : — 

Vermont Insane Asylum at Waterbury $37,086 

House of Correction at Rutland 16,112 

Reform School at Vergennes 16,575 

State Prison at Windsor 17.900 

Soldiers* Home 10,000 

It paid for its beneficiaries in other institutions as follows : - - 

Massachusetts School for Feeble-minded $1,678 

American Asylum at Hartford, Conn '.59^ 

Clarke Institution at Northampton, Mass 1.-25 

Perkins Institution at Boston 2,700 

Brattleboro Retreat for the Insane .... ... 48,816 

$56,015 
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In 1890 Vermont contained 823 insane people. There 
these in the Itrattleboro Retreat 3S8, Dec. 31, 1894, and in tl 
State Asylum 220, the total cost of both being ?85,go. 
paciiy of the State Asylum, which was pronounced overcrowded in 
1894 by the State Hoard of Supervisors of the Insane, has recently 
been enlarged at an expense of some 8150,000 ; and more than 2' 
more of the insane have been or will soon be removed from Brattie- 
boro to Waterbury. where it will be possible to make the classific! 
tion of the patients, in the new institution (in which also the crii 
nal insane are confined), much more satisfactory than it has bei 
heretofore. 

At the Brattleboro Retreat increased attention has beei 
recent years, to employment, exercise, and diversion in the open air. 
More than half the patients have regular employment; and the sum- 
mer cottages and camping ground, and eight miles of walks and 
drives on the extensive estate, prove of great advantage, while grati- 
fying results have followed the giving a large number of the patients 
parole as an incentive to self-control. ' 

It is noteworthy that for years the number of inmates in the penal 
instit\itions of the State has steadily increased. The State prison 
contained S8 convicts in June, 1892, 103 in December, 1S93, 149 in 
December, 1894, and 16(1 in May, 1896. While the average number 
in the House of Correction during the year ending June 30, 1893, 
was 79, during the next year 91, it now (May, i8g6) contains 120, 
and is excessively crowded, although additional room was secured, 
and marked improvements were made, especially in the plumbing 
and other sanitary arrangements, in 1894, The cost of subsistence 
for all in this institution, including the superintendent's family and 
the keepers, is announced as less than 10 cents a day. 

The number in the Industrial School — the present name of tlie 
former Reform School ^ — has also increased. It was 92 July i, 
1892, 99 Dec. 31. 1893, 102 June 30, 1894, and no May 11, 1896. 

The Ling system of physical culture is employed in this school, 
and to the scholars' practice in the Sloyd system of manual trail 
instruction in printing has been lately added. 
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VIRGINIA. 
BY ROBERT GILLIAM, CORRESPONpiNG SECRETARY. 

The legislature, which was in session during the winter, did noth- 
ing toward increasing the means or the facilities for the alleviation 
of the poor and afflicted. On the contrary, the reduced revenues of 
the State necessitated a reduction in the annual appropriations for 
the maintenance of some of our public charities. 

No new institutions have been established during the past year. 
Additions, however, to each of the State hospitals have been erected, 
in order that care and treatment may be provided for all the indigent 
insane of the State. At present 2,500 insane people (1,725 whites 
and 825 Negroes) are provided for at the four hospitals at an annual 
cost of $3 1 0,000. At one of the asylums for the white insane there 
is in course of erection a hospital cottage, which in points of con- 
struction and appliances will, when completed, compare favorably 
with almost any other hospital in this country. 

At the Central Hospital, Petersburg, Va., for the colored insane, 
a separate building exclusively for insane epileptics will probably 
be erected this summer. Public thought has of late been directed 
toward the care of epileptics, and a humane sentiment has been 
aroused in the interest of those unfortunates of whom there are not 
less than 3,000 in the State. The legislature passed a bill providing 
for a commission whose duty it is to investigate the matter of State 
provision for epileptics. Eventually, we shall doubtless have a 
colony; for already the matter has been much agitated, and the 
plan has a large number of advocates. 

That insanity in the State is on the increase there can be no 
doubt. In 187 1 less than 600 white and 150 colored insane were in 
our asylums; while, as pointed out above, there are now 1,725 of the 
former and 825 of the latter. The ratio of the white insane to the 
whole population is i to 580, that of the Negro i to 750. It is a 
significant fact that there are now more insane Negroes in Virginia 
than were reported in i860 in the entire United States. So here 
are problems for the serious consideration of psychologists and 
political economists. 

On account of a depleted treasury our State hospitals are not so 
well equipped as they should be. Nevertheless there are evidences 
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ill iiilviiiiM'd thoii^iil and earnc^st effort in the administration of these 
iiihliliiliffiif), whi< h wi; hope somi! d«iy to conduct according to the 
iiioM |)ro^',irhsivr iii(;tho(ls. 

Thi* Stall* (ontiniirs to provide a home for many of her poor old 
Nolilin^ iiiid lo ^ivr small pensions to others. $140,000 is annually 
lii'stowrd upon Ihesf? worthy and deserving; objects of charity. 

Tlirif are no pnblir rharilahle orj^anizations for the relief of 
iciiotii ,\\u\ feehle mintU'd jjersons, orphan or dependent children, the 
a^'rd .inti the inliini. Many of these, however, are cared for in local 
iihnshouses 01 in homes maintained by private charity. 

rinliT the direction of the l*ris(m Association a reformatory for 
youthtul ( liminals is maintained at a cost to the State of $12,000 per 
annum. The ^^lod inlinenee which this noble institution is exerting 
is a caiiM' li»r gratitude throuj;hout the State. 

The Penitential y farm has been ec}uipped so that many of the 
conxicts aie now domiciled there and employed at a profit to the 
Slate. rheie are in the IVniteniiary i,<>i6 prisoners, 1,289 Negroes 
and ^;.'7 whites. The ratio of white criminals to the entire white 
|H>pulation is i t\» ^;, joo. that of the Xei^ro i to 490. In 1880 there 
weu' in the State piisv»n ^u; white and 080 Negro convicts. It is 
ol»sei\ed» theietou\ that crime as well as insanity in the Negro has, 
\\\ icccnt \eais» in\ leased tar out of proportion to the increase in 
the j^eneial pv^pulation. And all this in the face of the fact that 
educational tacilities Un the freed race are beinj; constantlv en- 
l.Ui^cxl and impi o\ed. These are problems for the consideration of 
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Lake, John M. Semple, M.D., superintendent, has a capacity for 
300. Number of patients under care, 232. Cost per capita for 
i894« $228.24. 

Washington School for Defective Youth at Vancouver. Capac- 
ity, 160. Number in attendance, 141. Professor John Watson, 
director. 

Washington State Reform School at Chehalis. Thomas P. West- 
endorf, superintendent. Capacity, 150. Number in attendance, 162. 
Cost per capita, $137. 

Washington Soldiers' Home, Orting. H. L. Achilles, command- 
ant. Capacity, 150. Number present, 130. Per capita cost, 
$226.10. 

Besides these State institutions, there is a Home for Friendless 
Children, under the management of the Ladies' Benevolent Society, 
at Spokane. Mrs. W. A. Cannon is its president. The Sheltering 
Arms, 1 01 5 South L., at Tacoma, Mrs. Barbara Ross, matron, sup- 
ported by the Episcopal Church Charities Association. The Crown 
Jewels Home at Winlock, F. R. Brodahl, secretary, belongs to the 
Puget Sound Methodist Episcopal church. The Home for Depend- 
ent Children at Paulsbo, Kitsap County, C. F. Tollefson, principal. 
Bellingham Bay Children's Home at Fairhaven, Mrs. Foss, matron, 
supported by public charity. The Catholics support orphan asylums 
at Vancouver, Seattle, and Spokane, a Female Reform School at 
Seattle, an Industrial School for Boys at Seattle. They also have 
charge of five Indian schools in this State. 






WEST VIRGINIA. 

BY THOMAS C. MILLER, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 

I have not been able to get much information of any kind relating 
to the cause you represent. West Virginia has few, if any, insti- 
tutions of the kind named in your circulars. 

We have two asylums for all conditions of unfortunates, from 
the helplessly insane to the imbecile, although sometimes, when the 
hospitals are crowded, this latter class may be excluded. There is 
a reform school for boys, but no provision for girls. There is also 
an asylum for the deaf, dumb, and blind, and a State penitentiary 
for all classes of criminals. 
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placing children in homes than in previous years. The number in 
the school March i, 1896, was 221 as against 279 at the beginning 
of the fiscal year, Oct. i, 1895. 

Feeble-minded, — The institution for this class, provided for as 
stated in last year's report, has been located at Chippewa Falls, upon 
a tract of land embracing over one thousand acres. Work on the 
building and improvements will be prosecuted during this year as 
rapidly as practicable. It is expected to erect a custodial building, 
boys' dormitory, and heating plant with appropriations at present 
available. 

Charity Organization Societies, — Charity organization continues to 
make progress in Wisconsin. The Associated Charities of Mil- 
waukee do good work, and steadily gain in public confidence. Sev- 
eral of the smaller cities in the State anticipate the organization of 
similar societies. 

Tramps, — An anti-tramp convention was held in Fond du Lac, 
and resolutions adopted indorsing the work of the Anti-tramp 
Society of Ann Arbor, Mich. Some of the smaller cities in Wis- 
consin have adopted the labor test, and are erecting stone and 
wood yards, where tramps will be compelled to work for what they 
receive. 

The population of our State institutions at the close of 1895 was 
as follows : — 

State Hospital for Insane, Mendota 455 

Northern Hospital for Insane, Oshkosh 608 

School for the Deaf, Delavan 182 

School for the Blind, Janes ville 103 

Industrial School for Boys, Waukesha 347 

State Prison, Waupun 615 

State Public School, Sparta 281 

Total 2,591 
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BY MISS ESTELLE REEL, CORRESPOMDING SECRETARY. I 

Conditions and results in the matter of public chnrities and re- 
forms in Wyoming have changed but little during the past year. 
The legislature of the State meets biennially; and, since there has 
been no session within the past twelve months, we have nothing to 
report in regard to legislation accomplished during that period. The 
work of completion of the new State penitentiary at Rawlins is 
being prosecuted, and it is expected that the building will be com- 
pleted within the next twelve months. Provision has not as yet 
been made for the furnishing and equipment of this institution ; and 
it will devolve upon the next legislature, which will meet in January, 
1897. to provide for such equipment, and thus prepare the building 
for occupancy. In the mean time convicts are kept in ihe old Pen- 
itentiary at Laramie. The average number remains at about ihe 
same figure as for some years past. The year (Nov. 30, 1894.) 
began with 113 convicts in the charge of the State, and closed with 
108, there having been received during the year 45, and discharged 
50. It appears to be a somewhat remarkable fact that no deaths 
have occurred among our convicts during the past two years, which 
fact seems to speak well for those who have the management and 
care of the prisoners in direct charge. 

The number of juvenile delinquents in the care of the State con- 
tinues to be very small, and the year closes with but 6 male and 3 
female delinquents. These numbers are so small as to preclude any 
thought of establishing an institution expressly for them at the 
present time in this State., They are now kept in institutions of 
neighboring States at a comparatively small expense to Wyoming, 
and with, very probably, better results than could be obtained in a 
home institution, which would necessarily be limited in its advan- 



The deaf and the blind pupils of the State are educated at the 
Colorado School for the Deaf and the Blind at Colorado Springs. 
We have at present 4 pupils in this school, i of whom is blind, and 
3 are deaf. They are reported as making satisfactory progress in 
the branches in which they are taught. 

The absence of thickly populated districts, and the general wel- 
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fare of our people, are facts which may account for the absence of 
dependent children in this State. Very few cases of this character 
are found, and all such are provided for by local charities. This 
subject seems to be one of increasing importance, and one that is 
engaging the attention of charitable organizations generally in many 
parts of the country; but for the reasons above stated there has 
been no occasion for agitation of the subject in this State. 

Pursuant to legislation accomplished in 1895, there have been two 
State charitable institutions brought into successful operation during 
the past year : the Wyoming General Hospital at Rock Springs and 
the Wyoming Soldiers' and Sailors' Home at Cheyenne. These in- 
stitutions are as yet in their infancy, but are already providing much 
good for those for whom they are established, and it is believed will 
be of increasing benefit in the future. 

The number of insane patients in our State Insane Asylum has 
slightly increased ; but, comparing the number admitted with those of 
former years and taking into consideration an increase of population 
in the State, it is believed that there is a gradual decrease in insan- 
ity throughout the State. The results obtained in the treatment of 
these unfortunates have been most satisfactory, and it is gratifying to 
note that a considerable number are each year discharged with 
reason fully restored. 

ONTARIO. 

BY A. M. ROSEBRUGH, M.D., CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 

During the year the prison reform movement has been prosecuted 
with undiminished vigor. A large number of petitions from influen- 
tial societies were forwarded to the Dominion government with 
reference to the proposed reformatory for young men, and an in- 
terview was held with the Minister of Justice with regard to the or- 
ganization of said reformatory. An interview was also held with 
the Ontario government, asking that effect be given to the recom- 
mendations made by the Prison Reform Commission some four years 
ago. This deputation also asked for the appointment of a female 
inspector of jails, refuges, orphanages, etc. ; also for the enlarge- 
ment of the Central Prison, Toronto, so as to provide for a hotter 
classification of the inmates. The other reforms we are asking: for 
from the Ontario government are: (i) the establishment of one or 
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more industrial reformatories, or colonies, for inebriates; (2) tbbrl 
reorganization and the establishment, upon good fann land, of tbeu 
Boys' Reformatory and the Girls' Refuge. 

With regard to the female inspectorship, it has been intiinatedl 
recently by the Provincial Secretary that what the government wULa 
probably do in this matter will be to appoint a Provincial femal 
agent under the ■' Child's Protection Act," who will also have som 
jurisdiction over females confined in jails, refuges, etc. 

During the session of the Ontario Assembly held in March, this ' 
year, two acts were passed favorable to prison reform. The first is 
for the encouragement of industrial colonies for the unemployed; 
and the second is designed to facilitate [he transference of delio- j 
quent girls from one institution to another, when considered desic^ 
able. 

Work for neglected and dependent children is progressing satiS-1 
factorily, and quite an advance has been made in the work of plac- I 
ing the homeless children of the Province in families. .\s showing J 
how this movement is affecting the institutional system, the popu- | 
lation of the Industrial School (or Boys has been reduced from i 
to 150; while the number in the Provincial Reformatory for Boys I 
also shows a steady reduction, the number there at presentg 
being 147. 

This movement is receiving the cordial indorsement of all classes, ] 
and is likely to be more extensively adopted in the future. There 
are 29 children's aid societies in the different cities and towns of 
the Province, acting under the direction of J. J. Kelso, the govern- 
ment superintendent of this work ; and th^ number of children placed . 
in families, and now recorded under the Children's Act, ii 

The Prisoners' Aid Association is also taking action with a view* 
of introducing the cellular system of separate confinement in the TtyT 
ronto jail. We also require a city workhouse for vagrants, which 'j 
we liope to have in time. 

With regard to the Dominion Reformatory for young men, I may J 
add that a building is in course of erection for this purpose i) 
rural village of .Alexandria. The government, we com 
advised in placing the institution in this position. We are now ask- I 
ing that a second reformatory be established for Protestant young I 
men, and that it be located near a city or large town, where the in- J 
mates may receive the moral and religious instruction of the local | 
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Ministerial Association as well as that of the local Young Men's 
Christian Association. 

In the Province of Ontario three new houses of industry, or poor- 
houses, have been opened during the year, one in the city of Hamil- 
ton and two in the counties. Twelve counties out of a total of 
forty have adopted the county poorhouse system, and other counties 
are moving in the same direction. 

A Prisoners' Aid Association has been organized at Montreal, 
Province of Quebec. 

MANITOBA. 



BY DR. DAVID YOUNG, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 

There is nothing of importance to comment upon this year, — no 
legislation either passed or contemplated in reference to charities 
and corrections. 
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WHAT THE SETTLEMENT WORK STANDS FOR. 

BV JULIA C. LAFHROP, HULL HOUSE, CHICAGO. 

PJefore this great audience, composed of people of different views, 
different activities, representing the most distant parts of our coun- 
tTy, and yet drawn together, animated by a common impulse, to con- 
sult about our common social welfare, I realize the importance and 
at the same time the difficulty of stating briefly, or at all, what the 
settlement stands for. Some of those who will speak at this meet- 
ing and those who will speak at the succeeding sessions of our 
committee will give what is far better than abstract explanation : they 
will state what settlements are doing in various fields. 

We feel that we may safely depend upon interest in the social and 
industrial problems which will be touched upon, because this meet- 
ing and this discussion are not so much the suggestion of our com- 
mittee as they are the request of the officers of the Conference and 
of the Grand Rapids Committee. 

We are turning from those subjects which drew this Conference 
together, leaving the painful and almost disheartening questions of 
the care and prevention of abnormalities of mind or of body or of 
both, to follow the great normal trend of human progress and the 
efforts of those who are trying to aid the universal development at 
points where it is most halting. 

Thirteen years ago, when Arnold Toynbee died, his friends sought 
how best to perpetuate his memory. This young Oxonian was 
a student of history and economics, but his studies did not with- 
draw his interest from the life outside academic halls. Rather did 
history and economics, interpreted by his passion for human!' 
irresistibly thrust him out into the thick of life, — into that life ' 
unregarded misery in many a town besides London has fip 
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the whole world shudder at the cheerful laissez /aire of the old 
political economy. He lived for a time in East London, going there 
first as a charity organization visitor. He made a wide acquaint- 
ance among workingmen, and knew VVhitechapel by actual contact. 
He lectured much in London and the great English manufactur- 
ing towns. A book of fragments, "The Industrial Revolution," is 
all that is left in print of his work. After his untimely death his 
friends determined to build a house in East London where uni- 
versity men might live, as has been said, "face to face with the 
actual conditions of crowded city life, study on the spot the evils 
and their remedies, and, if possible, ennoble the lives and improve 
the material conditions of the people." The opening of Toynbee 
Hall was a natural and intimate sequence of the labors of a 
whole circle of social students and reformers. Toynbee was the 
first so-called Settlement, and the forces which initiated it show 
that union of brotherly zeal for humanity and scientific ardor for 
truth which should characterize every settlement. Thus the settle- 
ment recognizes, as this Conference recognizes, that goodness of 
individual sentiment, unguided by science and exact knowledge, 
is belated. It is outgrown. The laboratory of the biologist, the 
researches of statisticians, do so much to alleviate the material ills 
of life that poor rule-of-thumb good will must cease her fumbling, 
and submit to be the willing handmaid of the new philanthropy and 
the new education. 

Following Toynbee Hall since 1885 have come about seventy-five 
small groups of people, some perhaps far afield from the ideal sug- 
gested above, all independent of each other, and varying in almost 
every respect save that of residence in the district it is desired to 
influence. They have made their homes in the most arid and 
crowded parts of various English and American cities, to lend a 
hand toward improving their neighborhoods and toward gaining 
a little exact knowledge of social conditions. Forty-four settlements 
are in the United States, some details of whose scope and work will . 
be found in the report which our committee has filed with the Secre- 
tary of the Conference. It will be shown there, as I have just sug- 
gested, that the movement is loose and unorganized, without any 
centre or head, that there is between some of the settlements little 
in common save the name and the fact of residence, so that what 
I may say cannot describe accurately all, but is only ofYered as, in 
njy opinioni describing those which are representative and wisest. 
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^^P Living in such a neighborhood as the University Settlement at 
^Ilelancy Street, New York, or the College Settlement, St. Maiy's 

Street, Philadelphia, residents usually estabhsh kindergartens, clubs, 
and classes for children as a beginning, because these means of 
training children too young for public school and giving social pleas- 
ure to older children are usually lacking in such neighborhoods. As 
an acquaintance between the residents and the settlement and the 
neighborhood grows, and the character of its need becomes more 
evident, the sort of work undertaken depends upon the ability of the 
settlement to furnish from its residents or its friends people to 
undertake the work ; for the settlement, having once become estab- 
lished in the good will of its neighborhood, is able to exercise its 
most gracious function and extend a double hospitably, so that oeo- 
ple can know each other whose different lives within the same city, 
strangely enough, preclude personal acquaintance. I sometimes 
think that the usefulness of a settlement to its city is best measured 
by the ntimber of non-residents whose personal help it can obtain. 

A club of women from one of the Chicago settlements chances 
to be first on a printed list of Illinois Federated Women's Clubs ; yet 
the suggestion of the possibility of such a club's existence in the 
east end of the Nineteenth Ward not only would have been thought 
absurd, but the club could not have existed without the effort and 
common meeting ground of the settlement. One settlement may 
develop an evening academy, with nominal fees, with great classes 
of young men and women, supplying 9 sort of instruction not given 
by the public school or any night school. Another may do most in 
more purely social lines, supplementing the crowded loneliness of 
the tenement house by all sorts of gayeties and merry makings. 
Another may put its chief strength into co-operation with city 
authorities, — upon urging better tenements to the public and to 
wealthy investors, better sanitary inspection, belter public schools, 
pure W'ater, proper sewerage, clean streets, small parks, an indefinite 
variety of things. Another settlement may do charity work, al- 
though, when the word " charity " is mentioned, the settlement usually 
shivers as though its mantle were a wet blanket; but really what 
a travesty upon neighbor I iness it would be to open your door to 
a neighbor hungry for learning and close it to a neighbor hungry for 
bread ! In most settlements some or all of the residents are people 
who have had the best that our schools and universities can give. 
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They are trained to look for causes. Eager as they are to meet the 
immediate wants of a meagre life, they are not satisfied with that, 
and are earnest to find the roots of the matter, — to learn the condi- 
tions which have made that meagre ness. They are inevitably drawn 
to try to learn the conditions of industrial life, upon which the condi- 
tions of social life so largely hinge. They become acquainted so far 
as they can with those who from the standpoint of the workingman 
are giving the same problems the intensest thought. Necessarily, 
they welcome opportunity for the discussion of those problems from 
every p>oint of view. The settlement stands for a free platform. 
It offers its best hospitality to every man's honest thought. 

Lecky has pointed out in a little essay on the " Political Value of 
History'* that there was a time when the best patriotism, all the 
most heroic self-sacrifice, was thrown into the defence of such causes 
as the free expression of religious beliefs, a free press, a free plat- 
form, and an independent jury box, that these are now secure, and 
that a kind of language which at one period of history implied the 
noblest heroism is now the idlest and cheapest of clap-trap, that men 
are called upon to consider new issues in each generation. If this 
be true, then the settlement asks earnestly. What are the crucial 
questions of this day ? Nor does it hesitate to answer that on the 
material side they are the industrial and economic questions upon 
which social questions so largely hinge. On the moral side it is the 
question of an enlargement of our notion of personal responsibility, 
a quickening of the sense of social interdependence. If individual 
good will is outdated because it is unscientific, it is again outworn 
because its scope is inadequate. 

At the time of the American Revolution there were men who had 
a clear and beautiful ideal of social democracy, and there can be no 
doubt that in the simpler conditions of that day it seemed to be 
secured by the personal and political freedom which they had gained. 
Does not, however, the complexity of life in which each household is 
changed from a self-sustained producer to a purchaser, with all the 
ramifying interchanges so familiar to us, so absolutely unknown to 
them, compel a readjustment, a new understanding, of our social in- 
terdependence ? May not our morality be too small for our relation- 
ships ? Everything grows great. Interests interlace. Tremendous 
physical forces, set at work, have compelled tremendous combina- 
tions of money and men. Greatness begets greatness : and great 
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combinations of wealth will be met by great combinations of men. 
The cost of misunderstanding between these great combinations has 
become so alarming and so well understood that we see already more 
and more exemplified between them that armed peace which exists 
between European powers. But is this enough ? War is better than 
piracy, and an armed peace is better than war ; but does it satisfy 
the ethical sense of civilization that these great interests should be 
left merely resting upon their defences ? 

Finally and briefly, then, I would venture to say that, considered 
upon American soil, the settlement may be regarded as a humble 
but sincere effort toward a realization of that ideal of social democ- 
racy in whose image this country was founded, but adapted and 
translated into the life of to-day. 



ENGLISH AND SCOTCH SETTLEMENTS. 



BY DR. W. CALDWELL. 



The English and Scottish settlements have now become an insti- 
tution of the country. By showing their ability to cope with a cer- 
tain environment they have established their right to exist. They 
are no longer looked upon under the light of mere curiosity or criti- 
cism. People have thrown away the spectacles of indifferentism or 
of ignorance, and now look upon social settlements with compla- 
cency, with both eyes open, and in the broad daylight of the nine- 
teenth century. Indeed, the whole community is vitally interested 
in them ; and both sober people and sanguine people find in social 
settlements something stable, useful, common, and unique. 

The prominent features of the British settlements can best be 
recognized by thinking of a few important facts concerning their 
history and growth and tendency. They have all, in the first place, 
emanated directly or indirectly from the universities. The first man 
that we know of to take lodgings in Whitechapel was Edward Deni- 
son, an Oxford man, in 1867. ^^ went to live near the London 
Hospital. He gained much knowledge of social conditions, and 
thereby exercised much influence on public opinion. His example 
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was followed by other Oxford men; and in 1874 it was a regular 
custom for some Oxford undergraduates to spend part of their vaca- 
tion in Whitechapel. Arnold Toynbee was among these. After 
some years graduates began to go to Whitechapel, singly and in 
twos and threes. College men began to get dissatisfied with the old 
method of the college mission, the mere working up of a " district *' 
into a " parish '* through the usual machinery of district \isiting, 
mothers' clubs, children's meetings, and religious services. The de- 
fects of the new method of isolated and disjointed efforts also be- 
came apparent. It was felt that only organized social effort could 
have any influence upon the sea of humanity in our large cities. 

In response to an appeal from St. John's College, Oxford, Mr. 
Barnett, of St. Jude's Parish, read a paper in that college, setting out 
a proposed social scheme for college men in some detail. That 
paper was published in the NineUenth Century^ February, 1884. It 
proposed that university men who undertook to settle in centres of 
industry should be organized into a community. They were to 
carry with them the habits and customs of culture, and by settling 
in congested districts to devote themselves to the work of common 
self-improvement and common elevation. This is a rhost important 
point in settlement work. The down-trodden are not lifted i^ by 
people who seek to live down to their level, but by those who make 
them live up to the level of a relatively higher life. Well, these men 
were to have the common method of making friends among their 
neighbors, — a method which one learns in the universities better 
than any other place, — and the common object of improving social 
conditions and adding to the interest of life by getting different 
classes of society to know each other. The residents of settlements 
get introduced to friends in the slums of crowded districts, and ex- 
pect these friends to call upon them in the ordinary way, and meet 
with them for common social and educational and moral and politi- 
cal purposes. Both parties give and receive invitations to private 
and general functions or occasions, to clubs, entertainments, walking; 
parties, summer excursions, of from a few days to a month, say, to 
places in Great Britain and on the continent of FAirope, to events 
like the Paris Exposition or the Social and Labor Conferences of 
European cities. I'he settler becomes a resident, a voter in the dis- 
trict, a member of lioards, — election boards, school boards, char- 
itv boards, conciliation boards, insurance boards, provident soci 
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poor-law boards, co-operative industrial societies, municipil 
boards, temperance societies, churches, and so on. Like any resi- 
dent, he lakes pride in the development of beauty and prosperity 
and sanitary reform and culture and moral tone in his surroundings. 
The Edinburgh College Settlement is now famous all over Great 
Britain and Europe for its remarkable efforts in making over and 
beautifying several of the oldest courts in the oldest part of the an- 
cient city of Edinburgh. 

To the settlement resident the settlement suggests his college or 
his club with its courts and porches and halls and corridors and 
large fireplaces and oak dining-rooms and comfortabli 
smoking-rooms and studies and laboratories and committee-rooms, 
and artistic studies and workshops with pictures and foils and oars 
and books and curiosities and pianos, and bedrooms with trellised 
windows and all the interior facilities and belongings which make 
the average civilized man feel decently comfortable, .As in a club, 
all sorts of meats and drinks can be had at all hours; but, as in a 
college, men all try to meet each other formally and informally at 
table, dining together punctually at 6.30 in the evening, and break- 
fasting some time between 7 and 9.30, and lunching some lime be- 
twAn 12.30 and 2. By living together in the way suggested by 
these surroundings, these men express their willingness to live the 
same life of culture and refinement and noble purpose in White- 
chapel that they would in Bailiol College, Oxford, or Trinity or 
King's, Cambridge, Toynbee is filled with residents, chiefly Oxford 
and Cambridge graduates. Each man sets himself to do his work aa 
a citizen, following his calling in the daytime, that of a government' 
clerk, medical student, business man, or perhaps choosing a calling^ 
that involves residence in the neighborhood, a school inspector, 
common school teacher, a lawyer, a banker, a clergyman, lecturer, 
labor leader, or man of leisure and general philanthropist. Eac^f 
man has much to learn and much to teach. No rules limit hi 
action as an individual : no one religious or political policy sha] 
his life as a citizen. 

The club-rooras of a settlement are open to all reputable per3< 
and clubs and agencies for lectures, socials, dances, trades-unioi 
meetings, parliamentary meetings, musicals, receptions, and so 01 
The educational side is secondary to the social side. Strange to say, 
the liberal studies — the experience of Hull House in Chicago ii 
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to the same effect — are preferred to the bread-winning studies, 
although in every settlement some resident is always able and will- 
ing to help any boy or girl to secure training for any kind of tech- 
nical employment or career, — that of pharmacy, nursing, domestic 
service, handicraft, or even entrance to the London University. 
Natural history societies, antiquarian societies, and Elizabethan so- 
cieties are most popular. Travellers' clubs have been started, clubs 
whose members go off for the summer to see all sorts of places and 
all sorts of people and foreign countries. These travelling clubs 
intensify the interest of citizens in their own country, or the interest 
of intelligent workingmen in the conditions of the life of their 
brother workingman at home and abroad. 

Workingmen's clubs, model dwelling-houses, workingmen's lodg- 
ing-houses, lodging-houses for lads and working-girls, for sailors and 
the unsuccessful, are springing up all over London. There are the 
germs of two real colleges across the tennis court from Toynbee Hall 
itself, Wadham House and Balliol House. These two houses are 
filled up with lads who are working and studying and trying to im- 
prove themselves at the same time. Some day, probably, they will 
be ready for affiliation with the London University. But, even if this 
is attained, these places will always retain their college and social 
character. You can easily see from these remarks that an institution 
like Toynbee Hall was not made at one moment of time. It has 
grown. It is the centre, the brain and the heart, of a social organ- 
ism, with all sorts of schemes and agencies and subordinate organ- 
isms round about it. 

Toynbee Hall is the first settlement of any importance in Great 
Britain. It is still the best, the freest, the most real, the broadest, 
and the deepest of the social settlements. There are one hundred 
things about it which render it peculiarly apt to succeed with the 
London working and lower classes, the struggling and the poor. Its 
tone is the highest and yet at the same time the most truly demo- 
cratic of all the settlements. It is obviously the child of the univer- 
sities, and the other settlements at least reflect the Toynbee or the 
university spirit. Browning Hall, the younger settlement, makes an 
appeal to the better classes to come and live among the poor : Ox- 
ford House is run by university men who are High Churchmen : 
Mansfield House, in Canning Town, near the docks, is a settlement 
of the Congregationalists, but it is managed in the Toynbee spirit. 
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the Congregationalists having lately moved their theological sem- 
inary to Oxford; Bermondsey House is an admirable institution, 
worked by Methodist young men who have been at the universities ; 
Newman House represents the Roman Catholics; University Hall 
is the outcome of "Robert Elamere." In Edinburgh there is Uni- 
versity Hall, which is, perhaps, the most beautiful and most histor- 
ically interesting setdement in Great Britain ; and in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow and other towns there are social settlements run by theo- 
logical students o£ the different churches. There are agencies at 
work in Liverpool and Manchester and other British towns in the 
settlement spirit. All scientific reformers and aposties of light and 
moral reformers feel that truth and beauly of goodness have to be 
lived out among the people, to be imderstood. 

Every one of these settlements has its measure of success. The 
aim of each one is to elevate the life in the district in which it has 
placed itself by making men and women meet together in devotion 
to the common good. There may be differences in [he maxims 
adopted by the different settlements, and differences, too, in their 
methods and ulterior aims ; but, fortunately, few of the settle- 
ments are fully conscious of their aim. They have gone there to 
learn to live and let live. This is another essential point in the un- 
derstanding of what social settlements are, and I wish to emphasize 
it somewhat. No wise settlement has any cut-and-dried method of 
going to work. They have all gone there in obedience to a feeling 
that we must adapt ourselves to social evolution, and they are all 
iviliing to adopt whatever principles shall seem best to cope with the 
social evolution of the future. Each social settlement is a kind of 
social and moral intellectual (Uitring house, an exchange, an agency 
where you can find and feel the social equivalent of any doctrine, 
new or old, of any practical or theoretical principle, new or old. 
The social settlement is, by common confession, at least the best 
place for observing phenomena incident to the congestion in our 
large cities. It is the best place to watch and practise the effects of 
the meeting of different classes of society and different kinds of peo- 
ple with one another. 

The greatest obstacle that all settlement workers in Great Britain 
— and this is even more true In this country — have to fight is what 
Marx called the verdammte Bediirfiihslosigkeii, the damnable absence 
of want or desire, the indifference, of the laboring and dependent 
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asses as to their own elevation. The most unique work of a settle- 
ent worker is to infuse a desire for better things, for the true and 
le beautiful and the good, into the lives of people who have little or 
D such desire. It aims at making all the inhabitants of a district 
larers and workers in the common life. 

By far the most successful things therefore in settlements are 

lings run on the club plan, where people become, unconsciously to 

lemselves at first, sharers in a social or intellectual or political or 

loral enterprise, and where the resultant pleasure heightens the 

mse of activity which constitutes life. Workingmen's clubs, where 

id " public houses " (saloons) are taken over en bloc, with all their 

ppurtenances of comfort and abandon, the bar, the billiard-room, 

le sanded floor, the deal tables, are made over by the addition of 

*drooms and libraries and fireplaces and annexed lodging-houses, 

d thus become the focal hearth of a new life, are eminently suc- 

isful. And so are cheap lodging-houses, and popular Sunday 

ernoons, and political clubs, and smoking talks, and university 

ension lectures, ambulance lectures, musical clubs, cricket clubs, 

letic associations, sumnpier schools, economic clubs, ** teetotums" 

iperance stores and club-house, all in one), and so on. It is true 

the settlements have both indirectly and directly helped the 

ches, the police, the peoples* banks, infirmaries, hospitals, 

ges, schools, charity boards, poor-law guardians, and so on. 

best conception of the social settlement is simply that of a clear- 

ouse for facilitating the action and interaction of all agencies, 

*ctual, moral, religious, national, civil, for elevating the common 

It pays all kinds of agencies as it pays all kinds of men and 

I to get in touch with a social settlement. 

must think very definitely of a few of the advantages resulting 

he fact that British social settlements have come ultimately 

le universities. It means, as we have seen, in the first place, 

ty are founded upon ideas, upon knowledge, and, second, 

y are founded upon personalities, — upon the personalities of 

the finest kind of men that are produced in Great Britain. 

say that the British settlements are founded upon ideas, 1 

'ish to seem to contradict the idea of absence of definite aim 

lod to which I referred a moment ago. I simply mean that 

founded upon a common body of knowledge, upon a collec- 

oin made up of the separate pieces of special knowledge 
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possessed by individual workers in the settlement. If a settlement 

sists of educated men and women, it at least knows what has 
been done in the past for the uplifting of humanity, and why much 
t has been done in the past does not seem to be of much value at 
the present. These people, in short, know the changes which show 
themselves in the conditions of human effort at reform. And, as to 
the element of personality, I may point out that about the British 
.■ersities are always to be found men who are more willing to 
enter upon the work of the education and elevation of humanity (and 
thereby of themselves) than upon any other kind of work. Among 
■ graduates of Hritish universities there are men who have be- 
ne so accustomed to the contemplation of the ideal, and to the 
thought of working for the ideal in life, that any work other than this 
mid seem to them flat and stale and unprofitable. The settle- 
;nt offers to them at once the kind of ideal association which has 
en to them the whole charm of university life ; and they find they 
can still go on making friends in life upon ideal considerations as 
they have been accustomed to do at the university, and still continue 
to work for that cosmopolitan society, the development of humanity, 
of which all science and all art and all history speak. 

And, indeed, the modern social settlement is the ideal social club, 
—a place where one meets people upon the purely human ground as 
such. All other clubs are but feeble and fatuous affairs compared 
with the club of common brotherhood represented by a settlement. 
where does one hear such interesting conversation as in the Toyti- 
bee drawing-room at afternoon tea, and in the same place before the 
fire after dinner over coffee and pipes. The men who meet there 
are all citizens of the world, in the best sense of the word. They are 
men who have been everywhere and seen everything, and who care 
for nothing so much in the world as social peace and social progress 
and social prosperity. Thither come members of Parliament j 
labor leaders, and hard-worked clergymen and school board teachers. 
and charity workers and medical men, and foreign visitors, in pur- 
suit of the common end of true knowledge and true practice in 
gard to social reform. By a kind of evolution that goes on among 
settlement workers themselves the workers who stay in a settlement 
come to be really all picked men and women, the workers always 
selecting such additions to their numbers as seem best adapted, in 
the eyes of all, for the unique work of the settlement. Two or three 
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things seem to warrant the hope that we may expect relaiions of co- 
operation between the different social workers of different countries, 
— the personal friendships that exist between British and American 
settlement workers, the active efforts British universities are making 
to meet the intellectual and social wants of American students, and 
the ardent enthusiasm which unites the work of University Hall, 
Edinburgh, to the schools of Paris and to the representatives of the 
new idealistic movement in France. 



THE SETTLEMENT AND EDUCATION. 

BY JACOB J. ABT, MAXWELL STREET SETTLEMENT, CHICAGO. 

In speaking of some of the educational opportunities which a 
settlement procures for its neighborhood, I shall, I trust, be pardoned 
for confining myself mainly to the experiences of the Maxwell Street 
Settlement, both because the time allotted me will not permit of an 
extended account of those of other settlements, and because I am, 
naturally, somewhat more familiar with the work which we have 
done than with that of others. Besides, our work is typical of that 
of the settlements generally, and suggestive of certain possibilities of 
settlement work along educational lines. 

There is in our ward, which covers an area of about a half 
mile square, only one public night-school. The population of this 
ward is almost exclusively composed of Russian Jews, employed as 
pedlers, tailors, cloak or cigar makers, and to some extent as clerks 
in the down-town department stores. The age of many of the work- 
ing men and women of our neighborhood who were desirous of ac- 
quiring some knowledge of the elementary English branches, together 
with the generally overcrowded condition of the classes at the night- 
school, first brought our neighbors to us ; and the name by which the 
settlement was originally known was '* The New Free Night-school.'* 
Classes were offered in elementary English reading, spelling, and 
writing. A class was also conducted in German ; and in this, which 
was composed of those who had a very limited knowledge of Eng- 
lish, but who could read German, short German sentences were 
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translated into English and English sentences into Germar 
this way it was attempled to use their knowledge of German 
medium through which they might learn English. Many of thoi 
who attended our classes had for a time been enrolled in those a 
the public night-schools, but complained that, on account of the sizs^ 
of the classes there, they were benefited little. We endeavored t 
restrict the number of each class and succeeded in limiting it ttd 
between fifteen and twenty. This resulted in an intlmaie sociatl 
relation between the students and the leader of the class, the latter] 
always assuming the attitude of a friendly fellow-student. He waS'| 
not oniy the teacher of the pupils whom he met in the class*r( 
but also, in a general way, director of ihelr educational activity. 

Those who came to us in the first instance as to a school were 1 
soon drawn to us as visitors at a house which was attractive and 1 
homelike. Coming from their own small and stuffy rooms, in which ] 
they lived, daily, a humdrum routine life, without change or proa- 1 
pect of improvement, to the settlement with its spacious rooms, wellJ 
and cleanly kept, and with its walls adorned with pictures, theyl 
f.iund there a place where they might congregate, and learn some-l 
thing of the elements of the language of their adopted country under f 
pleasant surroundings and in an agreeable form. Because of the ] 
limited capacity of our house and our desire to restrict the size of i 
the classes, we have not been able to accommodate all of those who 
have sought education in elementary English. Independent educa- 
tional clubs have therefore been organized. An account of one of 
these, the United American Educational Club, will indicate what the 
method of proceeding is. 

This club consists of fifty young men, ranging in age from | 
eighteen to twenty-five years. They are all members of the Cigar I 
Makers' Union, and are thrown into daily contact with one another 1 
in different shops. Having been refused admission into the settle- J 
ment classes, they organized themselves, under the direction of one j 
of the residents, rented and fitted up their own rooms in a neighbor- 
ing house, the expense of whose maintenance they bore themselves. I 
The club is divided into three classes, each of which meets three 1 
times a week, under the leadership of one of the residents or one of I 
the non-resident co-workers. A fine spirit of independence is dis- J 
played by the members of this club, and the (act that ihey ar 
ing for their own education seems to have added zest to an already! 
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well-developed desire for the acquisition of knowledge. The method 
pursued in these primary classes varies with the needs of the students 
and as the judgment of the leader dictates. In some of the classes 
the ordinary school readers are used ; and, after three-quarters of an 
hour devoted to reading and spelling lessons, some story is read to 
the class by the leader, or one of the students relates an anecdote 
taken from the experience of his father in the distant land of his 
birth. 

One of our co-workers has organized a class in reading newspaper 
English, using as his text-book current issues of an evening daily. 
The old-time spell-down, with its attendant good-natured rivalry and 
incidental amusement, has not infrequently been employed. Every 
attempt to institutionalize the work has been studiously avoided. It 
is natural that minds wearied by the harsh task which the day's 
struggle imposes upon them should be ill-fitted to receive even the 
most elementary education, if offered in a heavy form. The settle- 
ment, therefore, endeavors to permit its visitors to imbibe their 
learning so far as possible socially. The students and leaders 
meet most informally, both in the primary and secondary classes. 
Secondary classes are offered to those who have lived for some time 
in America, and have already acquired a fair knowledge of the ele- 
mentary English branches. Talks on art and architecture by one of 
the residents have been supplemented by frequent Saturday after- 
noon excursiohs to the Chicago Art Institute and to the city parks. 
During the' year twice, after afternoons spent at Lincoln Park, the 
:lass has met at the home of the parents of this resident, who live 
lear by, and has there spent the early evening socially before re 
:urning to the settlement neighborhood. 

The literature classes are most popular. One which during the 
>rear has read Irving's " Sketch Book " has gone in a body to see 
foseph Jefferson in " Rip Van Winkle.*' Another has attended a 
number of the performances of Shakspere's plays. The accumu- 
lated fees paid by the students in these classes have been used for 
the purchase of tickets in the gallery of the theatre. The leader of 
the class in each case has accompanied its members to the theatre, 
and the first meeting subsequent to the theatre evening has been 
devoted to an interesting and profitable discussion of the play and 
the general interpretation of the work which has been read. Chisses 
are also conducted in American history, civil government, French, 
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algebra, and geometry. In response to a demand for some 
which would be of practical value in the daily life of the appli( 
courses have been organized in book-keeping and in eommerci 
practices. In the latter, some of the fundamental laws 
inerce, the function of notes, drafts, and the like, have been ex-' 
plained ; and not a little has been incidentally suggested regarding, 
business ethics. 

One of our most ardent lady co-workers has organized "The 
Girls' Home Culture Club." This consists of about twenty working 
girls, varying in age from seventeen to twenty-two, who meet some- 
times at the settlement and sometimes at their own homes. Short, 
informal talks are given by the leader and some of the residents on 
the choice of books, and the evening is spent in reading selections 
frum the best English novels. It has been found an advantage to 
hold meetings at the homes of the members of the club, both be- 
cause each takes a certain pride in making the meeting-room bright 
and cheerful for the reception of her visitors on meeting nights, in 
which she receives the hearty co-operation of her parents, and be- 
cause the settlement, in this way, maintains its position as a neigh- 
borhood home, occupied by those who have had certain advantages 
of education and refinement which they are desirous of sharing with 
those to whom they have been denied. 

The same co-worker has recently organized a club of the older 
and married women of the neighborhood. In its membership are 
enrolled the wives of a number of the neighborhood physicians and 
of the more prosperous merchants, as well as four or five of the 
young women who are occasional workers at the setdement and 
who live on the other side of the town. This club, which numbers 
now about fifty, was originally organized, as its name, " The 
Woman's Aid." indicates, for philanthropic purposes. Its memberB' 
co-operated with the United Hebrew Charity Association, and inde- 
pendently investigated and assisted worthy applicants for relief 
A number of pleasant literary features have been incidentally intro 
duced into the work of the club by its leader; and it has given 
during the past winter, the first of its organization, two very suc- 
cessful literary and musical entertainments, which were participated 
in both by members of the club and by non-members not residing 
in the neighborhood. At both of these entertainments healthful 
talks were given, one by a prominent physician, one of the moat 
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)vable gentlemen it has ever been our pleasure to meet, on books ; 
nother on the "Woman Question/' by one who not only had 
thorough knowledge of the question, but also an appreciation of 
s application to those whom she was addressing. Both of these 
ntertainments, which were given in a* hall near the settlement 
Duse, were attended by over three hundred of the adults of the 
sighborhood. 

Through the influence of the leader of "The Woman's Aid" a 

jmber of its members have been introduced to the Chicago branch 

the National Council of Jewish Women, and have become mem- 

irs thereof. In addition to these classes and clubs the settlement 

aintains a reading-room, in which the current magazines are kept 

I file, and a small circulating library. It has acquainted its visi- 

rs with the sub-station of the City Library situated a few blocks 

)m the settlement, one of the residents explaining the use of the 

nding List, and offering suggestions as to suitable books. We 

ve not infrequently heard it said, " I should like to take books 

)m the Public Library, but I do not know how to use the cata- 

jue." Sometimes, too, in cases where the applicants were unac- 

ainted with any one whose responsibility was known at the library, 

len a prolonged acquaintance warranted, one of the residents has 

lorsed the certificate which the library officials require as a guar- 

tee for the observation of their rules on the part of the card- 

Ider. 

The friendly attitude which the settlement maintains toward its 
ighbors acquaints the residents with their aspirations and hopes 
self-improvement and advancement. Through the intimate ac- 
aintance here established, and that which we had with educators 
oughout the city, we have been instrumental in placing two of our 
itors as internes in hospitals, one in the City Detention Hospi- 
, and one in the Illinois Eastern Hospital for the Insane, 
t for the opportune interference of the settlement, the medical 
ucation of both of these young men would have been temporarily 
errupted, if, indeed, its entire abandonment had not bc'en neces- 

An arrangement has also been made by which another of our 
itors is able to pursue a course at the Chicago Art Institute. 
lis young man attends the classes of the institute two days of each 
ek, employing the remainder of his time in peddling for a living. 
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In another instance, information and assistance were obtained at the 
settlement, through which the civil sen-ice examination was taken 
which is required of applicants for positions in the Chicago Public 
Library, During the coming fall we hope to be able to arrange for 
a course of studies at- the' Chicago University on behalf of one of 
our settlement visitors. The need in these cases has been oppor- 
tunity and direction, not capacity. Besides the work mentioned 
above, for the working men and women of the neighborhood, classes 
and clubs are conducted during the day for children. These are 
attended by the school children of the neighborhood both on Satur- 
day and during the week after school hours. The work done by 
them is in the nature of regular kindergarten work. 

Excursions to the suburban homes of some of our friends, after- 
noons spent at the Field Museum, and occasional attendance at the 
Thomas Concerts have been a part of the program for children's 
work. A children's chorus of thirty voices has been organized 
under the leadership of one of our co-workers, modelled after the 
larger chorus conducted by Professor Tomlins at Hull House, 
ries of Sunday afternoon concerts have been given at the settle- 
ment since its inception, and have been well attended. We h 
found the musical people of the city very responsive to our requests 
for assistance in this direction. Courses of lectures on literary and 
industrial questions have also been conducted, and a lively interest 
manifested in them by our neighbors. 

This brief outline may indicate in a general way the educatic 
function of a settlement. The opportunities offered by Hull Ho 
of Chicago in securing for its neighborhood the use of Rockford 
College, and placing at the disposal of from one-third to one-half of 
the students an attractive spot for the pursuit of studies dui 
1 giving at Butler Gallery semi-annual exhibits 
carefully selected pictures ; in the establishment of its beautiful chil- 
dren's house, which has drawn to it the Chicago school for kinder- 
gartners ; and in influencing the board of education for the establish- 
ment of better primary school facilities,^ mark some of the broad 
educational influences which residence among the poor exerts. The 
social settlement is in its very nature in close touch with the educa- 
tional needs and requirements of its neighborhood. It attempts to 
cross over the vast chasm which yawns between plenty and want. 
^dmate upon the poor from within, and not from with- 
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out. It finds those who have not, not differently constituted from 
those who have. It finds the same yearning and desires in both. It 
discovers a slumbering appreciation of those things which make our 
lives worth living, that needs but the gentle touch of a tactful friend- 
ship to waken it into wholesome ambition which leads upward and 
onward to the highest and best. By its kindly and neighborly sym- 
pathy in the affairs of its visitors' daily life it brings new elements 
into the lives of the poor, and opens up a field of opportunities un- 
known before, or, if known, seen only as things of which they were 
not, and could not, become a part. 



THE SETTLEMENT AND ORGANIZED CHARITY. 

BY MARY E. M'DOWELL, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO SETTLEMENT. 

As we come to the discussion of this question, we are forced to 
ask ourselves. What is charity ? And we find it difficult to define ; 
for we are conscious that we ourselves are working out a new defi- 
nition, one that will be in a sense a working ideal. The word " char- 
ity " has been undergoing a change at the hands of science ; but now 
Dhilanthropy steps in, and together they revise and revitalize the 
vord. It has a higher and a broader meaning than it had a few 
'ears ago, and is accepted by a larger body of people. In the proc- 
ss, science is becoming more sympathetic, while philanthropy, or 
he sympathetic side of charity, is growing more scientific ; and 
'orking together, science and sympathy, we see the professional, 
lechanical philanthropist being transformed along with the senti- 
lental almsgiver into the type called the Friendly Visitor, — a type 
lat is also in the process of making, and helping perhaps more 
'Ward a nobler translation of the word " charity '' than any other of 
e many forces working on its revision. 

Washington Gladden says : '* This, then, is the test of our charity, 
oes it recognize between giver and receiver the highest bond, the 
>nd of spiritual brotherhood ; and does it seek to make the gift a 
hide for the communication of the divine life from the one to the 
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Other? The charity that stuffs the cupboard and lets the character 
starve, the charity that prostrates the receiver before the giver, and 
makes the one a stepping-stone on which the other mounts to beati- 
tudes, is twice cursed : it curseth him that gives and him that lakes." 

This ideal definition is the one by which charily organization, the 
friendly visitor and the settlement workers, are to be tested. Does 
the charity organization of our city offer this friendship which Glad- 
den calls "the blessed friendship" which Christ had, which was 
powerful to change a life.' If it does offer this, then the settlement 
may co-operate with it. Rut, if the organization is nothing but a re- 
lief society, useful as it may be in times of emergency, it is not in 
harmony with the settlement idea, and cannot naturally hold an in- 
timate relation to the settlement, yet in time of a neighbor's need 
must be used until a better method of a broader organization ap- 
pears. If an organization of a society which will associate together 
every helpful inlluence in (he city, and will bring to bear upon the 
problems of the poor both science and sympathy, then I should say 
the duty of the settlement is plainly to co-operate in every way, and 
to further the organization a.s much as possible. 

The residents of a settlement, because of their constant and close 
touch with the needy, seeing them in their ups and downs, are able 
to give to the scientific charity worker inside knowledge and keep a 
fresh, vital flow of life into the veins of the organization, and tlius 
prevent fossilization, that not impossible disease which threatens all 
well-organized efforts. 

The settlement, standing as it does for the all-sided life of its 
neighborhood, cannot consistently ignore the side which calls so 
helplessly for aid in a time of need ; and how to supply this phys- 
ical call in a way that will leave the neighbor on a higher spiritual 
plane is, we believe, the problem both of the settlement and the 
organized charity. The settlement resident in his or her office of 
neighbor has a right to help in time of need, and because of this 
right creates a social atmosphere which is found lo be of great value 
to the scientific worker. The settlement is necessarily a work going 
on from within out, while the charity organization, with its voluntary 
friendly visitors and its paid agents, who must keep an exact record 
of all cases, is the force from wilhout coming into the neighborhood. 
They differ in their method, yet complement one another, and should 
do for a neighborhood together what neither alone can do completely. 
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The charitable effort of the past has moved along two lines, — the 
one sympathetic, the other mechanical, — starting far apart and com- 
ing closer and closer together. It is our hope that these two streams 
of good will toward the needy may unite, and make for a science of 
charity that will indeed be scientific ; for all of us agree, I am sure, 
that one without the other is like faith without works or works with- 
out faith, — both lifeless. 

The mechanical side in the past has been highly developed and 
has long had its trained experts, while the side of sentiment has 
been left free to run its hysterical course. Francis Peabody says : 
" Science without sentiment is like an engine without steam, — beau- 
tifully adjusted it may be in all its parts, but practically a lifeless 
structure. Sentiment without science is like steam which is unap- 
plied to its proper work, unchecked in its expansion." 

The settlement in its mediating relationship to all sides of social 
life becomes at this point a kind of station where this engine takes 
water or fires up. It is a common meeting-place for the voluntary 
visitor and the charity organization agent. Here they may find the 
inside knowledge of facts which are more often encouraging than 
discouraging because of the every-day neighboring together. Mr. 
Smith's drunk is known at the settlement to be one that comes at 
long periods, while to the agent coming in from outside it may indi- 
cate a usual condition. The settlement for the same reason is a 
conference station for the friendly visitor, brought into the neigh- 
borhood by the organized charity or by the settlement itself. 

I do not want to be understood as placing the settlement resi- 
dents in the place of leaders or teachers to either charity society 
agents or friendly visitors. But I do believe that those who live 
day and night, summer and winter, in a neighborhood, are able to 
judge of the character and needs of the poor of that neighborhood ; 
and, if in this experience of the settlement residents there is any- 
thing of value, it should be at the disposal of any one who shows 
an honest desire to solve the problems of the poor. 

Every honest charity organization has confessed its great need of 
getting at the point of view of the poor. To know how the recipient 
of alms looks upon the society that gives has been a question the 
answer to which would help much to solve one side of the problem 
of relief-giving. Here, again, the settlement is able to offer assist- 
ance to the scientific inquirer. 
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To ascertain the mind of the settlements in this matter, a letter 
with the following questions was sent to the settlements in the 
United States : — 

1. Does your settlement co-operate in any way with the organized 
charities of your city ? 

2. Does your settlement make use of the system of *' friendly 
visitors" in its philanthropic work? 

3. Do you keep supplies at the settlement for distribution? 

4. If so, are they distributed by a resident ? 

5. Are there any active officials of charity organizations among 
the residents ? 

Sixteen senlements responded. Fifteen co-operate with the or- 
ganized charities of their cities. Three use friendly visitors from 
without: that is, bring into the settlement neighborhood friends 
that will take a family in need, and help with a practical friendship 
that makes for character, both for the giver and the recipient 
Wherever the friendly visitor has caught the idea of sharing being 
more blessed than giving, and that the giving of pleasure, of beauty, 
of education, is even more essential than food and clothes, — with 
such friendly visitors, we have found that pauperization is as un- 
likely to follow their gifts as it is to follow the gifts of any good 
friend. 

In a neighborhood where three hundred families during the past 
winter have required outside assistance the settlement with its few 
resident workers found themselves as neighbors unable to cope with 
the question of relief. Neither the settlement nor the charity or- 
g.iniz.iiion with which it atiiliates is a relief society, but sc^ks to 
bring x\ helpful agencies to bear upon the relieving of the needy 
neighbors. Hy this joint effort there has been brought into the 
r.eijhborhood »i ct^rps of willing and intelligent workers who have 
s;:rr'.ied to iho soitlemcnt that much-needed touch with life outside 
. I the :"!cii;hboriuv>d. .\nd who have not hesitated to criticise the 
se::'.L-iiter.t from ihcir point oi view. This we consider quite as 
":.-.cs>-irv .\ riL\:ion>hip as any the settlement bears to its own 
:. :\r wc believe thai a neighborhood can no more liw 
a:i i:ui:\:d;:al. On the remaining questions it is 
: :ho >i\:ii'r. settlements keep a small store of sup- 
: i:r.vr.:t"c\ cases, and an old-clothes closet for use 
:>. 0.x >e:t:tmer.t has a fund used for pensioning 
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dependent old men and women who would otherwise be compelled 
to go to the poorhouse. Supplies, when thus kept, are usually dis- 
tributed by residents. Active charity organization officials are found 
in more than half of the settlements. In several cities residents are 
members of the charity organization conferences. 

We have seen how the settlement, the charity organization, and 
the friendly visitor, working together, are giving to charity a mean- 
ing which is more intelligent, more sympathetic, and more effective, 
each bringing its peculiar contribution to this perplexing problem. 
The settlement with its local knowledge growing out of its close, 
constant personal contact, the friendly visitor enlarging the life of 
the neighborhood by bringing a continuous vitalizing force from 
the better favored neighborhoods, the charity organization so- 
ciety, with its trained officials and recorded knowledge, bringing its 
technical skill to bear upon the most difficult problems, foretell a 
better day for our needy neighbors, when we shall no longer be 
compelled to offer alms to any able-bodied American citizen. 

In conclusion, we cannot do better than to let one speak who has 
long united the three offices of settlement resident, friendly visitor, 
and charity organization official. Says Canon Bamett : — 

'* The doing for the poor which ends in a law or institution, the 
doing which ends in a committee and a secretary, the doing which 
is done through agents, and at a distance from the poor, is deadly. 
All help must be co-operation : the helper and the helped must be 
partners, and over the thing done must be the grasped hand. 
Doing which helps is with the people, among friends, not for the 
people, among strangers*" 
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SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS.* 

BY C. 3. LOCH. I^NDON. ENGLAND. 



ITtES ^^1 




Mr. Loch was asked to say a few words on Mbs McDowell's 
paper. After referring generally to settlements in London, he 
alluded particularly to the work of the women's university settle- 
ment there. Besides clubs for girls and other similar work, the 
settlement was a centre for co-operation of the best kind with local 
bodies. Members as school managers, for instance, obtained 3 most 
accurate knowledge of the children, their attendance at school, and 
their real wants. They were able to exert a constant personal inHu- 
ence in a district where in ordinary circumstances the school man- 
agement would be carried out in only a perfunctory manner by men 
who had little leisure, and usually nothing but a very slight knowl- 
edge of the school and its pupils during school hours, who might be 
managers of the school, but were not in point of fact familiar with it 
and its details. They could discriminate as the teachers could not ; 
and ihey could assist, if assistance were wanted, in such a way as 
would strengthen family obligations, and not weaken them, as was 
done by widely distributed dinner and meat giving charities. The 
invalid children within the area of the group of schools were taught 
at home ; and, when hospital advice was wanted, there was some one 
at hand to go to the hospital with the mother, and thus learn what 
was amiss, and insure that the doctor's instructions were attended 
to. This was but one instance of the use of the settlement. It had 
been also very useful as a centre for lectures to workers, simple in- 
structive lectures, telling people what ihey ought to know, but usually 
did not know, as practical administration, economics, and sanitary mat- 
ters. It must be remembered that persons who desired to undertake 
charitable work had to be educated. For this purpose there was no 
machinery at hand. General lectures, useful as they might be, did 
not suffice. Between the charity organization society and the settle- 
ment there was good co-operation. Members of the seillement 
helped the local charities of the society greatly; while, on the other 
hand, residents, who were likely to undertake charitable work — pos- 
sibly as the chief work of their lives — were trained at district chari- 

• Abimtl or iddtco ;ii Menliui »[liDn I X. 
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ties sometimes for long periods. But all people could not be settlers, 
and this consideration gave rise to one or two thoughts. A settlement 
implied simply residence in a district where one would not otherwise 
reside. The dwelling there, the mere being there, was something in 
itself. One dwelt there, properly speaking, with a most simple 
object, — to stay and fulfil a resident's duties in the district. Thus a 
settlement that people did not know to be a settlement, that was 
merely a residence, seemed to fulfil the required conditions most 
nearly. It provided the element of local responsibility and nearness 
without assuming the character of a fraternity or an institution. 

On the other hand, wherever people lived, they ought to be " set- 
tled " ; that is, they ought there, too, to have the sense of local re- 
sponsibility. In a suburban well-to-do population this was most 
necessary. There was no reason why there should seem to be no alter- 
native between living in a settlement and taking no active interest 
in local matters. If the fringe of well-to-do people that skirted parts 
of most towns were to work inward from the circumference, while they 
lived at home, much degradation would be prevented, and that which 
is in truth the best settlement spirit would have a yet wider influence. 

And, further, probably in connection with the settlements them- 
selves, there would grow up bands of trained workers, not residents 
in the settlements, but outside helpers. This was the re-enforcement 
that settlements wanted. Thus large settlements might be avoided ; 
and the settlement might be a residence, a home, a quiet place with 
home duties, not a kind of college in partibus pauperutn. 

Then as to lectures and meetings. There was an audience that 
all would desire to bring together, but there was also another 
audience that was often headed by the mere prattlers and praters 
of the local community. It was a question whether men of this 
kind wanted further opportunities than were already forthcoming for 
the exercise of their eloquence. They had not learned much, and 
were careless about learning. They were content to coin their igno- 
rance into phrases. They were generally dominated by some 
particular theory in its crude state, and gave vent to their feelings 
in regard to it, whatever the subject of the discussion might be. 
But for those who would acquire self-discipline, who would gain 
that quality so often lacking, — of an intellectual perspective in 
regaid to the growth and outcome of social change, — too much could 
hardly be done. Yet probably more could be done in their case by 
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personal conversation, out of which a.nd with which ca.me friendship 
and mutual good will and understanding. This seemed one use of 
the settler, wherever he or she might be. 

And of the use of the " settlement " for laboratory work, a phrase 
now so often used, a word might be said. Was not this conception 
entirely wTong ? We understood one another by sympathy. Ob- 
servation without sympathy was to look through a microscope with 
a bhnd eye. But a ■' laboratory method " impHed a lack of sympathy. 
It was treating living human characters and qualities as if they were 
only material for experiment. The characters and qualities would 
disappear in the process. A kind of self-consciousness — aUke 
injurious to laborator and subject — would be bred in each, leading 
to the utmost confusion in the result. Those who had worked well 
and successfully in the past had not been equipped with any large 
stock of theory at the outset. They had sympathy, and that quality 
which might perhaps be called knowledge in its sympathetic form, — 
sagacity. And, discerning the strength and weakness of human 
character, they had endeavored with great firmness and pertinacity 
to strengthen all the elements of strength with a minimum of 
artificial organization, but usually with considerable practical busi- 
ness power. Indeed, they had qualities which are now sometimes 
discounted with a view to pleasing the sentiment of an audience. 
It is often said that charity, by means of settlements and otherwise, 
will be less official. That is or should be true. And to be official 
in one sense is bad. But, it it is meant that chanty should not be 
careful and business-like and very conscientious in the discharge of 
its responsibilities, it is misleading, and most misleading probably 
to those who most need to learn the lesson of responsibility and regu- 
larity. Charity is so often unjust because it lacks these qualities 
that we should look to settlements and settlers, wherever they may 
be, to add these qualities to it. Between settlements engaged in 
the careful, practical work of what may be called the civilization of 
the class, or classes, in the community that seem 10 have lost or to 
be likely to lose their sense of the purposes and duties of life 
and charity organization there should be close affinity and much 
mutual help. Similar views formed a natural alliance between the , 
two, and one could not but wish it good-speed. 
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CIVIC EFFORTS OF SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS. 

BY KATHARINE BEMENT DAVIS. 

Just what are settlements believing and feeling and doing in civic 
atters ? Is it any of their business who holds office in our cities 
id how faithfully these officers fulfil their trusts, whether the or- 
nances are for the good of the city at large, and whether or not 
ey are faithfully and impartially executed ? Just as surely as a 
ttlement stands for a higher social, industrial, intellectual, or 
>iritual life in its neighborhood, just so surely must it stand for 
higher conception of civic responsibility. Even superficial analy* 
5 will show that many of the most important questions with which 
settlement must deal are inextricably bound up with municipal 
form, and can only be satisfactorily settled as reform in this line 
•ogresses. This is particularly true of industrial problems. Again, 
e ideal of brotherhood cannot be complete unless it includes the 
lation of citizenship ; for in no other way can we in our crowded 
ties touch the lives of thousands of our brothers and sisters. 
That this is the belief of the majority of those who live in settle- 
ents has been shown by the efforts they have made in this direc- 
Dn. 

In the spring of the present year the writer sent to the thirty old- 
t settlements in this country and to the twenty oldest in England 
id Scotland the following list of questions : — 

I. Have you any clubs organized for the purpose of giving in- 
uction in the duties of citizenship or for promoting interest in 
d discussion of municipal affairs ? Are these clubs for men, 
men, boys or girls ? 

'. In any club not specially devoted to municipal' interests is any 
h work done incidentally? If so, what.^ 

. Are any courses of study, university extension or otherwise, 

red in civics ? About how many are enrolled for these courses ? 

Are any public lectures given on any subject pertaining to 

icipal affairs ? Are they well attended ? 

Has the settlement or any of its residents ever taken active 

in municipal campaigns? If so, what* were the issues involved? 

Have any settlement residents ever held city offices? If so, 
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-ftxs: thf^- had maxkr nc enoris aj.i7)|: cJ^ic hT»r^ aim: si^fd. 't'^ iin|^)KyL 
thai OkCT coEsiasrec i: junsuk- iheir kpnmik^r ncW *•< tJiKx . 

Tut znswi^s — m&CT cjc then ii: much 4otJiiI rr<'*ift rhr ^"^ho: 3*<*;tk^ 
mezits ccmtaTP £ |:7eai deal thju i$ tnt va-uc : ftrii;^ 4is j« ttv\v\i «%: ^'Ka< 
i* a.cma7:T beixu: done ; second. *s shc^min^ xw pUitiN iHc litw«s AKvrif^ 
iriiidj these efforts are de^^opin^ : and* :h jr*v as a NasiN K'vt ft'fli^iv 
comparison and measuT^ement* m^ben in xt^ars to ^\^mc >i(V max i^ivh 
to see how far ajong dje road we haxx ^ono in a \^ti)i^itt timo. 

In al] of the American settlements which aokno^alcxi^ thiNi tv 
sponsibilitT to the cities in m-hich thoy are livatx\i» ixistiAHlixXW aw^^ 
dii>ciission of the duties and obligations of oinronNhi|> a^\^ a ^\\>\f 
nized pan of the work of the clubs connccttsi with thorn In m 
settlements there are 17 clubs oryanireti osixs^ially tot thtT^ )N\n)SVM^ 
Of these clubs 6 are for men, 7 for Kn-s, \ for prK i fot tvMh t\UM\ 
and women : and in two cases the character of the t«ctuNcM>hip \xa> 
not s|>ecihed. 

In those settlements which hax'o C'itiacitship iMub:^ ihotx^ is \\\ 
addition, incidental work done it\ other clubs alouj; thc^o linox. 

6 settlements report that at ditYcrottt liinos couvsos ol \huU 
have been offered in civics, and one other sottlonuM\t topovtH a xU^^ 
as then forming. In 2 settlements there have Wvw \\\\\\v\h\\\ rx 
tension courses. The number attending s\u'l\ t'oiUNos Ua*^ \a\\\\v\\ 
from 7 to 100. It is worthy of note that in \\\oM rasrn {A^ Was bn'n 
shown by the experience of Hull Mouse) prolinnn:uy woiK h.<*» 1h»imi 
necessary before a large attendance could be MecuriMl in 1) mnim* 
involving much mental effort. 
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In 10 settlements public lectures are given from time to time on 
subjects connected with municipal interests. Often these lectures 
are upon some topic which is germane at the moment, as, for exam- 
ple, "The Relation of Means of Public Transportation, as the 
Street Railways, to the City," at Philadelphia during the past winter, 
or "What will be gained by Consolidation?" in New York and 
Brooklyn. Other subjects have been "The Departments of City 
Government," "The City Charter," and "State Laws affecting Mu- 
nicipalities." Audiences at such lectures have been chiefly composed 
of men. 

Turning from efforts which are educational in character, we find 
that 8 settlements have gone forth to battle actively, either as 
settlements or through individual residents, in municipal campaigns 
where an issue which seemed to them as important was involved. 

In Chicago the issue has been to "defeat boodle aldermen." In 
New York 2 settlements gave valuable help in the anti-Tammany 
campaigns. In Philadelphia and Boston women's settlements have 
tried to help put women on the school boards. Usually, the settle- 
ment has been on the losing side ; but this was only what was ex- 
pected. The effort served to make the winning majority less. 

In this country settlements are so young and terms of residents 
have generally been so short that there has been comparatively little 
opportunity for residents to make their influence felt as members of 
public boards or committees or through service as city officials. 
England, with her longer experience, has come to recognize the 
value of holding such offices, and not only to accept, but to seek such 
positions for the broad opportunities of service which they offer. 

Mr. Percy Alden, of Mansfield House, London, who has been a 

councillor of the borough of West Ham for the last three and a half 

'^ears, writes on this point : " Everything, in my mind, depends, in 

'England, upon direct representation. I can do more on the Council 

1 a week than I could in many years as a private individual. My 

eliberate opinion is that it is almost waste labor to try and reform 

iless you can get at the inside working, and be the employer of the 

ficials, who are at the mercy of councillors and aldermen to a large 

tent." 

As is to be expected, Hull House and the New York College Set- 

ment, the oldest two of our settlements, take the lead in the number 

residents serving, or who have served, in public capacities. Hull 
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House, at the present time, has one State factory inspector, one 
member of the State Board of Charities and Corrections, and one 
garbage inspector, the latter holding a salaried position on the city 
force. From 95 Rivington Street there have been appointed by the 
mayor one inspector of schools and one member of the Advisory 
Committee on East Side Parks ; and for three summers one resident 
has been appointed by the Board of Health on the summer corps of 
sanitary inspectors. Mr, James B. Reynolds, of the University Set- 
tlement, New York City, has been for a year a local school trustee. 

Mr, Philip Ayres, secretary of the Chicago Bureau of Charities, is 
a resident at the North-western University Settlement. 

The resident physician at the Philadelphia College Settlement is 
one of the assistant medical inspectors of the Board of Health, — a 
salaried position in the appointment of the mayor. 

Mr. Robert Woods, of South End House, Boston, is chairman of 
the City Committee on Public Baths; and a resident at Chicago 
Commons is ward inspector of streets and alleys. Thus 7 of 
our settlements are brought into touch with city authorities, and 
through these residents exercise, to a greater or less extent, influence 
for good in most important directions. That in some of our cities, 
at least, the settlement is recognized as an important factor in its 
neighborhood is shown by the fact that 6 of our settlements report 
that their help and co-operation as a settlement has been sought by 
those in authority. The departments to which help can most easily 
be given and those, therefore, most likely to ask it, are those dealing 
with matters where personal relations have a chance to tell, as the 
Department of Street Cleaning and the Board of Health. In several 
instances the Department of Public Safety has asked for help in 
securing evidence against persons violating ordinances. 

While the co-operation of only 6 settlements has been asked by 
the authorities, 13 settlements have not hesitated to ask the author- 
ities to co-operate with them. 7 have succeeded in getting what 
they wanted. The others have by no means given up in despair. 
The co-operation desired has usually been in the shape of perma- 
nent improvements for the neighborhood. Often such improvements 
can be had if there is only some centre or person to organize an 
effort to obtain it. Many of the worst locaUties could be re-created 
in six months if their inhabitants were made to realize that such 
conditions did not need to exist. Such improvements as the sub- 
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stitution of improved pavement for cobble, with its attendant filth, 
has been accomplished in some few instances. 

The securing of increased school facilities in three cases has been 
due to settlement efforts. Three free libraries have been planted in 
thickly settled districts at the request of settlements. In three cities 
our settlements have taken active part in successful efforts to secure 
open parks and playgrounds. Public baths, opening needed 
thoroughfares or preventing the closing of those already in exist- 
ence, additional street lighting in criminal neighborhoods, removal of 
offensive dumping grounds, and other minor matters have received 
, attention. As time passes, this list will greatly lengthen. 

15 out of 18 settlements have given thought as to how best to 
secure the co-operation of the neighborhood in the enforcement 
of existing ordinances. In most cases the co-operation has been 
in getting clean streets, i settlement reports co-operation to secure 
enforcement of factory laws, ordinances respecting fire-escapes, light- 
ing halls and stairways, taking bribes of policemen, and putting 
liquor in chocolate drops. In all these matters settlement residents, 
through their intimate knowledge of their neighborhood, are well 
prepared to be of service. 

It is a feature common to democratic England and America, when 
vital matters affecting the general welfare arise, to hold a mass meet- 
ing, and consider it in all its bearings. To such meetings representa- 
tives of bodies having recognized public functions are invited. 9 
settlements have received invitations to send representatives to meet- 
ings of this sort. 2 report that they never send settlement repre- 
sentatives as such, but attend as individuals. 2 of our New York 
settlements have been called upon several times to testify before 
legislative committees on questions affecting the East Side. The 
testimony of one of the residents (a woman) on a question concern- 
ing tenement houses was said to have been particularly valuable to 
the committee. 

Of the 6 English settlements who report civic efforts only i, 
the Women's University Settlement, Nelson Square, is carried on by 
women. Here incidental educational work is done in the clubs ; and 
lectures on Local Government, Factory Acts, etc., are included in 
the training course for workers. The residents also assisted in a 
canvass for poor-law elector. 

The importance placed in the Ensjiish settlements upon personal 




service in public boards is shown by the fact that in al! 5 settle- 
ments which report — namely, Toynbee Hall, Manslield House, Ox- 
ford House, Robert Browning Hall, and Bermondsey settlement — 
residents hold such offices. In several cases at the same time differ- 
ent residents were serving on various boards, as Boards of Guard- 
ians School Boards, and County Councils. Mr. Bamett, of Toynbee 
Hall, laj's emphasis on the fact that their efforts are not made as an 
institution or organization, but as individuals, — citizens of that lo- 
cality, and each responsible for his own actions. 

In these 5 settlements the same lines of civic effort are followed 
as in our own settlements,^ clubs, lectures, municipal campaigns; 
in short, all that results from recognition, as a settlement or as indi- 
viduals, of the duties and privileges of good citizenship. 

So much of statistics as to what has been and is being done. 

What of the future ? How by taking counsel together may we 
work more intelligently and more definitely together toward "civic 
righteousness"? There are differences of opinion, and circum- 
stances and conditions vary. The wise man in settlement work does 
not blindly follow the example in detail of his neighbor settlement, 
because, though perhaps separated by only a few squares, the meth- 
ods appropriate to each may be as far apart as the poles. Here, as 
elsewhere, each, to be successful, must devise its own plan of action. 
But it gives us new enthusiasm, and perhaps ideas that will be as 
germinating seed thrown on ground prepared, to hear what those 
most experienced believe as to the direction our efforts can most 
wisely take. 

Mr. Alden has already been quoted. If our most successful ef- 
forts are to come through service in oiiicial capacities, permanency 
of residence must in some way first be secured. 

Mr. Stead, of Browning Hall, advises, "Whenever you see a lack, 
supply it : there is no limit to the public influence of the settlement 
as it advances." 

The warden of Bermondsey Settlement, London, feels that a settle- 
ment ought not to form a party of its own on civic issues nor join 
an existing parly, but that municipal efforts should be chiefly edu- 
cational, tending to form correct public opinions. 

Miss Addams says, ■' Work along every possible line which would 
insure more public control of the social machinery of the com- 
munity." 
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The University of Chicago Settlement believes that we can best 
achieve results along educational lines, that *' we should not press 
our way into political fields," but that, if the way opens, it should 
be followed. 

The head worker of the New York Settlement thinks that we can 
be of most service by making ourselves authority on matters of de- 
tail in our own neighborhood, so that we may be able to furnish 
reliable information to those who will be able to use it. 

Mr. James B. Reynolds, of the University Settlement, New York, 
holds much the same views, but advises in addition " active co-oper- 
ation with all voluntary citizen movements extending over the entire 
city, and the organization of similar local movements in the district 
in which the settlement is placed." 

It is easy to catalogue the definite undertakings of the various 

settlements along any special line. We can count clubs and reckon 

the improvements obtained, the campaignings in which we have 

taken part, and the offices we have held ; but it need not be said that 

this is not the issue or the end of the matter. The thing we seek 

for and must gain, if we are to attain our ends, is that growth in 

character, in honesty and integrity, in manhood and womanhood, that 

Arill finally make civic corruption impossible. It may seem a vast 

undertaking to so leaven all our society, but we must remember that 

he settlement is only one small part of the force at work. We must 

lot demand results too soon, but we must not lose our hopefulness. 

Ve must expect discouragements and backslidings ; but, in the lan- 

iiage of Saint Paul, "forgetting those things which are behind, and 

eaching forth unto those things which are before," we must boldly 

press toward the mark." 
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THE SETTLEMENT AND MUNICIPAL REFORM, 



The settlement has two broad lines of interest and activity. The 
first is quite familiar to the philanthropic public, and presents 
less that is unique. It is the work that goes on within the settle- 
ment house in the way of clubs and classes, social and educational 
movements. Such effort has, we think, the advantageous touch of 
rfur residential force and some peculiarities of method which may 
vary in different places. But, in the main, it differs little from simi- 
lar work done by churches and other moral institutions. 

The second broad division of our work is our interest in the mass 
of the people who never come to our house nor care for its special 
privileges. This consists of cooperation with labor reform move- 
ments, charity relief, and municipal reform. The first two of these 
I shall omit entirely, because I believe they will be considered by 
others at this Conference. 

The settlement and municipal reform is our theme. I believe it 
to be the largest and most important at the same time that it Is the 
most delicate and difficuU work in which the settlement could engage. 
Let us grapple with the situation. We find the rulers and governors, ' 
— that is, the great men of the poorer quarters of our cities, the men \ 
who are known to the children as their heroes, and who are greater ' 
heroes in their eyes than are the moral leaders of standing, whose 
1 abodes are remote from them, — these men are poUticians of the low- 

^^H est grade. They are "out for the dust only." Their standards of 1 
^^^B the things that influence men are as purely utilitarian as those of J 
^^^K an y~ capitalistic trust or monopoly. Vet in personal disposition and ] 
^^^^ character they are by no means bad. I have met many of them, , 
^^^H and found them, as a class, generous witli their money and pleas* j 
^^^B antly spoken to every one. They will toil unceasingly to secure i 
^^^H place for some unfortunate follower, to prevent stay of proceedings J 
^^^H for eviction, to secure release of propert}' of an unfortunate streetl 
^^^1 vender, and have very tender feeling about removing any one froml 
^^^V office, even one of their political opponents, It seems rough to theoiS 
^^^V to "do a man out of his job." But their municipal program i! 
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ited. Its platform, when they are in, is to stay there ; and, when 
out, to get back again. Their followers are of the somewhat de- 
pendent class of the district, though perhaps no more so than those 
who come and expect aid of our social and educational efforts. Yet, 
notwithstanding the good will and good heart of these people, their 
administration is rough and often brutal. To this add ignorance 
and a lack of intelligent purpose and of moral ideals. Two prac- 
tical results of the combination are eminently worthy of our most 
serious consideration. 

(i) I have never seen a city where political corruption abounded 
that I did not find, in the last analysis, the effect of such corruption 
was to produce material want and physical suffering for a certain 
proportion of the community. The corruption of our health depart- 
ment brings disease into the houses of the poor who cannot defend 
themselves from it, and who cannot care for themselves with it. 
Corruption in the departments of public education means defective 
school buildings and inferior teaching forces. The result of tiie 
latter will be that some of the children who under better training 
would have lifted themselves out of their position enter life defec- 
tively equipped, and fall back to the pauper or semi-pauper class, the 
real cause being the blind generosity of some politician who ap- 
pointed the incapable daughter of a worthless friend to waste the 
time of the children to whom these two or three years was the one 
door to the opportunity of better things in life. The defective or 
corrupt administration of other departments, if examined, will show 
that it is the poor who suffer, and that in the worst manner. 

(2) Still more strongly am I impressed that no factor does so 
much to weaken the good efforts of churches, missions, and moral 
and educational reform institutions as the influence of politicaHcor- 
ruption. The earnest endeavor of all men and women in all our 
larger cities is being sapped and undermined by these factors which 
have been so long disregarded. Yet the devoted workers who are 
willing to ruin their health and destroy their nerves in the service 
of the sick, of the children, or in laboring for the religious conver- 
sion of those who have gone astray, will usually shrink in holy hor- 
ror from the thought of contamination with politics. In a recent 
campaign, when we appealed to the clergyman of a church near us 
to supply some of his laymen to act as watchers at the polls to 
secure an honest vote, he refused on the ground that there was con- 
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ftiderable religious interest in his churchy and he was afraid it might 
lie disturbed by such carnal eflfort« He could not see that the in- 
Huence <d bad politics was doing more to destroy wholesome relig- 
ious feeling than his labor could create. He might ignore the re- 
sults : but some of his congregation would be debauched as voters, 
others would become payers of blackmail or criminally related in 
one way or another to the sins of the districL If they lost their re- 
ligion, they sacrificed also their morals ; and, if they still remained 
religious, they became worthless hypocrites. Had he realized how 
large a proportion of his congregation were or would become one or 
the other, he would doubtless have acted differently. His eyes 
were not open to the darkness and its effects. 

Similarly, our charitable relief work is bound by the reckless giv- 
ing of political leaders without the least thought of the influence on 
the family, their need, or how they would use the gift Politics is a 
notable aid to pauperization. 

Now here is our field, and I have stated what I believe to be its 
condition and the cause thereof. Is it worth while to meet the 
enemy at the gate ? If we had no better reason, it would be suffi- 
cient to say that we need to enter it, in order to promote the inef- 
ficiency of the efforts of our other friends. 

When we enter the field of political reform with the serious piu-- 
pose of accomplishing results, two preliminary considerations must be 
recognized, (i) We shall depend for our success on one element 
of the people we have probably not largely encountered heretofore. 
It i.s made up of the independent class who do not sell their votes, 
doubt the value of philanthropy, and, unless compelled to pay black- 
mail in some form, have had no relation to politics. With them we 
must form an alliance with which to turn the tide. They will be 
(.(imposed partly of the tradespeople and partly of the laboring 
(Jasscs. (2) We have to consider not merely how we may sow the 
seed of ri^^ht ideas, but how we can obtain a numeral majority. Vic- 
t(;ry is not our only (object as it is that of the politician, but it is 
OIK! of our objects; and, unless we can present a program that has 
iwimc chance of winning, our following will be extremely small. 
Wi'.Mt we part company with the preacher, who has nothing to do 
with majorities, and try to become statesmen. A statesman is a 
politician ; />., one whose sole object is success plus principles. 
The statesman seeks to obtain success for as many principles as will 
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receive the indorsement of the majority of the people at any given 
time. We are here on delicate ground, but it is better to know it 
than to fancy that we are on terra firtna. Ethical teachers may re- 
proach us for not writing all truth on our banners. To follow their 
advice would be to consign ourselves to absurdity, and continue the 
majority of the forces of darkness. In politics we appeal not to the 
future which we want to create, but to the present which has been 
blinded and perverted by the conditions that now are. But woe to 
us if we lose our ideals for the future in coping with the present I It 
were better for us that our political instincts had never been born. 

I will only add three practical suggestions and an appeal. For 
brevity's sake let me be dogmatic. 

1. We must know where we are. That means we must begin by 
learning something of our existing municipal government, its obliga- 
tions, its difficulties, and its needed and possible improvements. 
Radical reformers who have never touched the administration of 
large corporations are continually proposing hopeless schemes which 
make them appear ridiculous to the practical politician, who, after all, 
knows his business. An active interest in the various departments 
of city government, and co-operation with them in planning out their 
proper work, will be the best method of obtaining this preliminary 
knowledge. This will prepare us to consider our second point. 

2. Program, — we must have a municipal program. It will be of 
little use and not worth while to denounce politicians. After all, we 
should only be denouncing human nature, its willingness to deceive 
and be deceived. It is sometimes useful to air a scandal, but it is 
better to proclaim our principles directly. A study of our municipal 
affairs will have presented to us ideals for the improvement of exist- 
ing departments which we can uphold to our neighbors, and in time 
persuade them to consider. We can advance from this basis to 
other items of a sound municipal program. Our attitude may be 
conservative or radical, but we probably shall agree that an efficient 
government will take up some more extended interests than those 
covered by city governments in this country at the present time. 
The question of municipal ownership of street-car franchises, of 
lighting facilities, of the wages to be paid by city departments, and 
the important subject of the conditions of contract work given by 
the city government in lines where it does not do the work itself, all 
afford material within our sphere of interest and appropriate action. 
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Of great importance is it to raise the educational as well as the 
economic question, and to secure discussion of the demands which 
an industrial age may make upon education. Kindergarten work, 
with its development of the mind by the use of the senses, manual 
and technical training, and industrial education as a part of the pub- 
lic school system are all matters which need to be made issues for 
the welfare of the people. A few of these well stated will be the 
basis of a single campaign. 

3. Organization. — A more doubtful question is that of direct 
organization for the work. We certainly never will accomplish per- 
manent results without the use of organization. We must have our 
own primaries if we intend to secure a nomination of our own candi- 
date. To have an organization made up for each issue means an 
amount of effort which the politicians are far too wise and too far- 
sighted to undertake. Yet to sustain a regular organization all the 
year round sometimes involves dangers and expense which any one 
who has touched politics will appreciate. Perhaps a wiser' way is to 
keep our older clubs acquainted and interested in local matters, that 
they may be ready and willing to turn aside from their usual work 
to such eilorts in lime of need. We can also keep lists of names 
and addresses of our neighbors who are especially well informed on 
various local districts and ready to co-operate; and so, in a less 
ostentatious way, we can have a force ready to be launched at short 
notice, and which shall not be an army of raw recruits. 

Now a word of appeal. Go into politics. Every force tliat be- 
lieves in making righteousness pervasive should do the same. It is 
a sign of (he conditions of our cities that municipal interest on the 
part of honest people means an immediate demand for municipal 
reform. We cannot look at our municipal conditions without at 
once calling for changes. Be earnest, be practical, and be active. 
Political reform is the great moral opportunity of our day, and let us 
he wise enough to seize it. 
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THE SOCIAL SETTLEMENT AND THE LABOR 

MOVEMENT. 

BY GRAHAM TAYLOR, 
WARDEN CHICAGO COMMONS. 

When the debt of English learning to English labor was recog- 
nized by Arnold Toynbee, and culture found its social self-expres- 
sion in that service to and with the industrial classes whereby he 
sought to discharge his obligation both to them and to himself, the 
motive of the settlement movement awoke to self-consciousness, and 
began to be the stir of a new life in England's oldest university. 
The legal tender in which the royal law of liberty bound him to pay 
what he owed, was not the spurious currency of patronage or pity; 
not long-time notes with ecclesiastical indorsement, payable only 
in another world and a future life ; not the clipped coin of every 
realm, which substitutes for justice something less than a just stand- 
ard of living in pa)mient for honest labor; but it was the only me- 
dium of real exchange between man and man, the practical recog- 
nition of industrial democracy and social equality. 

From Toynbee's day to this hour the raison d^itre of the social 
settlement movement, by which little groups of men and women 
have been impelled to leave the surroundings of the privileged 
classes and live among the unprivileged masses, has been the recog- 
nition of social democracy, not only as the worthiest ideal of society, 
but as the freest self-development and highest self-expression of 
human personality. Taking up their residence in and becoming 
part of the industrial districts of the great cities, these households 
of social democrats have so identified themselves with and been 
adopted by their neighbors as to invest the social settlement with 
increasingly recognized functions in the industrial and social life of 
the body politic. 

Foremost among these functions is the observation of facts as to 
the social condition of labor. 

Toynbee's friendly visitation for the Charity Organization Society, 
and his subsequent periods of residence in the heart of Kist Lon- 
don, emphasize his declaration that the labor question " revived the 
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method of observation," and "restored observation to lis phce " in 
political economy, so that economists may be able to "ascertain 
from actual observation of the industrial world they lived in how far 
these assumptions were facts, and from the knowledge thus acquired 
to state the laws of prices, profits, wages, rent, in the actual world." 

If not scientific "laboratories" or "observatories" whence such 
wide inductions may be expected, the social settlements are raising 
up trained observers of social pher 
may reasonably be expected t( 
to the economics of industry, i 
live, and reformatory efforts for the depender 
linquent classes which f.iirly constitute the nt 
thropy. What may be added to our equipment for sociological 
work by settlement observers is indicated by Hull House Maps and 
Papers, and the reports of one of its residents, Mrs. Florence 
Kelley, the factory inspector of Illinois, on Child Labor and the 
Sweating System, and by the contributions of Canon and Mrs. S. A, 
Barnett, Miss Jane Addams, and others whose inspirers they have 
been, to the current literature of the social sciences. In times of 
stress and strain these eye and ear witnesses to the facts of the so- 
cial situation have already earned their right to be heard and heeded. 

The interpretation of the industrial classes to others — of the 
majorities and the minorities to each other — is a second function 
of the settlements. 

Nothing is more imperatively needed to promote industrial peace 
and progress than to interpret the labor movement, not only to the 
classes who withstand it, but to its adherents who could serve it the 
more if they understood it better, and to that great, undecided jury 
who know not what to think or do, and yet upon whose attitude and 
action public safety depends. For the labor raovennent is not, as so 
many among us seem to think, yesterday's movement of some men 
against others, of a few strikers against employers who lock them 
out. It is the movement of Man. Crafts and classes are moved by 
it. but it is the movement of the mass. Men and measures are its 
way-marks, but its progress marks the way life is taking. It has 
had leaders and organizations ; but those who have seemed really to 
lead, and not mislead the way, are they who have simply seen the 
movement of life, and have followed. It not only has a history, but 
has made, is making, and more and more will make, history. "The 
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brilliant though chequered career of trades-unions " is declared, by 
Professor Alfred Marshall, of Cambridge University, the greatest of 
contemporary political economists, to be " more full of interest and 
instruction than almost anything else in English history." Cheq- 
uered, indeed, it has been, with a class selfishness as abhorrent as 
that of any individual, yet also with as humane an unselfishness as 
gilds the progress of altruism. Chequered with strikes and vio- 
lence ? Yes, but also with the heroism of as sublime a patience, as 
brave a self-sacrifice, as serene a faith, and as divine a hope as have 
glorified the " Book of the Mart)n's." Chequered, be it sadly ad- 
mitted, with cruel contempt of personal liberty and the awful injus- 
tice of the mob, but, be it not denied, with a consciousness of and 
conscience for justice, justifying its claim to be one of the profound- 
est ethical and religious movements passing through the nineteenth 
century into the twentieth. 

The master motive and final goal of this movement of common 
life for the emancipation of labor is, and ever has been, however un- 
consciously. Industrial Democracy. Its first great struggle has been 
to democratize production. And what a pitiful struggle it has cost, 
and still will require, to win for the people the freedom to produce 
enough to maintain the standard of a human life for themselves and 
their children I Witness the suffering long ago for a foothold on the 
very earth, the freedom to trade, and liberty of movement, and, 
through many a year to come, for access to natural resources, the 
use of tools, the commonwealth's interests in transportation, the 
emancipation of woman and child, rest for the overworked, and 
work for the unemployed. 

To democratize distribution is the still mightier task before toiler, 
economist, and legislator, which has only fairly been begun, but must 
be borne on to some situation more tenable than existing conditions 
allow. For, as the democratic ideal of individual life raises the 
standard of living, the anomaly of overstocked markets and under- 
fed, ill-clad, poorly housed producers will be accepted less and less 
as a natural law or an inevitable condition. More and more such 
a social situation will seem irrational, immoral, irreligious, and in- 
tolerable. Under-consumption will be taken sufficiently to account 
for overproduction. Then some form of a more democratic ideal 
of industrial society will be realized, in which private frugality will 
be balanced by public luxury. The organization of labor is at 
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once manhood's protest against the monopolizing of production and 
one of the mightiest forces more justly to equalize the distribution 
of product. " In all cases in which trades-unions arose," their great- 
est historian affirms, "the great bulk of the workers had ceased to 
be independent producers, themselves controlling the processes, 
owning the material and the product of their labor, and had passed 
into the condition of lifelong wage-earners, possessing neither the 
instruments of production nor the commodity in its finished state." 
The motive of these movements for industrial democracy, there- 
fore, is not grovelling greed for the abundance of things, in which 
we all know a man's life does not consist. Human rights and per- 
sonal values; a living wage, on less than which a man cannot live 
and be a man ; a standard of life upon which the existence of home 
and its motherhood, wifehood, and childhood depend ; a tenable 
social status, with its possibility of peace, progress, and human 
brotherhood, — these are the issues of social ethics involved in "the 
wages question" which few can interpret so well as the settlement 
neighbors of an industrial community. Loyalty to law and legal 
measures to secure and maintain rights may at this moment depend, 
more than on anything else, upon the popular interpretation of the 
movement of labor from its legal inferiority to its equality before the 
law. No public service is of greater moment than this, which 
the settlements are exceptionally well circumstanced to render. 
The history of our Declaration of Independence i.s not now more im- 
portant than this lesson of the interdependence of all classes of our 
people upon each other. The patriotism of our people depends not 
more upon the tale of the war for the Union, waged thirty years ago. 
than it does upon the story of the struggle for industrial peace and 
social unity, the brunt of which has come upon us through six hun- 
dred years of fratricidal strife. Fraught with threatening warnings 
and pleading promises for our own day, and with the signs of our 
own times in the handwriting of history ever about to repeal itself, is 
the story of the liberty of labor. How much more than scarcely any 
of us realize do we all need to learn the lessons of its luminous liter- 
ature, " writ large " from the vision of " Piers Plowman " to that of 
John Ruskin, from the field sermons of John Ball to the labor talks 
of John Burns, from the dream of Sir Thomas More to that of Ed- 
ward Bellamy, from the strike of Wat Tyler to that at Pullman, from 
the English "Statute of Laborers," Poor Laws, and Charter Rights 
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to our American Interstate Commerce Act, from Robert Burns's 
** For a' that *' to James Russell Lowell's " Vision of Sir Launfal," 
from Shaftesbury's conquest of freedom for the factory child to 
Florence Kelley's almost single-handed fight for it in Illinois, from 
the repeal of anti-trades-union laws in England half a century ago to 
our belated and futile refusal to recognize organized labor as one of 
the most potent forces at work in American civilization, from the 
scholarly respect commanded by Toynbee's interpretation of the In- 
dustrial Revolution, Sidney Webb's " History of Trades-unionism," 
and Alfred Marshall's recognition of the economic value of the dig- 
nity of labor to the unintelligent suspicion or indifference toward 
similar research and interpretation still prevalent in cultivated Amer- 
ican circles I 

Only from such sources as these may be drawn the two most im- 
portant lessons that the history of labor contains for the American 
Commonwealth, — respect for the rights of the industrial classes, and 
trust in the power of legislation to attain and maintain them. If our 
employing class knew the patience of the poor through these six 
centuries of waiting and suffering for their long-since recognized 
rights, they would neither presume upon its continuance in this dawn 
of the day of their power, nor wonder at their lack of self-control in 
the acquisition of the first-fruits of victory and in the first flushes of 
the consciousness of their strength. If the industrial classes realized 
how surely though slowly their liberties have won their way into the 
heart of English law, against not only the physical force so often 
employed by the governing class to prevent their rise, but also 
against the unjust legislation futilely enacted against them, they 
would have no further faith in violence, but have recourse only to 
the jury of public opinion, the ballot, and influence upon legislation 
through the ** initiative " and " referendum." If we of that jury of 
public opinion could but realize that democracy has come, and come 
to stay, — for good or ill, — we would know that not less, but more 
>f it is the only safeguard of our liberties, and that political democ- 
!acy involves the democracy of industry ; and we would hasten to edu- 
Jate our masters, the majority. In leading the way to this, may the 
ettlements join the hands of organized labor and our educational 
istitutions and culture clubs, and thus most surely and speedily 
Hng in the reign of industrial peace and social unification in the 
►operative commonwealth that is to be ! 
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A third fuaction of the settlements in their relation tu labor is to 
proclaim the ideal, and exemplify the practicability of social democ- 
racy. 

Against no more constant or uncompromising foe has the move- 
ment for liberty and labor struggled in all the centuries than thai 
basal falsity upon which all despotisms rest, the alleged essential in- 
feriority of " men " to " masters," of the many to the few, of the 
people to the self- const it 11 ted oligarchies, political, industrial, social, 
or ecclesiastical. Phillips Brooks calls the claim that some are made 
to govern and others to be governed "the universal blunder of his- 
tory," since all are called both to govern and to be governed. Pro- 
fessor Alfred Marshall affirms, "There is no extravagance more 
prejudicial to the growth of national wealth than that wasteful neg- 
ligence which allows genius that happens to be born of lowly 
parentage to expend itself in lowly work. Since the manual labor 
classes are four or five times as numerous as a!! other classes put to- 
gether, it is not unlikely that more than half the best natural genius 
that is born into the country belongs to them ; and of this a great 
part is fruitless for want of opportunity." "A spirit of caste," he 
adds, "has held back the workingmen and sons of workingmen from 
rising to posts of command; and the old established families have 
been wanting in that elasticity and freshness which no social advan- 
tage can supply." To this "spirit of caste and deficiency of new 
blood mutually sustaining each other " he attributes the decadence 
of not a few Enghsh industrial towns. 

Bettt-r chosen words cannot be cited to warrant the existence and 
state the highest mission of the social settlement. For, although 
truer of England than America, and less applicable to America's 
first century than to any other land on earth, these words are now 
true of a rapidly increasing multitude of our people, among both our 
full-blooded industrial class and the old established class deficient 
in new blood. For the sake of the latter no less than the former, 
and to arrest the "decadence" of both, the social settlements have 
moved in between. Sharing the lot of the one by choice and the 
privileges of the other by right of birth or culture, yet refusing to 
be classified with either, the residence of such settlers between the 
lines of caste affords here and there at least one little patch of com- 
mon ground on mother earth where " equality is the basis of good 
society," upon which unequals may meet and mingle in those sweet 
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reciprocities and blessed interchanges which make the family heav- 
enly, and which shall make over man-made, caste-cursed conditions 
into the city of God, and realize the religion of relationship in the 
social democracy of the kingdom of the Father, where the will divine 
is done on earth as in heaven. 

Arnold Toynbee's closing words upon Industry and Democracy 
leave us where we all want to be : ** It is true, indeed, that, as we 
move in the chill and tedious round of daily work, this hope will 
sometimes seem to us a dream. History will grow dim, faith will die, 
and we shall see before us not the fellow-citizen, but the obstinate, 
suspicious workman, the hard, grasping employer. Yet let us re- 
member, even in these moments of depression, that there never was 
a time when such union between classes has been so possible as it 
is to-day, or soon will become. For not only has the law given to 
workman and employer equality of rights, but education bids fair to 
give them equality of culture. We are all now workmen as well as 
employers, inhabitants of a larger world ; no longer members of a sin- 
gle class, but fellow-citizens of one great people ; no longer the poor 
recipients of class tradition, but heirs of a nation's history. Nay, 
more, we are no longer citizens of a single nation, we are partici- 
pators in the life of mankind, and joint heirs of the world's inheri- 
tance. Strengthened by this wider communion and ennobled by this 
vaster heritage, shall we not trample under foot the passions that 
divide, and pass united through the invisible portals of a new age to 
inaugurate a new life .'* " 
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the unprivileged. They want to open to the minds of their neigh- 
bors the delights of books, of pictures, and of music. They want 
to make their block a better place to live in. They are not there to 
convert Jews into Christians, nor to persuade Roman Catholics to 
join the American Protective Association. They are to help human 
beings, and to concern themselves with those elemental needs which 
are common to all people. 

If the settlement workers are devoted Christian people, as they 
ought to be, and as many of them are, so much the better. There 
will be many quiet opportunities for ministration to the souls of men. 
Religion, indeed, cannot be left out. It enters of necessity into all 
the deeper relations of life. But to complain of the settlement that 
it has no sermons and no prayer-meetings, and makes no public con- 
fession of religion, is like complaining of the physician that he does 
not wear a surplice, and that he carries a medicine-case instead of a 
Bible. 

To this misunderstanding as to the right purpose of the settle- 
ment must be added, in the case of some people, an error as to the 
real meaning of religion. 

Thus there arose a discussion long ago as to whether or not a 
Saxon bishop, Alphege, should be called a martyr. He had, indeed, 
been killed by the heathen ; but he had met his death not in defence 
of either the creed or the order of the Church, but in the act of stout 
resistance to the imposition of an unjust tax. Could it be said, then, 
that he was a martyr ? Anselm decided that Alphege was as good 
a saint as any in the calendar, because he had given his life in the 
cause of liberty, which is of the essence of the Christian gospel. 

The same question enters into Browning's " Fra Lippo Lippi," 
where a contention arises in the monastery as to what it is that 
makes a picture religious. The young painter has put upon his can- 
vas God's good world as well as he can draw it, — actual men and 
women in their joy and sorrow, as they are, accounting them to be 
in the divine image, and maintaining that to show them truly is to 
interpret God. 

" ' Ay, but you don't so instigate to prayer,' 
Strikes in the Prior : * when your meaning's plain, 
It does not say, remember matins 
Or mind you fast next Friday.' " 

What shall we say, then ? Is the picture religious when it delights 
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the sense of beauty which God has given man, and makes him 
praise God for the fair world, or when it puts the beholder in prapa 
mind of the rubrics of the Church ? 

It is plain that there are two quite different definitions of religiaB. 
It may be considered ecclesiastically as related to an oi]p^nizati(iii, 
or it may be considered spiritually as related to all life. The small 
boys of Rivington Street, in the city of New York, when they are 
asked about the residents of the College Settlement, which is lo- 
cated in the neighborhood, say, '* Oh, they're some kind of sisters." 
The description fits exactly. They are '' some kind of sisters," in- 
tent on doing helpful, blessed, and sisterly service. But they are not 
sisters of the ecclesiastical kind. And the question at once arises, 
Is a sister of the ecclesiastical kind more religious than a good sis- 
ter of the domestic kind ? In order to be really religious, must a 
sister dress in black and white, and wear a cord about her waist 
and a crucifix upon her breast ? 

According to the answer which we make to these alternatives will 
be our feeling as to religion in the settlement. If he is a saint who 
dies in defence of the apostolical succession, while he is no saint 
who dies to set the people free ; if a picture is religious which 
shows a mother and a child with halos about their heads, while the 
same picture without the halos would be the property of the world, 
the flesh, or the devil ; if a vow and a gown are essential to the relig- 
ious life, — then it must be confessed that there is no religion in the 
settlement. But, if we take religion to be synonymous not with in- 
stitutionalism, not with denominationalism, not with barriers nor 
badges, but with the si)irit and the life of Jesus Christ ; if we accept 
that definition which describes it as ministration to the fatherless 
and the widows in their affliction, and as a keeping of the conscience 
unspotted by the world; if to go about doing good be a sign of 
religi(jn ; if a reaching out of the hand to those who are down be 
a sign of religion, — then is the settlement religious through and 
thr(»ugh, and the house in which its workers live is the house of God. 

I make no doubt as to the Master's own interpretation. He said 
agciin and again that religion does not consist in talking, but in 
doing and living. Religion is a life. He compared the Church 
to leaven, which is put in the meal until the whole is leavened. 
Everybody knows that the yeast is not doing its proper service in 
the bread as long as it can be tasted. The evidence that its work 
is well done is that nobodv thinks about it. 
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That means that the Christian purpose of the Church is not to 
be an institution, but an influence. Its glory is not in its fine build- 
ings, but in the hearts and lives of a righteous people. It is suc- 
cessful not when it is rich nor conspicuous nor crowded with wor- 
shippers, but when men and women, who have learned at the altar 
or the pulpit the spirit of Jesus, are going out every day in the zeal 
of that inspiration to minister to those who need. 

That is the kind of religion that is in the settlement. It is not 
institutional religion, it is not denominational religion, but there is 
love in it for God and man ; and they whose hearts are full of it 
may answer as their Master did when the disciples of John the Bap- 
tist came to ask whether, after all, he were the religious leader for 
whom men were looking. He told the questioning disciples to stand 
beside him for a little while, and see. And, behold, the blind came, 
and went away with open eyes ; and the lame came, and cast away 
their crutches, and palsied arms were stretched out strong, and the 
hearts of the poor were filled with hope and courage. There was 
no reference to other credentials. No word was said of documents 
or orders. Jesus was revealed in what he did. 

And so it is with the settlement. Its faith is made evident by its 
works. We may know whether it is really religious or not by look- 
ing at it. If to labor to change the city of destruction into the city 
of God be religious ; if to teach the word of God as it is written in 
the great world be religious ; and if it be religious not to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister, — we need not be greatly troubled about 
the settlement ; for beneath its roof the blind begin to see and the 
lame begin to walk, and they who have been palsied take on 
strength, and the poor hear the good news of the gospel, that blessed 
gospel of the love of God which is interpreted by the service of man. 
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BENEVOLENT FEATURES OF TRADES-UNIONS. 



By JOHN D. FLANIOAN, 



^nENEVO 

^^r "What do trades-unions do for sick, disabled, unfortunate, and un- 
employed members?" is a question often asked. 

The general public know very little of the aims and objects of the 
trades-union aside from what appears in the daily press from time to 
time, and the information gleaned from this source is not always 
reliable. Furthermore, they seldom come into prominence, and very 
little interest is manifested in them by the average citizen, except 
when they appear as factors in some great social or industrial up- 
heaval. It is then that a few who have the welfare of their fellows 
at heart make some inquiry into the merits of these organizations. 
While trades-unions are averse to exploiting their internal affairs, they 
are always willing to encourage conscientious inquiry, knowing that 
their cause loses none of its merits by an impartial review, as it is 
founded upon the ideal of human justice. 

The benevolent features of the trades-union are really in an exper- 
imental state. They are feeling their way gradually in .this direc- 
tion, and for this reason no well-defined plan has received universal 
approval. In fact, many contend chat fraternal features should be 
eliminated, as the mission of the trades-union is to combat and pro- 

t against a condition of affairs in society thit make a race of mill- 
(naires and paupers, and that to propagate side issues, however 

mmendable, weakens the whole structure by a division of the en- 

pes that should be applied toward the consummation of the main 
t for which they are formed. 



For Members in Distress. 

Still, nearly all of the unions have one or more funds for use of 
pembers in distress, The disbursement of such funds is done in 
1 way as to make the members feel, as they are, entitled to any 
|pd all benefits that may accrue to them, as they are all contributors, 

i help to build up such funds for the emergencies as fit their case ; 
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and, naturally, they do not have the diffidence in drawing upon the 
same as they otherwise would have if they were getting something 
for nothing, as nothing so degrades an able-bodied man, in his own 
estimation as well as that of others, as being a participant in a 
bounty to which he has no claim other than humanity. The workers 
look upon charity as something that must necessarily be for the care 
and comfort of the weak, disabled, and unfortunate, but that men 
who have been or are physically sound should have the foresight to 
provide for themselves in adversity. The modem trades-unionist 
takes the further stand that charity, indiscriminately dispensed, 
serves to bolster up the existing order of society with all its imper- 
fections, and prevents the readjustment of present conditions upon 
a more equitable basis, which must necessarily take place if we are 
to maintain a humane as well as progressive civilization. 



To BURY THE DeAD. 

Mortuary funds are accumulated and disbursed by almost every 
trades-union to-day. The reason for the general adoption of this 
feature may be found in the fact that it usually requires a large sum 
of ready cash for the burial of members, and may have a tendency 
to embarrass or inconvenience the family of the deceased, as few are 
able under present conditions to lay by a sufficient sum to provide 
for such an emergency. These mortuary benefits range from $40 to 
$550. The International Cigar-makers' Union pay a mortuary bene- 
fit of $40 for a member's wife or mother; J50 for members in good 
standing one year; for five-year members, $200 ; ten-year members, 
$350; fifteen-year members, $550. The other unions that have 
national mortuary funds provide for stated amounts, irrespective of 
the member's term of affiliation ; but in most cases the local union 
provides an additional benefit, exceeding the parent organization's 
stipulation. The great railway organizations, in addition to the 
burial benefits, have an insurance feature that gives their member- 
ship risks from $500 to $3,000 at cost price. Aside from this, sev- 
eral unions own lots in many cemeteries, where they place members 
whose relatives cannot be found. In fact, nothing is left undone by 
the trades-union to provide for the proper burial of its membership. 
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with electric lights and all modern improvements. At present 
there are seventy inmates. Applicants for admission must be 
recommended by the local unions of which they are members. This 
institution is maintained by a per capita tax of five cents per month, 
amounting to about $25,000 per annum, and is governed by a board 
of trustees. As compositors are affected, more or less, with pul- 
monary complaints on account of the close confinement of their 
work, many of them owe their lives to a year's sojourn at this home 
and the influence of the health-giving climate of Colorado, and have 
been sent on their way rejoicing. While others, owing to old age 
and disabilities that the best of medical skill and careful nursing could 
not overcome, have spent their last days there, surrounded by every 
comfort that fraternal love could provide. Over two hundred, so 
far, have been participants in the benefits of this institution since 
its opening. 

" OuT-OF-WoRK " Benefit. 

Very few organizations of national scope have adopted the out-of- 
work benefit feature, but among the most prominent of those that 
have are the cigar-makers and German printers. The Cigar-makers' 
Union provide a benefit of $3 per week, no beneficiary to receive in 
excess of $72 in any one year. Under their system, when a member 
draws benefits for six weeks, he is debarred from further benefit for 
seven weeks. This organization has also a feature whereby loans 
without interest, not exceeding $20, can be procured from local 
unions by travelling cigar-makers in search of work, to help them to 
the next town where work is available, provided an opportunity does 
not present itself for labor in the town or city in which they happen 
to be. The following statement of the amounts paid out for death, 
sick, out-of-work, and loan benefits by this organization is furnished 
by President G. W. Perkins : — 

Travelling loan benefit, 1880 to 1896 $590,414.00 

Sick benefit, 1881 to 1896 894,542.57 

Death benefit, 1881 to 1896 353»894.90 

Out-of-work benefit, 1890 to 1896 491,742.00 

Total $^330o93-47 

The German Typographical Union has the same plan almost as 
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the cigar-makers. With a membership of 1,200 ihey have paid 
benefits as follows : — 

Travelling benefit, 1SS4 lo 1S96 >5.639-94 

Sick benefit, 1SS4 tu 1S96 6,04074 

Heath benefit, 1SS4 to 1896 79>047-3S 

Out-of-woik benefit, i88i lo 1896 b^Tit.gi 

Total 8156,439.94 

The iron moulders, American flint-glass workers. Brotherhood of 
Painters, Amalgamated Carpenters, Journeymen Tailors, and United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners also make a specially of 
sick or out-of-work benefits. 



To Tide over. 

Several subordinate unions of the different trades have from 
time to time adopted temporary out-of work benefits, to tide their 
membership over short periods of business depression, the most 
notable of these being New York Typographical Union No. 6, 
which paid out for this purpose during the linancial slump of rS93- 
94 over $29,000. Some of the subordinate unions make out-of- 
work benefits a permanent feature, but require that the recipients shall 
be contributing members at least three months; but there is seldom 
a worthy case that does not receive some consideration. Irrespec- 
tive of the out-of-work feature of the trades-union is the feeling of 
self-reliance they instill in their membership. Members going from 
one town to another have the assurance that their lot is not wholly 
cast among strangers, as they are given a cordial welcome by their 
fellow-craftsmen, their immediate needs provided for, and an extra 
effort made to procure them employment. 



Employing 



' Subs." 



Some unions ^ notably, the compositors — have a system of substi- 
tutes to give work to the unemployed members. That is, members 
"ho hold regular situations, and desire to rest for a day or two to 
end to business or private matters, do so by placing substitutes — 
ae of those not regularly employed — in iheir position, who, per- 
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forming the same work as the regular hands and with equal skill, 
receive the same compensation for the time they work. In this 
way, many of those not regularly employed work from two to six 
days per week. As both hands — the regular and substitute — usu- 
ally possess the same degree of skill, there can be no objection from 
the employer. But it is really doubtful in my mind whether the 
out-of-work benefit feature will be universally adopted by the trades- 
unions. It is, at best, a temporary expedient to tide members over 
enforced periods of idleness. Something more tangible and of last- 
ing benefit must be secured by the working classes. Of what avail 
are all the out-of-work benefits, as long as it is possible for a few 
corporations or syndicates to shut down their plants, and throw out 
of employment any time more men than all the trades-unions, 
churches, and eleemosynary institutions can feed ? Society is now 
facing a crisis that is becoming more intense every day. Here we 
have in one of the most prosperous countries upon the face of the 
globe a million able-bodied workers seeking an opportunity to ac- 
quire a livelihood, and unable to find it ; machinery and improved 
methods of production displacing thousands more ; add to this the 
natural increase in population of half a million, and another half- 
million foreigners annually landed upon our shores to swell the 
number of competitors in an already congested labor market ; fac- 
tories shutting down on account of overproduction, and thousands 
starving or filling our poorhouses, and some, driven to despera- 
tion, our jails ; all natural opportunities monopolized ; supreme 
courts vetoing all measures that have been passed from time to 
time by Congress and State legislatures to relieve the situation ; 
millions of acres of untilled lands held for speculative purposes by the 
few and millions of human beings homeless or crowded in unsavory 
tenements in our large cities. This is a picture that is worthy of 
the contemplation of the thoughtful, and should press into service 
the brightest minds of the age, that they may evolve some method of 
toning down its frightful reality. 

This is the condition that confronts the workers of this country 
to-day, and one that trades-unions are striving to remedy by practi- 
cal and logical means. Success does not always, perhaps, attend 
their efforts ; but they are slowly, but surely, pushing upward and 
Onward, gaining points, sometimes, by suffering some hardship, but 
■•Ivi'ays advancing. They look after the immediate welfare of the 
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workers, and are the most potent friends the industrial class has. 
Their mission is a practical one, not theoreiical. U'e have had the- 
oretica! panaceas by the hundred thrown at us. but the people that 
preach them seldom make an effort to put them into practice. The 
trades-unions do very little upon theoreiical lines, as their actions 
are prompted by the urgency of the ever-eicisting present. V\'e real- 
ize that something must be done for the workers lo relieve the pres- 
md that it r 



ent situation, ; 
a practical view 
us needs most a 
To do so. we 
through shorter hours. 



ist be done quickly. Therefore, we take 
:r, and take up the point that seems to 
5 create work for the unemployed, 
ome benefit from labor-saving machinery 
;veral of the trades have secured this 
boon, — notably, the cigar- makers, carpenters, bricklayers, and Ger- 
man compositors. The reduction of the hours of labor will give em- 
ployment to many out of work, and give those at present overworked 
through long hours time lo recuperate, and give some attention and 
study to such reforms as will be of more lasting benefit to man- 
kind. More leisure would necessarily increase the wants of all, as 
some would naturally acquire a taste for reading, more entertain- 
ment, better appointed homes, a greater amount of general social 
intercourse, not to speak of the intellectual, moral, and social im- 
provement that would necessarily result. In proportion to the ex- 
tent these new desires were gratified, they would gradually become 
urgent necessities, creating more work and opening new fields of 
h industry for capital and labor. While shorter hours may not be the 
(olution to the complex labor problem, there is no gainsaying that it 
nil relieve its most acute form. 
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THE WORKING CHILD. 

BY FLORENCE KELLEY. . 
STATE INSPECTOR OF FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS OF ILLINOIS. 

There are two ways of dealing with the problem of the working 
child. One is to prohibit outright the employment of children under 
sixteen years of age, as Switzerland is doing. The other is the 
method adopted by all manufacturing countries, including our own, 
and consists in legislating to keep in the market an abundant supply 
of child labor, while restricting, to some extent, some of the most 
flagrant abuses which accompany it. 

Thus the employment of excessively young children is now re- 
stricted in nearly every great manufacturing State by laws determin- 
ing the age under which no child shall be employed. This legally 
specified age varies from ten to fourteen years. In Illinois we have 
both ages. Children are prohibited from mining and manufacture 
to the age of fourteen years. For all other occupations the age of 
work is ten years for children with school permits, and thirteen 
years for children without them. And, as the permits are lavishly 
issued by the local school boards, children go to work at any age 
at which they can make themselves useful to employers. 

Under these provisions we have from 8,000 to 10,000 children 
between fourteen and sixteen years of age at work in manufacture, 
and a very large body of younger children engaged in mercantile 
and street occupations. 

Having been engaged for three years past in enforcing the scant 
provisions of the Illinois law governing child labor, I am convinced 
that the only way to deal effectively with the child-labor problem is 
to keep all the children in school, to turn all the working chil- 
dren into school children. 

We all assume, for instance, that there must be cash children and 
newsboys; and we forget that they are an American invention, re- 
garded with surprise and disapproval by foreigners who come to this 
country to investigate our educational system. We arrange news 
boys' homes and lodging-houses and banks ; newsboys' picnics and 
treats, and even from time to time a theatre performance for tl' 
newsboys. But why have newsboys ? Why not let the unemploy 
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men sell the papers, and the newsboys go to school, as our onn 
children do? 

Let us have every child in school every day of the school year 
until he or she is sixteen years of age. Let us have manual training 
all the way up, and technical training the last two years. Let us 
prohibit all employment of children for wages until they are sixteen 
years of age, except at farming or gardening. Then, after ten years 
of rigid enforcement of this, let us see whether we have not taken 
an unexpectedly long step in the direction of solving several prob- 
lems connected with delinquency, the tramp difficulty, and the in- 
competence of the unemployed. 

There are many opponents of this plan. The manufacturers' as- 
sociations, the department stores, and that great telegraph company 
which, taking the whole country into consideration, probably em- 
ploys more children than any other single employer in the world. 
These opponents are perhaps open to the charge of being somewhat 
sordid. They are, however, no more effective and no more zealous 
than that other opptonent whose motives none can impeach, and 
whose righteousness gives her activity in this pernicious direction a 
very considerable power. This is the philanthropist who appears 
before the legislature and in churches and benevolent societies, filled 
with apprehension lest, in saving these thousands of children whose 
sad lot forms, year after year, the burden of the report of the factory 
inspectors, we may perchance interfere with the highest moral wel- 
fare of the worthy little boy who is supporting his mother and his 
sisters and brothers. 

The department stores are becoming more and more able to dis- 
pense with the cash children by substituting for ihcm pneumatic 
tubes. The working-class vote is increasingly able to cope with the 
telegraph company in the legislatures, but for the philanthropist there 
seems to be no remedy. She is always getting work for deserving 
little boys under the legal age; and, not having had to support a 
family in her extreme youth as the legislator had often had to do 
she is far more relentless than he in her demand that the little boy 
shall do the whole duty of man. 

There is, however, one aspect of the child-labor question which 
will, in the course of time, perhaps soften even the heart of the 
philanthropist. This is the effect which early and enforced moral- 
ity, beyond the normal lot of little boys, has upon the conscientious 
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orphan who goes to work at ten or twelve or even fourteen years of 
age, eager to be as grown up as possible, and as useful to his mother 
and his employer as any boy can be. I have seen scores of little 
lads like this ; and there are hundreds of such little girls. Every 
quality of self-respect and eager love of service is conspicuously 
manifest in them for a little while. But precocity is as dangerous 
in morals as in intellect or genius. At seventeen the lad who prom- 
ised so nobly is a very different person. The ruin wrought differs 
according to the temperament of the child. He may be merely a 
weary drudge, lacking in all the push and grit and pluck which 
every man needs who goes into the competition of life in this our 
century. Or he may be suffering from moral fatigue, a disease at 
least as rife as nervous prostration, though not so candidly diag- 
nosed by the physicians of our social ills. Or, as happens not 
rarely, the little lad may have succumbed to the temptations to 
which he ought never to have been exposed, and have stolen some 
of the cash which we 'unimaginatively set him to carrying in the 
midst of all the things which he longs to possess. 

How many cash boys and telegraph boys and newsboys have suc- 
cumbed to the temptations forced upon them in their work we do 
not know, even in these days of statistics and of child study. But 
we who know the children by living where they live, and watching 
the temptations which their sordid home surroundings add to the 
temptations of their surroundings while at work, cannot fail to know 
that many a boy (who is discussed with greatest care after he has 
committed some offence) is the victim of the unwholesome standard 
of morals which set him to work to support his mother and the 
younger children before his moral development was equal to the 
strain, and left him as thoroughly the victim of overdriving as any 
young horse foundered by overdriving on the race track. 

One of the problems of the settlements is finding work for boys 
after they are too old for the messenger and telegraph boys* 
uniforms. These boys have learned nothing in their work which is 
of any value to them. There is no versatility in them which might 
make them desirable employees in the hobble-de-hoy age. Their 
early eagerness to oblige, and to make a record of speed and prompt- 
ness, has all oozed away. They are no longer dazzled with the pros- 
pect of earning §2, or even $4, a week. They know most exactly 
the purchasing power of the wages they are likely to receive ; and. 
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balancing the fatigue and exertion against the pay. they simply 
still, and wait for something to turn up. 

I do not mean that every working boy is morally ruined by 
work ; but I do mean thai, the earlier the child goes to work, 
greater the probability of this ruin. I mean, too, that there is to 
be gained, from a scientific study of the working children, an irra- 
diating side-light upon the tramp question, the unemployed question, 
the drink question, and the whole ramifying question of the juvenile 
offender. 

The physical condition of working children has never received 
attention, so far as 1 know, in any systematic way, There are some 
desultory provisions in the New York and Illinois factory laws 
which show that there is a dim consciousness in the law-making 
mind that children may be put at work beyond their strength, unless 
there is supervision of ihcni by some State officer. But these pro- 
visions are so loosely drawn that they are nugatory, The Illinois 
inspectors are urging upon the legislature the necessity of adding to 
the staff a physician who shall give her whole time to the care of 
the children. There is, at present, no such material available as 
such a physician could furnish, upon the condition of the children, 
except the records of measurements made by two volunteer physi- 
cians for the inspectors, in 1893 and 1894, covering about 200 
children, taken from the factories and workshops of Chicago. These 
records, published in the Factory Inspectors' Report for 1S94, are 
startling in the proportion which they show of undersized rachitic, 
consumptive children at work. They are, however, so limited in 
number that their principal value lies in indicating the wide field 
open for investigating the working child as compared with the school 
child, What they show, comparatively, is that the stature of the 
working child is far less, upon the average, than that of the city 
school child. The child study of the past ten years bears out the 
assertion that stature in children is indicative of general develop- 
ment, physical and mental. 

One other important consideration in favor of stopping the work 
of children and turning them over to the schools is the pauperizing 
effect upon the parents of letting children work, A very Inrge part 
of the immigrants who come from Russia, Bohemia, Poland, and 
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Italy, are attracted by the prospect of getting immediate cash returns ^H 
from the labor of their children. I would not shut out these immi- ^H 
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grants, but I would level them up to our standard by requiring 
them to support their children. One reason that these immigrants 
cling so closely to the great cities is that they find there far more 
opportunity to get money for their children's work. There is prob- 
ably no one means of dispersing the disastrously growing colonies 
of our great cities so simple and effective as this one, of depriving 
the children of their immediate cash value. . 

Of the fathers who escape the due penalty of their intemperance 
by shelving their parental duty upon the girls and boys, it can hardly 
be needful to speak ; though we do find, from time to time, a surpris- 
ing inversion of ideas, by which the child seems to be working be- 
cause the father drinks, no account being taken of the possibility 
that the father may drink the more light-heartedly because the lad 
is paying the rent by his work. 

If there is any convincing argument in favor of the work of chil- 
dren under sixteen years of age, I shall hope that it may be brought 
out in the discussions of this influential body. I have never heard 
one in the many years that I have been watching the movement of 
public opinion on this subject. 

The unmitigated evil of children's work is now recognized by a 
growing body of physicians. The factory inspectors of every State 
have joined their testimony to that of the working class in the de- 
mand for the abolition of child labor. A few editors and preachers, 
chiefly such as have tasted the bitterness of too-early toil, are help- 
ing along the movement. If the philanthropists can only be induced 
to join with these in demanding for the children more school life and 
less toil, the day will be speedily won. 
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REPORT OF SOCIAL SETTLEMENT COMMIJ'TEE. 

The accompanying tabulation has been made from ihe replies to 
certain inquiries sent out by the Socia! Settlement Committee of the 
National Conference of Charities and Correction, in order to prepare 
a report upon American settlements for the season of 1S96. The 
list of inquiries was sent 10 all the American settlements whose ex- 
istence was known, forty-four in number. Twenty-seven made replies. 
It has not been possible to put down the full wording of all the 
answers not dealing solely with figures, but it is beheved that a fair 
condensation of these replies has been made. The answers are 
only approximate as to numbers; and the whole table must be re- 
garded not as a piece of statistical work in the severe sense, but 
merely as a convenient way of placing before the eye a comparative 
view of the organization and work of most of the representative 
American settlements. It will be seen that the earliest settlements 
are less than seven years old ; that they are all independent, with no 
uniformity as to organization or support. Some are incorporated, 
others not. It will be seen, too, that few own any property. 
(In each case when the property question is answered " No," 
there are doubtless some household effects of small value.) The 
number of residents varies at dates of reports from one to twenty. 
The proportion of college and university people is, in fact, much 
larger than the replies would indicate, as many residents have 
had university or college training, though they may not hold degrees. 
In the opinion of the committee the number of non-resident assist- 
ants is a most significant point, indicating the degree of acquaintance 
which the settlement makes possible between those people in a 
great town whose differing situations in life usually absolutely pr 
elude personal knowledge of each other. It will he understood that 
ihz /ursonttel oi the non-resident assistants is a changing 
same fact as to residents is indicated in the answers stating averagsi 
term of residents in the settlement. The replies to the inquiry ; 
lines of work pursued may be taken only as suceestive of its- 
and it is understood that no attempt is " 
tude of the work of each settlement. 
confirmation of the statement ma 
what its residents can do, and 
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. THE CHRONIC INSANE POOR. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE. 

In presenting the twenty-third annual report of the section on 
insanity, a larger number of speakers has been enlisted than on 
some former occasions. Not only will there be papers presented 
on the subject assigned by the committee, — namely, " The Chronic 
Insane Poor," — but other subjects of equal importance will be con- 
sidered. The care of the chronic and acute insane will be presented 
and discussed by advocates of different methods. State and county 
care will also be presented by advocates of both systems, and there 
will be a paper on the care of the criminal insane. 

The separation of the chronic insane from the acute is a question 
which is under discussion in several States, and one which must be 
dealt with in the near future in many States. The consensus of 
opinion of the members of this Conference will undoubtedly influence 

further legislation. 

Samuel Bell, M.D., 

Chairtpian of Cotntnittee. 



CARE OF THE CHRONIC INSANE, NEW YORK. 



HV GEORGE O. HANLON. 



The State of New York, which is generally conceded to be one of 
the most progressive States in the Union in all matters pertaining to 
its charities, has continued to keep up with the great advance that 
is being made in the care of the insane ; and, while, perhaps, all that 
has been desired has not been attained, the work is going quietly 
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and efficiently forward, and even greater results than now hoped for 
may be the outcome. . • 

The development of the present system, that of State care, is an 
interesting chapter in the history of New York State, being divided, 
as it is, into three distinct epochs, each being nurtured and fostered 
by the most celebrated alienists of their respective periods. 

Governor Throop, in his annual message to the legislature, in 
January, 1830, called the attention of the people, through their rep- 
resentatives, the legislators, in very pointed terms, to the neglect and 
privations to which the insane were then subjected in the poor- 
houses where they were confined, and concluded in this manner: 
" No restoration can be had under any such circumstances. Indeed, 
the instances are not rare of persons becoming incurable maniacs 
by these injudicious means." As a result of this message, the As- 
sembly of that year directed its Committee on Charitable Institu- 
tions to consider the matter, and report on the advisability of making 
further provision for ameliorating the condition of the insane. No 
action was taken on the report of this committee ; and for six suc- 
cessive years this matter was called to the attention of the legislature, 
an equal number of reports were made, and yet no action was taken. 
All other means having failed to bring about the long-desired object, 
the State Medical Society took it in hand, presented a memorial to 
the legislature, praying for a suitable State asylum for the insane ; 
and that year the first act was passed, providing for the establishment 
of the New York State Lunatic Asylum at Utica. By the establish- 
ment of this asylum the first step was taken in recognition of the 
principle of State care for the insane. The work was pushed to 
rapid completion, and opened for patients in 1843. The basis and 
burden of appeal for aid in establishing this asylum was to afford 
relief to the wretchedness, neglect, and abuse which so notoriously 
prevailed in the almshouses, jails, and other abodes of the insane ; 
and yet, at this early date in the history of the State care for the 
insane, the relief afforded was indeed limited. The number of in- 
sane in almshouses remained practically unchanged ; and, it mi^ht 
be said, the very class for whom the asylum was created were dis- 
criminated against, for the act which organized it made no extended 
provision for the chronic insane, establishing it simply as a hospital 
or curative institution, preference being given to recent cases, and 
authorizing those in authority to declare all persons under treatment 
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two years or over incurable, and, if they so desired, return them to 
the almshouses or other places of detention, lo abolish which the 
asylum was created. No one will question for a moment the injus- 
tice of such a decree ; for are there not many who recover after many 
years' confinement? And was It not impolitic for the State to recog- 
nize an arbitrary limitation to the curability of insanity ? 

On account of this recognition, of an imaginary pathological condi- 
tion that does not exist, the terms " chronicity " and " incurability " soon 
become synonymous ; and the use as such has been encouraged by 
continued relegation of the so-called incurable insane from hospitals 
to poorhouses or other places of custody, without hope of further 
intelligent observation or treatment. However, this class was not 
long left without a champion for its cause and rights ; (or any one 
who has read the appeals made by Miss Uix to the legislature, at 
various times, must agree they were the most eloquent and pathetic 
ever made in behalf of a suffering humanity. Although she sug- 
gested a plan of relief, no further action was taken or relief afforded. 

From the various counties of the State there met in convention in 
1855 the superintendents of the poor, who, realizing their inability 
to properly provide for this class of insane, appealed to the legis- 
lature, asking relief for the suitering and pauper insane. As a re- 
sult of this appeal, successive committees were appointed and suc- 
cessive reports made of investigations ; and yet the poorhouses were 
overrun. 

In 1864 Dr. Willard, then secretary of the New York State Medi- 
cal Society, was authorized by an act of the legislature " to investi- 
gate the condition of the insane poor in the various almshouses, in- 
sane asylums, and other institutions where insane are kept." The 
facts gathered and the report made presented the condition of the 
nearly two thousand chronic cases as most "deplorable." This re- 
port backed by the governor, the memorial of Miss Dix, the pre- 
vious reports of the various senate commissions, were parts of a 
continuous movement, culminating in the creation of the Willard 
Asylum for the Chronic Insane. It took its name from the author 
of the report, and not only changed the policy of the State in regard 
to the care of the chronic insane, but departed from the established 
custom of linear construction in its buildings. At the time much 
unfavorable criticism was aroused, and a prognosis of failure v 
made. However, experience has proved the practicability of 1 
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plan ; and the principle here originated has been extended and 
adopted by other institutions. 

Thus we see the first State care act give way to the second, and 
we see the beginning of a more humane and broader policy in the 
care of the chronic insane. But the end did not come for a quar- 
ter of a century, when the third and last State care act went into 
full operation. From this beginning this policy of State care for 
the insane grew rapidly in favor, and was strengthened by subse- 
quent legislation; for soon additional provision was made for the 
acute and chronic insane, and we see springing up in various parts 
of the State and pushed to rapid completion new asylum buildings, 
until 1893, when we find accommodation made in State hospitals 
for every insane person then confined in almshouses. Thus, after 
an agitation which continued many years, the legislature in 1890, 
by the enactment of Section 126 of the laws of that year, passed 
what is now known as the State Care Act, and which opens to us 
the third and last epoch in the history of the State's care of its 
acute and chronic insane. 

In its practical effects this act abolished all county asylums. It 
repealed the barbarous statute of 1842, which recognized a legal 
distinction between the acute and chronic insane. It removed the 
stigma of the word " chronic'* from the Willard and Binghamton 
Asylums. It placed all hospitals upon an equal footing in this re- 
spect, and provided that their operation thereafter should be con- 
ducted with reference to the cure of all, and not a part of their 
inmates. Thus we see, for the first time in the history of the State, 
the law recognized the possibility of a cure of all its insane, and 
declared that never again should any of them be abandoned to in- 
curability. 

New buildings on a less expensive scale have been added as 
needed to the existing hospitals, in order to carry out this principle, 
and thus enable each district to provide for its own chronic insane. 
All the hospitals have taken on this character, and an agitation of 
the question of returning to the old system would find a small 
following. 

The means of amusement, recreation, and employment, are practi- 
cally the same in all the State hospitals. The time, patience, and 
ingenuity of the officers are taxed to afford means of relieving the 
monotony and tedium of ward life. Schools are now conducted in 
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^^^Kfaiost of the hospitals, and they are found a valuable addition in con- 

^^^Bwection with other remedial agents. 

^^^F Until a recent date the matter of occupation as a remedial agent 

K in the treatment of insanity was too little valued or appreciated. 

At present, however, it is receiving the attention which it demands; 
while the work done and the means provided for occupation in one 
hospital is simply a repetition of what is being done in each of the 
others. It is not necessary to present any tabulated forms, but 
simply to mention a few of the industries already established. — up- 
holstering, shoemaking, laundry-work, printing, painting, carpenter- 
ing, brush-making, book-binding, sewing, knitting, weaving, and the 
following of agricultural pursuits on an extensive scale. 

Since the abolishment of the almshouses as custodial homes for 
the chronic insane, the tendency has been toward enlarged freedom 

I and liberty for the individual ; and for some time there has been in 
operation in the various hospitals the open ward system, and now 
during certain hours of the day the doors of the wards are left open 
for the unrestricted egress of patients, and to those who inspire con- 
fidence, and show their ability to restrain themselves within pre- 
scribed limits, paroles are given, either general or limited to the hos- 
pital grounds. Airing courts are a matter of history, and the result 
■of their abolition is highly satisfactory. The patients appreciate the 
greater liberty allowed them, and efforts to escape are less frequent. 
To meet the modern requirements for medical care and successful 
treatment of patients suffering from acute and chronic mental dis- 
ease, the hospitals of New York were never better prepared than at 
■ present. The rigid enforcement of a civil service examination gives 

^^^H a guarantee of good medical attainments, and reduces the influence 
^^^^bof politics and favoritism in appointments; and now that training 
^^^V schools for nurses have been established, and are in successful oper- 
^^^^ ation in all the hospitals, there is insured to every patient the most 
skilful nursing throughout the course of their mental affliction or 
during any inten-ening physical ailment. 

In closing this brief and imperfect review of tlie system for the 
V- care of the chronic insane in New York, I cannot do better than quote 
|! Dr. Wise, one of New York's most advanced and progressive alienists ; 

The evolution of our present hospital system of treatment and 
ire of the insane has been progressing for two decades with 
|uite an unchecked growth. To those interested and engaged in 
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the care of the insane for that period, in full or in large part, it does 
not require the acuteness of perception recorded of the warder of 
the Scandinavian gods, the subtlety of whose ear was so great that 
he could hear the grass growing in the meadows and the wool on 
the backs of the sheep, to have this patent to them. Any claim 
which crowds these changes into the past few years is not properly 
endowed. Jack and the bean-stalk cannot be emulated in the con- 
version of our great institutions from indifferent to good ; but the 
matured results must have had time for their growth and ripening, 
and the vital forces must have operated internally, and have not been 
manipulated from external agencies. 

The problem is ever before us ; but we have profited by the expe- 
riences wrought by time and labor, and have endeavored to apply 
this experience to the ever-changing conditions that are with us. 
How well we have succeeded in doing this we ask you to judge ; and, 
if those of you who are not familiar with our system in the care of the 
chronic insane will avail yourselves of an opportunity to visit our 
hospitals, every opportunity wall most cheerfully be accorded for 
forming a clear and intelligent opinion. 



COUNTY CARE OF THE INSANE UNDER STATE 

SUPERVISION. 

BY JAMES E. HEG, 
MEMBER STATE BOARD OF CONTROL OF WISCONSIN. 

Certain facts have been established beyond a doubt in what is 
known as the ** Wisconsin system," or county care of the insane 
under State supervision. They rest upon no hypothesis nor course 
of reasoning. They have gone into history, and no attempt is made 
by any fair-minded or well-posted man to contradict or question 
them even. It is upon this that we must rely rather than upon 
suppositions or theories or wishes and the like. 

Disclaiming any professional knowledge in the care of the insane, 
it will be all the more necessary for me to confine my statements en- 
tirely to facts that I know and things I have seen. I shall speak 
only of the county care of the insane as understood in Wisconsin. 
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Whether its success in Wisconsin is due to special laws or other 
causes not found elsewhere 1 do not feel qualified lo say; but its 
success has been demonstrated by fifteen years trial, and the system 
is now a permanent institution of the State, which few would want 
to change. 

The most humane and generous care of the insane compatible 
with that economy rightly due to the tax-payers is the problem vex- 
ing the philanthropic mind nearly everywhere to-day; and, if the 
county care as exemplified in the Wisconsin system is not a complete 
solution of the question, it comes nearer to it than any plan yet de- 
vised and proved. 

This system rests upon two principles, economy and humanity, — 
the true basic principles for the care of all our defective, delinquent, 
and dependent classes. The present Wisconsin method of manag- 
ing the insane was devised sixteen years ago by the State Board of 
Charities, now called Board of Control. In 1880 that board found 
in jails and poorhouses scattered throughout the Stale 533 insane 
crowded out of the hospitals, though the large Northern Hospital 
had been built only six years previous. The State hospitals were so 
overfilled that a new case could be received only by sending away 
an old one. Reports from many States show that the same condition 
of affairs exists to-day in nearly every State In the Union. Insanity 
increases much more rapidly than the ability of the people to pay for 
the erection of the expensive and pretentious palaces in which from 
500 to 2,700 unfortunates can be herded, and which cost from Si, 000 
to $2,500 per capita for the accommodations provided. Legislatures 
generally find so many needed avenues for the people's hard-earned 
money that they cannot be blamed for not realizing as acutely as 
those who have immediate care of the insane the great increase of 
people with minds diseased. In every Slate is heard the urgent cry 
for more hospital capacity ; but, alas 1 in how few of them is the cry 
heeded and relief given I 

In the report of the Indiana Conference of Charities for 1895 the 
statement is made by Dr. S. E. Smith, in an argument for the State 
care of the insane, that there are about 700 insane in that State 
" worthy of hospital care and treatment, yet denied this aid because 
the State has not made its accommodations keep pace with the 
needs." In a recent report of the Ohio Board of Charities the state- 
ment is made that in November. 1895, there were 1.422 insane in the 
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county infirmaries or poorhouses of Ohio, the condition of whom 
was reported as truly pitiable. From a late report from New Jersey, 
made by the able secretary of the State Board, Mrs. Williamson, we 
notice that 189 insane are kept in almshouses ; and a loud call for a 
reform in this line is made. The report of nearly every State we 
have been able to examine is of similar character or even worse, and 
this shows that the State care of the insane does not mean the care 
of all the insane. 

The condition of the 533 insane found in jails and poorhouses by 
the old State Board of Charities in 1880 was deplorable in the ex- 
treme. But the saddening record of inhumanity, neglect, and bru- 
tality, was in no wise different from that which could be told by any 
of you who are at all familiar with the care of the insane crowded 
out of the hospitals and asylums into jails and poorhouses. Raving 
maniacs were found in cells of jails, where they had spent months ; 
women were found literally in pens, with no beds but loose straw ; 
others were in cellars and basement cells or chained to staples in the 
walls. The record is indeed sickening ; but is it worse than can be 
seen even now in many States where the State care of the insane is 
the policy 1 

The original intention of the Board of Charities was to provide for 
the 533 only, or rather to provide for the surplus insane who could 
not be cared for in the State hospitals. But the idea soon developed 
into the present system, which fifteen years has demonstrated to be 
eminently satisfactory. To-day Wisconsin has over 4,000 insane, 
and not one of them is in a poorhouse or jail. And, what is more, 
every insane person in the State is cared for. Can any other State 
say as much ? 

The law under which the Wisconsin county asylums for the 
chronic insane were organized was passed in 1881, and was entitled 
*' An act to provide for the humane care of the chronic insane not 
otherwise provided for." 

It, in brief, provided that such counties as provide for their own 

chronic insane, under such rules as the State Board of Charities should 

prescribe^ on the properly verified certificates of said board to the 

Secretary of State, should receive the sum of $1.50 per week for 

each person so cared for. 

The chronic insane only are provided for in these county asylums, 
while the hospitals are kept for the acute cases entirely. More thin 
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now being cared for in the 23 county 
cared for as in any State institution in 
for these by the State would have 
Id have cost $1,000,000. To have ob- 
i from the legislature would have been 
f possible, would have entailed heavy 
■eady deeply taxed. 

State hospitals 
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2,700 chronic insane a 
asylums, and fuily as we 
country. To have carei 
quired buildings that w 
tained that immense si 
almost impossible, and, 
burdens on the people 

For each person cared fi 
which he belongs pays Si. 50 and his clothing bill to the State, 
each inmate of a county asylum the State pays the county Si. 
will thus be seen that a county caring for its own insane really gets 
$3.15 a week in what it saves and what it receives. 

$3.25 a week is about as low as most State institutions i 
country are able to care for their chronic insane. Very few, ■ 
ing salaries, clothing, subsistence, fuel, and repairs, are as low even 
as this. The average weekly cost of keeping the insane 
county asylums, counting everything, is about ?i.75, or an average 
gain of Si. 50 per week for each inmate. Out of this 
counties that have had asylums ten or twelve years have paid for 
their entire permanent investment in land, buildings, improvements, 
and repairs. In other words, the people have paid no more than 
they otherwise would have had to pay for the care of these insane 
in State institutions, yet have been able to save enough in twelve 
years to pay for their entire investment in handsome buildings, large 
farms, barns, and the hke. As a matter of economy, could any bel- 
ter showing be made than this ? 

But some one says, " Vou must starve your insane, to be able to 
make the weekly average as low as ti.75." By no means. I have 
visited nearly all of these asylums at meal-time ; and 1 believe that 
the inmates are fully as well fed as in any Stale asylum for chronics 
in the country, if, indeed, not much better fed. 1 have with me 
statements showing the dietary established in each county institu- 
tion, which I shall be glad to have any one examine. 1 have veri- 
fied the statements made in these papers, and know tha,t the facts 
are as represented. 

Nearly all of the 23 asylums have a common dining-room, with 
seating capacity for ail the inmates. With the kitchen adjoining, 
the food is served warm and in good condition. The tables of the 
dining-room are covered with cloth, and in season are graced with 
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flowers. The walls have pictures ; and, in general, the room is the 
cheerful and pleasant apartment that it is in the ordinary home. 
Waiter girls, neatly attired, attend to the wants of the patients, and 
see that every one has all he wants. Few homes have a more ample 
variety, more abundant supply, and better cooked meals than one 
finds always in these county asylums. Indeed, the inmates live as 
well as the average well-to-do American citizen, farmer, or mechanic. 

How is it that this can be done for $1.75 per week or less? In 
the State hospitals the cost per patient for wages and salaries is 
from $75 to $100 per year; while in the county asylums, with no 
expensive corps of officers, the average cost is about $26.50 per 
capita. 

In the State hospitals, for subsistence the expense is about $65 ; 
while in the county asylums, the inmates being almost all employed 
in some productive work, raising to a great extent the food con- 
sumed, the expense is but a trifle over $27 a year for each inmate. 
In some of the county asylums the inmates make all of the clothing, 
shoes, etc., used ; and in all of them the women's clothing is made. 

The county asylum farms contain from 80 to 500 acres of choice 
land. Such of the inmates as are able and willing to work — and 
a large percentage are both — help to raise the greater amount of 
the food consumed ; and this necessarily reduces the cost of the sub- 
sistence. And in these farms lies the secret of the beneficial results 
that are manifested in the county asylums. Occupation is found, 
if possible, for every inmate not entirely bed-ridden, with the result 
that the demented are roused from their stupor, the violent become 
calm and quiet, the filthy become cleanly, and the physical condi- 
tion of a large proportion is decidedly improved. 

In nearly all of these asylums are hospital rooms for the sick, but 
there so few are ill at any one time that I have never yet seen any 
of these hospitals in use as such. A small bedroom off from some 
ward is all that is necessary, and is better when one is sick, because 
more homelike and cheerful than the larger hospital apartment. 

But it is not alone that the system is so economical that it is so 
well liked, but because it is the most humane plan yet devised, and 
has accomplished results not dreamed of by the origmators. In the 
first place, it permits the energies of the larger State hospitals to be 
devoted entirely to the cure of the curable, — a consideration tliat 
must not be ignored. These hospitals are not weighed down by the 
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care of a large number of unimprovable cases, but are purely and 
wholly hospitals for the new cases of insanit}', in the fullest sense of 
the word. 

Speaking of the condition in the Indiana State care institutions, 
Dr. Smith said in his paper before referred to : — 

The overcrowded wards prevent early and prompt admission of 
new cases. That delay in the treatment of the acutely insane, under 
the most favorable surroundings, is harmful, and diminishes the 
chances of safe recovery, will be denied by no one. Our first duly 
is to the curable insane, and nothing should be omitted looking to 
a restoration to health arid useful citizenship. 



On that principle we are working in Wisconsin. In the work that 
is being done in its Stale hospitals Wisconsin takes great pride. 
We invite comparison with that wrought in any other State for 
the scientific and progressive interest in and investigation of the 
problems of practical psychiatry, and in the results upon the mind 
diseased. 

The insane are committed first to the hospitals. So long as there 
is any hope that hospital treatment can benefit either the mind or 
the body of the patient, he is kept at the hospital : but, when it is 
felt that there is no hope for his recovery under existing conditions, 
the patient is transferred to the county asylum nearest to his home 
and relatives. The superintendent of the hospital and the physician 
certify to the Board of Control that the patient is eligible and suit- 
able for transfer as being probably incurable. The Board of Control 
then issues orders for his transfer. Notice of the transfer is sent 
by the superintendent of the hospital to the relatives of the patient, 
who are free to visit him at the asylum at nearly all times. One of 
the real benefits of the system is that it educates the masses in the 
care of the insane, in that it brings this unfortunate class closer to 
the people. A\l of these asylums have a large number of visitors, 
some having as many as a hundred a day at times. All of Ihem 
have been obliged, in self-defence, to forbid Sunday visits ; but at 
other times there are few days that do not bring some friends and 
relatives to the inmates. This constant influx of visitors prevents 
the abuse or neglect of inmates, even if there were a disposition in 
that direction. 

We hear much from the State care advocates about the proverbial 
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Stinginess of the county boards in making appropriations for these 
asylums. But, as a matter of fact, there has been no cause for com- 
plaint in Wisconsin. 

The State Board of Control is the only medium through which 
a county can get any money from the State treasury ; and, if this 
board does its duty, there will be no trouble with the county 
authorities. 

The State Board of Control is compelled by law to visit and in- 
spect these asylums at least once every ninety days. Frequent visits 
are made without notice and at all times of the day. If the county 
authorities fail to properly care for the insane in any county asylum, 
the State Board can, and undoubtedly would, immediately transfer 
the insane in that asylum to some other institution, or it would with- 
hold the payment of State money to the asylum until everything was 
arranged to the satisfaction of the board. The superintendents of 
these asylums are very proud of their particular institution, and all 
seem to be deeply in love with their work. They consult the State 
Board often, and I have never found one who was not glad to receive 
official visits of inspection. . 

As a rule, the counties have been liberal with their appropriations 
for all purposes, and have often given more money than is needed. 
The State Board and the local boards have worked in the greatest 
harmony, and suggestions of the State Board are acted on with cheer- 
fulness and alacrity. The local trustees are in nearly every instance 
the most prominent men in the county. They have the respect of 
their fellow-citizens in a marked degree, and all of them take special 
interest in the work of these asylums. They know every inmate and 
the circumstances of each case. Their hearts are in the work, and 
they give valuable and splendid service to the cause of humanity. 

There is considerable strife among the counties as to which shall 
build the next asylum needed, and applications are before the board 
at all times. The board first grants permission to some county to 
build an asylum, limiting the capacity of the same, generally to loo 
or 125. Then all plans for buildings are submitted to the board for 
approval, and changes are made in accordance with the suggestions 
of the board. Some of the newer asylums are beautiful structures, 
finished in hard wood, with an abundant supply of water, lighted by 
electricity, and heated by steam. It has often been noticed, how- 
ever, that, the nearer to his normal condition the patient gets, the 
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b::tler is the result. The majority of the inmates come from very! 
poor homes, and to keep them in the palaces built for the insane in 
many of the States does not benefit the patients unaccustomed to 
such splendor and luxury. 

The more homelike the buildings and rooms are, the less formality 
and restraint, the better the inmates get along, and the greater the 
chances appear for their recovery. Quite a number do recover, 
For the year ending March i of this year there were 38 recoveries;, 
while fully 100 were absent on leave, visiting their old homes., 
More than 60 per cent, of the entire number of inmates were 
on parole, and allowed to go about the farm without an attend- 
ant. Less than 1 per cent, were under restraint at any time. The 
doors are wide open all the day, and but few patients are kept in, 
the wards. 

Considerable stress is laid by the opponents of this system on the' 
necessity of medical attendance. We go on the broad theory thatJ 
there is nothing further that medical treatment can do for the dis- 
eased mind. All that can be done in the hospitals has been done. 
The physician is needed only for the ordinary and usual complaints 
of a similar number of normal people. A physician is appointed for 
each institution. He visits the same at regular and staled inter\'als, 
usually once or twice a week. In an emergency requiring the imme- 
diate services of a physician, he can be called by telephone in most 
asylums, and respond to a call in from Rfteen minutes for the nearest 
to an hour for the farthest. Out of a total of about 2,800 there 
were 145 deaths for the year ending March i. Is the death-rate at 
the State care institutions any less than this? 

So far as I can learn and so far as my observation goes, the 
amount of medical treatment which the chronic insane receive at the 
State care asylums is limited to an autopsy, and such treatment of 
physical infirmities as is always found in any large body of humanity, 
whether in or out of an asylum. 

There can be, indeed, no question that with occupation for nearly 
every patient, with almost perfect liberty, open doors, no restraint of 
any sort, with general dining-room, home comforts of ail kinds, and 
that personal individual attention absolutely essenlial to the in- 
sane, there is a decided improvement in the mental as well as the 
physical condition of at least four-fifths of nil those who are sent to 
these asylums. The secret lies in the plain fact that the insane are 
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treated as human beings. The life of a patient in the county asylum 
is freer and less artificial than in the hospital. He is near to his 
people, if they wish to see him. He has larger liberty and more 
labor. The simple life and healthful work of the farm induce vigor 
of muscle and tranquillity of mind. The little remnant of intellect 
that each one has left is busied with the petty cares that each day 
brings. And thus in comparative serenity and peace the flying years 
go by, until one day the " beautiful angel of death " sets the clouded 
spirit free. 

Allow me to add the testimony of one or two well-informed gentle- 
men who have visited our county asylums, and studied the system. 
Hon. J. R. Elder, a member of the State Board of Charities of In- 
diana, said in a paper to this Conference : — 

On a visit to Wisconsin, I learned how they care for their insane. 
That was a new development to me, to see one hundred insane peo- 
ple in one building, men and women taken from the poorhouses and 
State hospitals, in charge of one male and one female superintend- 
ent, doing all the work of the house and a large farm, with no doors 
locked, no resident physician, coming and going as they pleased, as 
contented and happy as they could be in their condition. Wisconsin 
has accomplished what other States must do. More than half of the 
present inmates in our State hospitals could be cared for in this 
way, — better for the harmless insane, much better and cheaper for 
the State. 

So great authority as F. B. Sanborn, of Massachusetts, who has 
made a full and thorough study of this question, said to this Confer- 
ence in 1892 : — 

I make the assertion, and I challenge any one to prove the con- 
trary, that the State of Wisconsin comes at this moment nearer to 
the ideal standard of providing for every person the treatment best 
adapted to his needs than any State in the Union. I have studied 
this matter for years, have watched and examined the Wisconsin 
system, and have repeatedly stated (and it has never been disap- 
proved) that the insane of Wisconsin are better provided for in all 
the essentials of treatment than the insane of any other State. 

In order to settle this question, however, I would herewith urge 
this Conference to appoint a committee to visit as many of our 
twenty-three county asylums as may be possible, talk with the in- 
mates, examine into the dietary, the work and daily life of these 
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in<»t]tution»9 and make a report of their investigations to the next 
r'onferencc. 

'f'he State Hoard of Control of Wisconsin iftill do all in its power 
to make 5»uch investigation complete and thorough, and will aid this 
committee in every possible way. Is not the duty of this Confer- 
ence clear? 



SPECIAL TREATMENT OF THE INSANE IN 

PRISONS. 

BY DR. JULKS MORKL, OF GHENT, BELGIUM. 

The 25th of May, 1S91, is a memorable date for all charitable 
persons taking a cordial interest in questions of criminality. Mr. 
Jules Lcjeune, Minister of Justice, then inaugurated a medico-psy- 
chological service in the Belgian prisons, and appointed three 
alienists for this work. 

It will not be useless to give here the principal rules of this ser- 
vice. The prisons are divided into three districts. Each alienist 
has to serve in nearly ten prisons. The alienists are advised by the 
governors of their districts when the conduct of a prisoner seems ab- 
normal ; and, without delay, the doctors have to see and examine the 
prisoner, and to make afterward a report upon the case. 

If the prisoner is certified to be insane, and in such a way that he 
cannot ho kept in prison without prejudice to his mental health or 
for the security of the establishment, the doctor makes a certificate 
to send the patient to a lunatic asylum. 

The alienists also in their respective districts make medical psy- 
chological examinations each time they are required by the Minister 
of Justice. After each examination and in addition to the report to 
1)0 sent to the Minister of Justice, they report briefly in a case-book 
tho results of their investigations. For each prison there is also 
A caso-hook. The alienists eventually mention in it the special 
cautions to be taken for the prisoner, the nature of his supervision, 
tho rogimcn, the treatment prescribed, etc. 

The alienists must take notice of the iriminai case-book of each 
prisoner \mder their care. The staff of the prison also give them, 
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concerning the same prisoner, all information they judge necessary 
for their own sake and in the interest of their examination. 

They may even ask the Minister of Justice, if they want it, for the 
judicial case-book of the prisoners under their care. 

They may not utilize for scientific work the information and docu- 
ments they note down during the examinations, except with the 
approval of the Minister of Justice under whose authority they act. 

Every three months the alienists in their respective districts make 
a general inspection of all prisoners condemned for more than six 
months and who have been punished several times in a short period, 
and also those condemned for murder, manslaughter, arson, or out- 
rage on decency, and who have been committed since the last in- 
spection. They have not to examine the accused before trial. Each 
prisoner who has attempted suicide must be submitted to the alienist. 
Cases of delirium tremens and of epilepsy belong to the regular doc- 
tor of the prison. 

The governor of the prison, when giving notice of a supposed in- 
sane prisoner to the alienist, mentions in his letter the name and the 
Christian name, the date, nature, and cause of his condemnation, 
the date of his commitment, and the date of his liberation. He will 
also mention the different peculiarities of the prisoner noticed by his 
staff. 

At the same time that he gives notice to the alienist concerning 
a convict supposed insane the governor writes to the local author- 
ities (Burgomaster), in order to obtain information concerning the 
antecedents, in a mental point of view, of the prisoner and his 
family, following this formula : — 

A. Information as to the mental antecedents of the prisoner, i. 
During the time he was in your commune did he show ideas of 
suicide? 2. Did he give other signs of mental disorder? 3. Has 
he been ill ? (Mention especially the wounds of the scalp, nervous 
diseases, fits.) 

B. As to the mental situation of his family. Do you know mem- 
bers of his family who have been insane ? (If yes, mention the 
asylum where they have been patients or who have attempted suicide 
or were intemperate.) 

A copy of the information obtained from the local authorities is 
given to the alienist. The governor also gives him an abstract of 
the register of the moral history of the prisoner submitted to ex- 
amination. 
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The insane prisoners kept under observation in the Belgian 
prisons are the object of very particular care ; and the prescriptions 
of the alienist are observed to the letter, so that it can be shown 
that they are as well treated as if they had been shut up in a special 
hospital. 

It is easy to see the great importance of this humanitarian measure. 
The criminal is already stained by his proved criminality. Often he 
is abandoned by all his family and acquaintances, and those who 
are left who know his antecedents are not often disposed to put 
confidence in him. This is generally so in our country. If the 
criminal has the misfortune to become mentally troubled, if, as it 
is generally done in the prisons of the world, the doors of the 
prison are only opened to put him in a lunatic asylum, and he is 
fortunate enough to return to health, and consequently to recover 
his liberty, his reputation is spotted twice. There is little doubt it 
will be known that besides the prison he went through a lunatic 
asylum, and thus every hope of getting an honorable situation in 
society becomes considerably diminished. 

The prison books are unknown to the public. Only the governor 
and a few guardians who have been in the secret of the situation of 
those who suffer or have suffered from mental disorders, and no 
authority besides the Minister of Justice, know how the prisoner has 
spent his time behind the bolted doors. The criminal who has suf- 
fered from insanity during the time of his detention must feel 
happy to think that the disease through which he has passed is un- 
known to the world. He is not tormented by the hard thoughts that 
would oppress him, had he been kept both in the prison and the 
lunatic asylum. 

The great value of this advantage, morally and materially speaking, 
cannot be denied, as very often the insane prisoner will continue 
his work during the time of his disease, and the government, as in 
many other countries, retains a certain part of the earnings of 
the criminal. But, if the prisoner is sent to a hospital for the in- 
sane, the government, first of all, loses this advantage. Then it is to 
be considered that the daily cost in a lunatic asylum is always higher 
than in a prison. Finally, in Belgium there is more work in the prisons 
than in the asylums, and, work being a part of the moral treatment 
in insanity, the insane put into an asylum lose this great benefit. 

65 prisoners out of 278 cases examined were sent to a hos 
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pita] for the insane, including some prisoners found insane from 
the day of their detention, others whose mental health was incom- 
patible with the regimen of the prison, and some who were unable to 
live at libertj' at the expiration of their sentence. 

If we compare the number of prisoners declared insane and 
sent to a hospital with those 48 who have had the good fortune 
to be cured during tlieir detention, or with the 29 who have re- 
mained under observation because in their actual situation they did 
not trouble tlie regular system of the prison, or else remained in the 
hope of recovery in the jail itself, we cannot deny that these results 
are very advantageous, and deserve to be known to those who take 
an interest in the work of charily. 

Charity seeks not to harm any one. Charity understands that 
everything, humanly possible, should be done, not only to improve 
the prisoner during his incarceration, but afterward when at liberty. 
I have already mentioned this last point. Let us add to this great 
charitable act that the insane prisoner has been, so to say, sur- 
rounded with a certain mystery, that generally the prisoner from his 
malady did not make known to his family the mental disorder 
through which he has passed, and his parents, children, brothers 
and sisters, are quite ignorant of this sad complication. Still more, 
of course, do his friends and the public remain ignorant, and fort- 
unately so ; for how often would it happen, had his illness been 
known, that thoughtless, uncharitable people would profit by this 
sad situation to injure or compromise his family in one way or 
another ? 

The more one thinks of the advantages resuhing from a medico- 
psychological service in the prisons, and of the necessity of its exist- 
ence, the more one must affirm that this is a necessity, and that all 
prisons ought to have a competent medico-psychologist, able to in- 
tervene as soon as possible, and combat or relieve the evil of insan- 
ity from its beginning. 

The medico-psychologist has special modes of treating his insane 
patients. He soon gains the coniidence of such patients as still 
keep some reason, and this number is not small. In many cases he 
becomes their confidant, and this confidence enables him to treat 
them sometimes with astonishing success. 

Not rarely does it happen that he obtains their confession of crim- 
inality, — avowals that magistrates have been unable to draw from 
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them. Many of these patients know the purpose of the doctor : 
they understand the protecting hand stretched out to them. And I 
certify that this feeling of confidence enormously favors the mission 
to be performed, — the treatment of the insane in the real meaning 
of the word. The moral power of the alienist in the prisons is of 
the highest importance. 

Besides the 67 insane criminals sent to hospitals for the insane, 
besides the 48 criminals cured of their mental disorder during their 
detention, and the 29 prisoners kept under observation on account 
of certain symptoms of mental derangement, the remaining 134 
prisoners who were the object of a medico-psychological examina- 
tion furnished a first series of 66 prisoners that offered not the 
slightest symptom of real insanity. In these 66 there wfere 14 who 
feigned madness. In a second series of 56 prisoners there was no 
mental trouble, but a certain degree of physical degeneration. The 
other prisoners, 1 2 in number, were epileptics. 

The prisoners who feigned insanity nearly all had one aim in 
doing so. Many feigned the mental disease in the hope of being 
sent to a lunatic asylum, where they know the treatment is milder 
and more agreeable than in prison, where sometimes they may take 
walks outside, where they are more free, with more comfort, where, 
if they work, they may spend their earnings at leisure. Some others 
feigned madness in the hope of gaining the commiseration of the 
prison managers and obtaining favor in this way. 

The high proportion of other prisoners certified sound of mind, 
whether degenerate or not, or even epileptics, proves that Bel- 
gian prisoners are the object of greater attention than formerly. 
Whereas before the organization of the medico-psychological ser- 
vice many convicts, in consequence of their strange conduct, were 
considered as mutinous and often punished as such, at present this 
sort of punishment is reduced to a minimum. The governor of the 
prison must judge the nature and the cause of the undisciplined 
and strange conduct, and in case of doubt he refers to the medico- 
psychologist. 

The service of mental medicine in the Belgian prisons has cer- 
tainly stimulated the attention and the zeal of their governors. 
Doubtless their observation of the convicts has become more scru- 
pulous ; for they well know that, in case the prisoners are put at the 
disposal of the alienist, they are obliged to report not only what has 
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been observed concerning the supposed insanity, but also on the 
duration of tlie special treatment. This attention from the Iceeper 
and the governor has a mora! cifect upon the patient, because he 
generally understands that medical care will be given immediately. 

It may not be necessary to add that the specialist from time to 
lime finds an insane prisoner whose mental disorder has existed 
from the time of or even before the crime. In all such cases a spe- 



ial report is sent to the Minister of Ju; 
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CARE OF THE CRIMINAL INSANE. 



Many assume that insanity of the same form must in all cases be 
the same, and require similar treatment. This is true in a measure, 
but there are forms of mental alienation that are characteristic of 
the criminal insane and of infrequent occurrence among the insane 
of the non-criminal class. But this portion of the subject will re- 
ceive here only the limited attention required in reference to its 
being a factor in calling for the special care of tbis class. 

It is the opinion of the writer that the criminal insane should be 
cared for in asylums devoted to the care of this class only. Before 
stating reasons for this opinion, it may be well to describe those who 
should be included in this classification : — 

1. Those who become insane while serving sentence for any 
crime. 

2. Those who have served in a penal institution, and subsequently 
become insane. 

3. A portion of those who commit crime, and are found to have 
been insane at the time of the commission of the act. 

Among the reasons calling for the separate care of this class of 
insane are the following: In many cases of the convict insane, en- 
vironment is the chief cause of the mental condition. This is particu- 
larly true in cases of melancholia, a common form of insanity among 
first offenders. Environment in these cases includes quarters that 
are by no means cheerful, a rigid discipline, little or no oral commu- 
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nication with any one except those who have them in custody, and 
much else that pertains to what is considered good prison discipline, 
which need not be detailed here. As these conditions are often im- 
portant factors in the causation of the unsoundness of mind, change 
of environment would at once commend itself to any one conversant 
with the conditions. This could of course be obtained by the trans- 
fer of the patient to any hospital devoted to the care of the insane. 
But a moment's reflection will demonstrate the impracticability of 
this, as the ordinary asylum is not constructed securely enough to 
insure the safe custody of the patient ; and in many cases this is by 
no means the least important subject for consideration. This would 
preclude the transfer of those serving a long sentence ; for, however 
insane they may be, the criminal appears to preserve much of his 
cunning. In some cases there need be no apprehension in this di- 
rection during the height of the attack, but consideration must be 
given to the fact that in the curable cases at some stage during con- 
valescence the patient can exercise all the faculties of his mind as 
perfectly as at any time previous to the attack. And in the cases of 
the incurable, when the acute symptoms have subsided, and before 
decided dementia has resulted, — and this may embrace a compara- 
tively long period, — the patient is often capable of great ingenuity 
in the way of planning an escape. Then, too, it is readily seen that 
an attempt to care for the convict insane in an institution devoted to 
the care of the non-criminal class would result in an injustice to the 
latter in the direction of restricted liberty. To insure the retention 
of the convict insane, most careful surveillance is requisite ; and the 
open-door system with its benefit as a curative measure is out of the 
question. Hence the liberty of all is necessarily restricted, that the 
elopement of the criminal may not occur. 

While change of environment is important, not only from a hu- 
manitarian point of view, but that pensioners upon the public may 
be lessened, the safe custody of the patient is by no means the only 
reason nor the most important one calling for the separate care of 
this class. The average criminal through atavism, direct heredity, 
or primary degeneration, is morally defective ; and he should be 
segregated. Obscenity, profanity, and most vicious practices are 
characteristic of this class, and to a degree of which the inexperi- 
enced can have no conception. Details of these particular ab- 
normalities would convince the most sceptical that no other reasons 
need be adduced to call for separation of the criminal class. 
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The entire life of the average criminal has been such that he 
regards himself as something of an Ishmaelite. With every man's 
hand against him and his hand against every man's, with him arbi- 
tration is an unknown method of settling disputes, except that 
enforced by the courts. Hence violent assaults are far more com- 
mon than among the non-criminal insane ; and these are not con- 
fined to the period of greatest mental impairment, but are hardly 
less frequent among the convalescing. 

In defining those who, in my opinion, should be included in this 
classification under the third division, I included a portion only of 
those who are charged with crime, and are found to have been in- 
sane at the time of the commission of the act. Careful considera- 
tion of the previous history of these cases will often result in the 
conclusion that the offender, though insane when committing the act 
with which he is charged, is unquestionably a fit subject for treat- 
ment in an institution devoted to the care of the criminal insane. 
In many of these cases moral perverts of the lowest order will be 
found, and for this reason should not be associated with the non- 
criminal class. 

The States that have made provision for the care of the criminal 
insane, separate from the care of the non-criminal class, are Illinois, 
New York, and Michigan. 

It may not be inappropriate to add that, in my opinion, a hospital 
for the care of this class should not be located in the immediate 
vicinity of a prison, — />., on grounds immediately adjoining a 
prison, — and in construction the buildings should be as free from 
prison features as possible. These have a bearing on the curability 
of patients. 
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THE CARE OF EPILEPTICS. 

BY WxM. PRYOR LETCH WORTH, LL.D. 

The praiseworthy example of some European countries in making 
special provision for epileptics has within a few years past been 
followed by some of our American States, and the deep interest 
taken in the movement by philanthropists promises to extend the 
reform so as to include in its beneficence vast numbers of sorely 
afflicted people. 

At the National Conference of Charities and Correction held at 
Nashville in 1894 it was my privilege to speak of the special provi- 
sion that had then been made for epileptics, and it has been 
thought best on this occasion to note the progress that has been 
made in this country during the past two years in caring for this 
long-neglected class. 

Ohio, the pioneer State in this humane work, has made very 
creditable progress. There were in the Hospital for Epileptics at 
Gallipolis on the 27th of April last 650 patients, 387 males and 
263 females. Some radical changes have been made in the plans 
and policy adopted at the outset for the development of the hospital. 
To the original estate of 105 acres have already been added 125 
acres ; and it is intended to secure still more land in the future, 
either adjoining or as near as possible, for the establishment of a 
dairy farm and other agricultural pursuits, and erect at various 
places thereon cottages having accommodations for from 10 to 15 
patients each. 

So far as completed, the institution consists of 1 1 stone cottages, 
with capacities for from 50 to 75 inmates each ; a main kitchen 
building; one dining-room building, with a capacity for 300: and 
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who is desirous of submitting himself for treatment and who makes 
written application therefor, but whose mental condition is not such 
as to render it legal to grant a certificate of insanity in his case. 
No such person shall be detained for more than three months after 
having given written notice of his intention or desire to leave the 
hospital. The statute requires that every patient admitted shall be 
reported, with full particulars, to the State Board of Lunacy and 
Charity. 

The affairs of the institution are directed by a board of seven 
trustees appointed by the governor. Two of the members are phy- 
sicians, and two of them are women. The superintendent is Dr. 
Owen Copp, formerly first assistant of the Taunton Lunatic Hospital. 
The site selected is a desirable one ; and the farm, consisting of 
234 acres, affords opportunity for outdoor employment of the 
patients. Some of the old buildings have been disposed of at 
auction ; and new ones, conforming to a general plan now preparing, 
are being erected. It is not expected that patients can be received 
for about two years. 

The capacity of the hospital will be for 200 patients. The statute 
provides that on its opening all epileptics other than criminals, idiots, 
inebriates, or those violently insane, who have been committed to any 
lunatic hospital, may be transferred by the Board of Lunacy and 
Charity to the hospital. When the board has reason to believe that 
any epileptic of the class described is confined in any almshouse or 
other place and deprived of proper treatment or care, whether such 
epileptic is a public charge or not, it may cause the transfer or 
commitment of such person to the hospital. The board is required to 
transfer from the hospital to some State lunatic hospital or asylum 
such inmates as may be found to be violently insane. Patients able 
to pay for their support, or having kindred bound by law to maintain 
them, are required to pay the charge for their care at a rate to be 
fixed by the board of trustees. Other inmates having legal settle- 
ments in Massachusetts shall be paid for by their places of settle- 
ment, and such as have no settlement in the State shall be paid for 
by the Commonwealth. 

The New Jersey legislature of 1895, by a concurrent resolution 
of the Senate and General Assembly, provided for the appointment 
by the governor of a commission consisting of five persons — three 
physicians and two laymen — to inake a careful investigation of the 
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needs and condition of epileptic persons throughout the State, and 

to report to the next legislature. The commission was specially 
charged to visit the State institution for epileptics in Ohio and that 
in New York. Acting upon this report, the legislature of 1896 
passed an act providing for the establishment of a colony on land be- 
longing to the State; but for economic reasons the bill was vetoed 
by liie governor. Professor S. O, Garrison, who was largely instru- 
mental in founding the work of caring for the feeble-minded in 
New Jersey, was the secretary and one of the leading spirits of the 
commission referred to. 

The State of Pennsylvania has made no special provision for adult 
epileptics, although strenuous efforts have been put forth to create 
such. Kpileptic children are admitted to the Pennsylvania Training 
School f.ir Feeble-minded Children at Elwj'n, where they occupy 
separate departments, one for boys and one for girls. 

The Pennsylvania Epileptic Hospital in Philadelphia, which was 
originally established as St. Clement's General Hospital, has, by re- 
cent action of the court, been merged with the Pennsylvania col- 
ony farm for epileptics, under the title of the Pennsylvania Epileptic 
Hospital and Colony Farm. A farm has recently been purchased at 
Oakboume in Chester County, upon which buildings are about to be 
erected out of a gift of $50,000 made for this special purpose t^y 
Henry C. Lea. 

The institution known a.s the Pas savant Memorial Homes at 
Rochester, thirty miles from Pittsburg, was opened for patients 
in Jime, 1895. The three buildings occupied are pleasantly situated 
on a hillside overlooking the city of Rochester. The affairs of the 
corporation are controlled by a board of twelve trustees, and its im- 
mediate management is confided to an order of Deaconesses of the 
Lutheran Church. A farm superintendent operates the farm. .-Adults 
of both sexes and children are received. The endeavor is made to 
conduct the work on the same benevolent principle as at Bielefeld 

A movement to establish a home for epileptics in Maryland orig- 
inated in 1892 with the Waverly Circle of the King's Daughters and 
Sons of that State, and reached fruition in 1894, when an old country 
home at Port Deposit, picturesquely situated on a bluff overlooking 
the Susquehanna River, was given by Mrs. Woodward Abrahams 
and her children to the King's Daughters and Sons for the establish- 
ment of the Silver Cross Home for Epileptics. This is a small 
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institution, but is doing a good work, and promises to extend its use- 
fulness. The home is sustained almost wholly by private con- 
tributions. 

At the Maryland Asylum and Training School for Feeble-minded, 
situated at Owing's Mills, there has just been completed a comfort- 
able cottage for epileptic children, which was built out of a private 
gift of $5,500 made for this particular object. The cottage is heated 
by hot water, has school and play rooms, and is capable of accom- 
modating 29 inmates. This institution receives inmates from all 
the counties in the State. It is governed by a board of visitors ap- 
pointed by the governor, and is insufficiently supported by State ap>- 
propriations. Dr. L. Gibbons Smart is the medical superintendent. 

No special provision has been made by the State for epileptics. 
The need for such is pressing. Mr. John M. Glenn says that ** en- 
couragement is found in the fact that the public conscience is 
awakening gradually to this need, and we hope to see proper pro- 
vision made in a few years." 

Dr. William Francis Drewry, superintendent of the Central State 
Hospital of Virginia, has long been deeply interested in the epileptics 
of that State ; and through his persistent efforts a bill was passed by 
the legislature, appointing a commission to investigate and report 
upon the needs of this class and the duty of the State toward it. 
Mr. Drewry is a member of the commission, which is now engaged 
upon its report ; and from it we may hope ultimately for the estab- 
lishment of a colony for this class. 

It is gratifying to be able to state that there is now in process of 
erection at the Central State Hospital at Petersburg a separate and 
distinct building for colored insane epileptics of the State. 

In Michigan a new institution has been established at Lapeer, 
called the Michigan Home for Feeble-minded and Epileptics. As 
yet only cottages for the feeble-minded have been erected. An 
appropriation was made in 1895 for one cottage for epileptics, but 
the money is not available until 1897. The home, when completed, 
will care for epileptics separate and apart from the feeble-minded. 
The institution will be under the control of one board and the super- 
intendency of one physician. It will be so planned as to etTect a 
complete classification of the inmates in different buildings. Insane 
epileptics are at present cared for in the State asylums for the 
nsane. 
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The Minnesota State School for Feeble-minded has an excellent 
building to accommodate 150 women and girls of the custodial class. 
In this building a ward ii set apart for the exclusive use of epileptics, 
under the care of day and night nurses. This arrangement is re- 
garded as a great improvement on the old plan of mingling the 
epileptics with the feeble-minded children. It is intended soon to 
open a similar building for 150 boys, and to extend the same system 
to that building. This plan is regarded, however, as but a tem- 

The number of epileptics in the California Home for the Care and 
Training of Feeble-minded Children at Eldridge has increased from 
100 in :894 to 150 at the present lime. A detached building, called 
ihe Manse, in which are domiciled a section of epileptic boys, is sit- 
u.Hed on rising ground, commanding a fine view of mountain range 
and extended valley; and a well-made carriage drive and a substan- 
tial plank walk lead from it to the main building of the home. The 
Manse is but one story in height, and the north and south wings are 
connected to the centre building by wide glass corridors. The entire 
building is heated by large open fireplaces, well guarded by heavy 

Epileptics in California suffering from violent attacks and consid- 
ered dangerous are committed to the insane asylums in the same 
manner as the ordinary insane, and no provision is made by the 
State for adult sane epileptics. The landed estate of the home at 
Eldridge comprises 1,700 acres, and there is in contemplation the 
establishment on this tract of an epileptic colony. It is claimed that 
the site is an ideal one for this puipose, and that the work need not 
interfere with that of caring for the feeble-minded. 

The act establishing the Craig Colony for epileptics in New York 
State, which passed the legislature in 1894, was so amended in 1895 
as to increase its managing board from five to twelve members, one 
from each of the eight judicial districts of the State, and one addi- 
tional from each of the four districts in Western New York, where 
ihe institution is located. The board is at present composed of nine 
men and three women. The statute authorizes the admission of sane 
dependent epileptics of all ages, who are residents of the State and 
supported at public expense. Such are designated State patients, 
and each county is required to contribute fjo per annum for clothing 
for each patient it sends to the institution. Other epileptics, if ac- 
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commodations exist, are admitted as private patients, subject to such 
charges as may be thought just by the superintendent. Epileptics 
becoming insane are transferred to the State hospitals. 

During the year 1895 one of the groups of buildings on the estate 
of 1,800 acres was remodelled and put in order for the reception of 
200 patients. Two complete water systems were introduced — one 
from springs on the hills, for drinking and culinary purposes, and 
another from Kishaqua Creek, for protection against fire and for 
sewerage purposes. The buildings are warmed by steam, lighted by 
electricity, and supplied with rain, or shower, baths. The legislature 
has appropriated a sufficient sum this year to remodel the other of 
the two original groups of buildings formerly occupied by the 
Shakers, and to erect a hospital building. Hereafter it is proposed 
to build cottages to accommodate from 10 to 15 patients each, for 
the better classification of the inmates. The first patient was re- 
ceived in January last. There are about 100 now in the colony, and 
new cases are constantly arriving. The sexes are about equally 
divided. 

It is a noteworthy fact that, with but a single exception, every 
patient admitted has increased in weight and improved in health, 
having gained from 3 to 1 6 pounds. 

In the dietary vegetables and fruit predominate. Soup of some 
kind is supplied six days in the week ; and either fresh fish, eggs, 
mutton, or beef, is supplied daily. Pork in every form, and cabbages 
and cucumbers, are prohibited. Two ounces of butter and all the 
milk desired are supplied each day. The food is carefully prepared 
on scientific principles by an expert cook, who has passed a civil 
service competitive examination. Rich pastry is avoided, the pud- 
dings are plain and light, and the food is not highly seasoned. As 
soon as practicable after admission, each patient's teeth are exam- 
ined, and, if need be, diseased cavities are filled with composition, 
" old snags " extracted, and the mouth made healthy. As a rule, the 
patients are in far better spirits and more cheerful than on arrival. 

With very few exceptions all are willing and desire to be employed ; 
and on this point Dr. Spratling holds very decided views, bclicvin*^ 
labor suited to the capacity and habits of the individual to be the 
best of remedial agents and outdoor employment particularly desir- 
able. After the gardening season began, he organized a company of 
women and girls for garden work, to serve under the direction oi a 
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nurse who acts 35 instructor and labors Hith tiiem. Some of the 
women are engaged in tht; kitchen, store-rooms, sewing-room, and 
laundry. In the various operations of farming and caring for stotk 
a considerable number of men are employed. An accurate account 
is kept of every hour's labor and what is performed, the exact 
duration of each attack and its peculiar characleri sties, and the 
number of attacks under each kind of occupation, in order to deter- 
mine what kind of employment is best for the patient. 

Under the medical, dietelic, and labor treatment the number of 
attacks has been in some cases reduced from + and 5 a day to 1 a 
dav, and later to intervals of several weeks, and in some instances 
from daily attacks to intervals of several monihs. Dr. Spratling is 
of the opinion that three years should elapse williout an attack 
before a patient can be pronounced cured. 

Thus far the colony has met the expectations of its founders, 
managers, and, so far as 1 can learn, of all interested in it. 

Although considerable attention has been bestowed upon the 
subject in some of the remaining States of ihe Union and in Can- 
ada, there has not yet been, so far as I can learn, any practical 
results from these efforts. In some of the States no public provision 
exists for epileptics, whether sane or insane, adults or children, 
unless they require confinement for the public safety; in others, 
both sane and insane epileptics are committed to institutions for the 
insane ; in others, they are sent to county poorhouses or almshouses, 
where their condition is deplorable. Great numbers throughout the 
country are intermittingly aided by outdoor relief or suffer from lack 
of any care suited to their peculiar needs. It surely behooves the 
members of this Conference to bring the attention of their represen- 
tatives in their several legislatures to the necessity of providing 
proper means for the care and treatment of a class appealing e 
strongly to our sympathies. 
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PERMANENT CUSTODIAL CARE. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON THE CARE OF THE FEEBLE- 
MINDED. 

BY ALEXANDER JOHNSON, CHAIRMAN, 
SUPERINTENDENT OF INDIANA SCHOOL FOR FEEBLE-MINDED. 

In accordance with the expressed desire of the Executive Com- 
mittee of this Conference, and also with the courtesy due from a 
chairman to the members of his committee, I have endeavored to 
make the paper which I am now to read the report of the whole 
committee, and not merely that of a chairman. 

To attain this desirable end, I addressed a letter to each member 
of the committee some months ago, asking for suggestions as to the 
form and substance of this report and for answers to several ques- 
tions. Among these questions the most important were two, 
namely : What departments of the work of those in care of the 
feeble-minded have had least attention at the sessions of this Con- 
ference during the past five years ? and What subject in this connec- 
tion most needs calling to the attention of the great body of the 
charitable public, whom we who are engaged in the work, hope to 
reach through the National Conference } 

I wrote at the same time, and in similar terms, to a number of 
other persons, not members of the committee, but who have been for 
many years active members of this Conference. 

While waiting for the answers to come, my own mind was not idle. 
Not only did I think earnestly of the report I was to read to-day, 
but I took part in one State Conference of Charities, and read the 
proceedings of others at which the care of the feeble-minded was 
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discussed. The more I thought and ihe more I read, the inore"( 
one subject appear the most important. In fact, the 
gravity has grown upon me. until not only docs 
serious of the many subjects that solicit the attention of lho.se co 
cerned in my specialty, but, even when I compare it with the mai 
urgent and grave questions which this Conference considers, I ca 
not think of one more urgent, more grave, and the neglect of whit 
will have more serious consequences of social and economic injui 
to this great Commonwealth, 

This conception of vast and overshadowing importance has bet 
re-enforced by a fact which at first caused me some surprise ; namel 
that every one of my correspondents, both the members of the cor 
miltee and the others I have mentioned (es:cepl a few who decline 
to express an opinion on the ground that they lacked the necessai 
basis of information), agree in thinking that this subject which to n 
appears so grave and so urgent is the one topic connected with tf 
care of the feeble-minded which most needs the consideration of tl 
genera! public, especially of those who are influential in the makit 
of laws and the choosing of methods. This important subject is tl 
one announced as the topic of this report ; namely, " Permanei 
Custodial Care." 

Concerning this let me quote from a few of the many letters r 
ceived in answer to my questions. 

From a member of a State Board of Control : — 

Pound hard on the idea that the Stale owes it to posterity i 
minimise the burden of the congeniialty unfit, and that the only wj 
to do this is to make adequate provision for the training and cu 
todial care of the feeble-minded. ^^m 

From a member of a State Board of Education : — ^^M 

The custodial department, its right to the perpetual guardia: 
ship of all the feeble-minded, that none of them may marry and r 
produce themselves. 

From the Superintendent of a State School for Feeble-minded : - 

The asylum sind custodial departments, from the standpoint i 
permanent detention ; and that those belonging to the school depai 
ment, when dismissed from thence, be classified as custodials, carr 
ing out the idea thus that permanent detention should be advocate 
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for all classes. Further, that there is more danger from dismissing 
the high-grade children than from the lower or medium classes, for 
the reason that the probability of their propagation is greater than 
of the other classes. 

(My experience as an inspector of poorhouses does not confirm 
this last view, except as to the male sex. It is too terribly true that 
the prospect of propagation is equally certain with all the female 
idiots and imbeciles who are outside the State's custodial care, no 
matter how low or how high their grade may be.) 

From another superintendent : — 

I do feel that preventive work among the feeble-minded should 
be kept prominently before the general public. 

From an officer of this Conference of many years* standing : — 

I think that the first duty is to deepen the sense of the responsi- 
bility of the State to exercise custodial care. The more I read and 
study, the more I am convinced that the custodial care is the prime 
matter. I think it is the duty of the State Secretaries to create 
a commotion in their respective States, till the cases are all gath- 
ered in, and the supply of imbecile babies from imbecile mothers is 
cut off. 

Having decided, helped by the letters I have quoted and many 
more, that the need of permanent custodial care of the feeble- 
minded was the topic which it was the duty of my committee to pre- 
sent the most strongly at this year's Conference, I next turn to con- 
sider what has been said here upon the subject in past years. 

The care of the feeble-minded was first made the work of a regu- 
lar committee for the Eleventh Conference, which was held in St. 
Louis in 1884. Every year since then there has been a committee 
report. Twelve reports and sixteen other papers have been pre- 
sented ; and most of the leading specialists of this country, as well as 
the most experienced and best informed members of this Confer- 
ence, have been heard in the discussions. In preparing myself to 
write this report, I have read these reports, papers, and discussions, 
as well as similar documents read at State Conferences. As I read, 
I became impressed with the fact that no single topic connected with 
the feeble-minded has received such earnest setting forth in the pa^t 
as the one I have chosen for our consideration to-day. 
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Our loved and lamented leader. Dr. Kerlin, made the first report ; 
and his paper is one of the classics upon the subject. He made 
very clear the necessity of the custodial care of the large majority of 
idiots and imbeciles, not only as a preventive measure of idiocy and 
imbecihty, but tor the diminution of crime, pauperism, and insanity. 

How many of your criminals, inebriates, and prostitutes are 
congenital imbeciles? How many of your insane are really feeble- 
minded or imbecile persons, wayward and neglected in their early 
training, and at last conveniently housed in hospitals, after having 
wrought mischief, entered social relations, reproduced their kind, 
antagonized experts and lawyers, puizled philanthropists, and in 
every possible manner retaliated on their progenitors for their 
origin and on the community for their misapprehension ? How 
many of your incorrigible boys, lodged in houses of refuge, to be 
half educated in letters and wholly unreached in morals, are sent into 
the community, the moral idiots they were in the beginning, only 
more powerfully armed for mischief ? And pauperism breeding other 
paupers, what is it but imbecility let free to do its mischief" 

And further : — 

The State, adopting as its policy the protection ii 
the defective classes, acquires a right of inquest into the causes 
generating this tremendous burden on the thrifty tax-payer, who 
must be protected from the rapacious socia! ills which deplete his 
own strength. 

In 1885 Ur. Kerlin again made the report, and gave a valuable 
summary of the progress of the different institutions at that lime. 
Again he urges the need of permanent care, and closes his report 
with the well-known paragraph : — 

The future of this work contemplates far more than the gather- 
ing into training schools of a few hundred imperfect children. The 
outcome of this philanthropic movement will estabhsh the depend- 
ence of the defective classes on the strong arm of a paternal 
government. Here and there, scattered over the country, may be 
villages of the simple, made up of the warped, twisted, and incorri- 
gible, haply contributing to their own and the support of the more 
lowly. Cities of refuge in truth, havens in which all shall live con- 
tentedly, because no longer misunderstood, nor taxed with exactions 
beyond their mental or moral capacity. They shall go out no more, 
and they shall neither marry nor be given in marriage in these 
havens dedicated to incompetence. 
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Dr. Kerlin, at St. Paul in 1886, once more presented the 
report ; and again was the case for permanent State control strongly 
stated. Dr. George H. Knight, in a paper on epileptics at the same 
Conference, showed the intimate relation of cause and effect between 
epilepsy in the parents and imbecility in the offspring, declaring 
that the marriage of epileptics is a crime, and that only by custodial 
care can it be entirely prevented. 

In 1887, at Omaha, Dr. Powell made the report; and again the 
case for the " Men and Women Children " was given to the public 
in language both forcible and true. Here also was a notable ad- 
dress by Rev. M. McG. Dana. 

In 1889, at San Francisco, Mrs. Brown, of Massachusetts, again 
stated the need of permanent care, but suggested that the village 
almshouse ought to be a sufficiently safe and comfortable place for 
the adult who has a claim on the town. At this Conference there 
was a very full debate ; and, perhaps because the professionals were 
largely absent, it was participated in by many of the strongest men 
of the Conference. As the debate passed from lip to lip, the need 
of permanent care was shown more strongly, until at the close of the 
debate there was but one opinion in the Conference on the subject ; 
and the State of California was warmly congratulated that it had 
purchased a beautiful ranch of 1,600 acres for its training school 
and asvlum. 

In 1890, at Baltimore, again Dr. Kerlin read a paper on "The 
Moral Imbecile," which, to judge by the discussion that followed, 
convinced every one not only that there is such a thing as moral 
imbecility, but that the State has not done its duty to its citizens 
until the moral imbeciles are recognized, and are segregated in safe, 
permanent, custodial care. 

For the Conference of 1891 the name of the committee was 
changed to that on ** Custodial Care of Adult Idiots." The report, 
by Dr. Fish was followed by a paper by Dr. Knight on the " Colony 
Plan," and the two papers brought into the clearest light the propo- 
sition that the road to custodial care is by way of the training 
school. In the debate that followed nothing elicited more interest 
and commendation than New York's Custodial Asylum. 

In 1892, at Denver, the "Colony Plan " was the title of the com- 
mittee, and again Doctors Knight and Fish were the chief speakers ; 
and, although the debate centred on the particular institution plan 
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known as the Colony, yet the urgent necessity of custodial care was 
shown both in the papers and the debate, and, in fact, was evident 
as causing the need for the Colony Plan, 

In 1S93 was held the Tweniieth or Historical Conference; and 
Dr. Fernald, of Massachusetts, gave us the history of the care of the 
feeble-minded. He sketched the beginnings of the institutions in 
this country, which at first were schools for the brightest and most 
improvable classes only, the so-called custodials being rejected as 
scholars or inmates. He showed how strong at first was the belief 
that the majority of the so-called improvable feeble-minded could be 
educated and trained, and finally discharged as self-supporting mem- 
bers of the commvmity. He then told how this belief slowly 
changed with experience, until it became the different one that 
perhaps a majority of the whole number may be made self-support- 
ing, under the guardianship of the institution, but that few can 
wisely be discharged to their own direction and control. He showed 
how the demand for the care of the custodial cases gradually be- 
came stronger and stronger, so that more and more of them were 
admitted to the training schools, until they now are nearly as numer- 
ous as the so-called improvable imbeciles. He said that the general 
belief has now come to be, as was stated by Dr. Kerhn ten years 
ago: first, that all or nearly all idiots and imbeciles are susceptible 
of some improvement; second, that perhaps 2$ or 30 per cent, of 
the whole number may be made self-supporting in the institution; 
third, that perhaps half of the remainder can be taught to do some- 
thing for themselves and others; fourth, that not more than 5 or 
10 per cent, can ever be safely discharged from the institution, and 
hence that permanent custodial care is the imperative need, not for 
as now 6,000 to 7,000 in this country, but 65,000 to 75,000, perhaps 
in another decade 100,000; and that no one thing to be done by 
the government has in it more promise of the truest philanthropy, 
the purest Christianity, and the wisest financial and social economy 
than tlie permanent custodial care of the feeble-minded. 

In 1893 was also held the International Congress which was an 
outgrowth of the Nations] Conference, and here Doctors Knight, 
Rogers, and Wilmarth were the essayists ; and, again, the chief point 
made was the need of permanent custodial care. 

In 1894, at Nashville, the committee's name had changed again; 
and it appeared as the "Committee on Feeble-minded and Epilep- 
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tics." This yearns report was triply memorable. First for a paper 
by Miss Alice J. Mott, of Minnesota, full of accurate knowledge, 
wise philosophy, and tender sentiment. I cannot forbear quoting 
her concluding paragraph : — 

Sentiment is inseparable from such work as this ; that is, quick- 
ened feeling, tenderness, patience, self-forgetfulness. These charac- 
teristics, as they develop in the individual who devotes himself to 
the care of the witless, must develop, though slowly, in the national 
temper of a State which assumes maternal care of helpless, irre- 
sponsible innocence. 

The next memorable paper was one on Manual Training, by our 
friend Mrs. Barrows, whose absence we all deplore to-day. It was 
accompanied by an exhibition of handiwork from institutions of the 
feeble-minded, collected, arranged, and shown with rare skill and 
judgment. The third paper was by Mr. Letchworth, of New York. 
It told of what is doing abroad and at home for custodial care of 
epileptics, ending with a description of the then newly planned Craig 
Colony at Sonyea, N.Y., a permanent home for the epileptics of that 
State. 

To come down to the last National Conference, that of 1895, Dr. 
Knight again had charge of the committee and its discussion. 
More than at any previous Conference, the papers and debates were 
directed to this subject, which, as I write and think about it, seems 
ever more and more important. After rereading the papers and the 
debate following, I feel that the attention of the Conference to the 
custodial care of the imbeciles, especially the females among them, 
has been cumulative, and that in New Haven the last word was said. 
That what now awaits us is to talk no more, but to do the thing 
that is so plainly indicated. 

I have rehearsed in this brief way what the National Conference 
has heard and said in the past, to call your attention as stronglv as 
I might to this most urging and crying need, and also to emphasize 
the fact that the committee has nothing new to offer. The con- 
sensus of opinion as to the general work has now for these thirteen 
years been almost unanimous, both as to what should be done and 
how it should be carried out. It is true that there has been some 
slight difference in opinion as to details, yet I believe that on few 
subjects represented at this Conference has there been such una- 
nimity even in detail 
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l^el me try to state as briefly and comprehensively a 

the consensus of opinion is to which I have alluded. 

First, the task before us. The Eleventh Federal Census shows in 
round numbers 95,000 idiot.s and imbeciles in the country. The 
opinion of those best qualified to know the probable sources of error 
is that this number is under rather than over slated. A conservative 
estimate places those who, from their age, sex, and other conditions, 
need some good, wise, controlling care and guidance, at not less 
than 70,000. Of this number not quite 7,000 are under what we 
have been led to believe is the required degree of guidance and care. 
The remaining 63,000 are some in almshouses under good and care- 
ful management, where usually they simply exist at an expense to 
the tax-payer, at their best doing no harm. Mote are in almshouses 
where the management of them at any rate is neither good nor 
careful, and where they are doing mischief in many ways. Many 
are cared for at home by loving parents and friends; and many of 
these are under circumstataces of heart-break almost inconceivable, 
a burden too heavy to be borne. Others are kept at home in alto- 
gether unfit surroundings, the objects of cruelty, abuse, and neg- 
lect. Many are wandering about in cities and village communities, 
corrupted and corrupting. 

Further, we believe — and I now speak, and through all this report 
I am entitled to speak, not for myself alone, but for the committee I 
represent, and for many of the best informed members of this Con- 
ference—that these neglected imbeciles are or will be the mothers 
and fathers, not only of a rising or rather a falling generation like 
themselves, but of a larger number, not to be classed as idiots, but as 
insane, as paupers, as prostitutes, as defectives, as tramps, as crimi- 
nals. We believe that this neglected imbecile population has been 
in the past and will be in the immediate future the source of a vast 
amount (some of us believe of much more than half) of that part of 
the citizens' burden which is devoted to the departments of Charities 
and Correction. We therefore believe that to segregate this great 
number, even if the cost should be as great per capita as it is in the 
most costly of our present institutions, would be a measure of finan- 
cial economy to the Commonwealth. 

But we take much higher ground than that of financial economy. 
We believe that it is our duty, that we are bound by ties of blood 
which we dare not repudiate, to care for these our weaker sisters and 
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brothers, to protect them from wicked men and from their own un- 
controlled passions and impulses. We believe the mother State (and 
that means ourselves in our corporate capacity) has a duty to her 
helpless children, entirely independent and above the duty to protect 
the pockets of the tax-payer from their assaults, — that it is her duty 
to make their lives as harmless, as useful, and as happy as their con- 
dition admits, that it is her sacred privilege as well as her duty to 
gather up the fragments, that nothing be lost. 

We believe that it is possible to do this heroic task of caring for 
and protecting the whole class of imbeciles and idiots, that some day 
it will be done, and that it will result, when that day comes, in mak- 
ing the social State safer, sweeter, and saner. 

As to how it must be done, on this point we are also largely 
unanimous. I will state as succinctly as I can the opinion in which 
this committee agrees, and which is in most part the opinion of 
those to whom I have so often referred, the intelligent and well-in- 
formed members of this Conference. 

First, we believe with Seguin and Kerlin, and Knight and Wilbur, 
and many more of our illustrious leaders and prophets of the new 
day, that, beginning with the training of the young (I quote the 
words of Seguin, speaking of those he taught and trained), " not 
one idiot in a thousand has been entirely refractory to treatment, not 
one in a hundred but has been made happy and healthy. More 
than 30 per cent, can be taught to conform to social and moral law, 
and rendered capable of order and good feeling, and of working like 
two-thirds of a man.^' 

We believe that the way to begin in every State is with the chil- 
dren in the training school. The experience of forty years has 
shown, in the imbecile as in the normal person, that the young are 
more susceptible to improvement than the mature. Therefore, we 
would say to every State contemplating its share in this work, 
" Ijegin with your training school as a nucleus." Whether it would 
be possible at once to take into custodial care the present genera- 
tion of imbeciles, and make 30 to 50 per cent, of them self-sustain- 
ing, may well be questioned : but few superintendents of State insti- 
tutions for the feeble-minded doubt that, given room and oppor- 
tunity, fully 50 per cent, of those received under ten years of age 
can be educated to self-support at maturity (note that I say self- 
support, not self-direction), and that of the other 50 per cent, more 
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tlian half may be taughl to do something at least for themselves anrf' 
others. 

Beginning, then, with those who are children in years as well as 
in intellect, we would organize our training school so as to develop 
the whole being, physically, intellectually, and spiritually. Physical 
training means much, but chiefly good food and wisely adapted ex- 
ercise. The shambling, unsteady gait must be changed to an erect 
and cheerful walk. The limp and nerveless or the all too nervous 
and jerky hands must be strengthened and steadied. The eyes 
must be trained to see, the ears to hear. The organs of taste and 
smell must be developed. Along with al! this training, i ' 
the intellect and of the emotions goes hand in hand. 'I'l 
of the kindergarten are repeated and continued more 
through the school life. In every form of exercise and i 
the order is from the larger, more obvious and simple, very slowly, 
to the (iner, more delicate and compleii. Not merely much repeti- 
tion, but quantity of impression, is needful. The color blocks must 
be larger, the sounds more positive, the contrasts greater, than with 
normal children. 

The school proper begins below or with the kindergarten, and for 
many it ends there; but for the belter-grade children the school 
course ends in the shops. The industrial department where shoes, 
clothing, mattresses, brushes, tables, etc., are made, is the high 
school of the feeble-minded. Yet many who utterly fail in purely 
mental work, to whom the simplest mathematics is impossible, and 
even reading is above their power, can be taught to use their hands 
and fingers, and do simple mechanical work. 

When the time comes that all has been learned that the school 
can teach, when progress is no longer made in mental work, — and 
that time usually comes and is plainly indicated, — then the graduate, 
having previously for a year or two spent half a day in the shops 
and half a day in the school, becomes a regular member of the in- 
dustrial department or the farm or of the domestic brigade. Per- 
haps he has been employed for part of each day in the care of the 
weaker and more helpless of his own kind. Most touching of al! 
the touching sights in the institution is to see the tenderness and 
patience exercised by a great, big, overgrown man-baby toward 
a liny child-baby, when put into his care. Here is a place which the 
imbecile can fill, often as well as and certainly more willingly than 
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a hired helper. For the one thing that the feeble child must have, 
no matter how many so-called necessaries he can do without, is love 
from the one who tends him. With whatever defect, the capacity 
of loving is usually present, and must have its vent. The very need 
of some one to love, which in the outside world so often betrays the 
poor feeble-minded girl, in the institution may make her chief use- 
fulness. 

Among the many children admitted is a class which every school- 
teacher has moaned over and worn herself out on. I mean the 
dullards who with no effort can be kept up with the class, but re- 
main behind year after year. When these children receive the 
stimuli of our training schools, many of them respond, and become 
our bright scholars. After five or seven years of study, exercise, 
work, and play with us, they are often fit to go into the world as full 
citizens in every respect ; and from this class come the few whom we 
expect to graduate and dismiss. For the really feeble-minded we 
have not this hope. We can teach them much, but one thing we 
cannot ; and that is, good common sense and judgment. Horse- 
sense is born, and not made. For them we must have the villages 
of the simple, to use Dr. Kerlin's word. 

I have said that, supposing the cost per capita of caring for all the 
feeble-minded of the nation were as high as that of our most costly 
training schools, it would be a paying investment to spend the 
monev ; but the truth is that the wise and common-sense care of 
these people is really very inexpensive. Their proper care would 
probably cost far less than their reckless no-care costs now. For the 
able-bodied and cleanly, even of those unable to work, it is but a 
tritle ; while those who have been trained are now actually made so 
nearly self-supporting as to be surprising to those who have not con- 
sidered it. 

No institution publishes, or perhaps accurately knows, the compara- 
tive cost of its different classes of inmates. Suppose from a training 
school 25 per cent, of its inmates being graduates were detailed to 
the industrial departments or to help as care-takers. A correct way 
to estimate the per capita cost would be to divide the total main- 
tenance in different proportion by the number of school and low- 
grade children, leaving out the older high-grade children as self-sujv 
porting. 

In the institution of which I have charge, we have two divisions of 
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giris and two of boys above the school age, about ;2o in all, whom 
we class as our industrial grade. Each of these does wnrk enough 
to defray the cost of his own food and clothing. On our Colony 
Farm we have 43 boys. 20 are excellent workers, the other 23 are 
upper-grade custodials, principally occupied, at present, in helping 
to clean up some rough ground, but really doing very little work. 
The entire Colony pays its way with the product of the labor of the 
brighter boys. 

1 am quite sure that with sufficient farm land, and in connection 
with our present institution, the adult able-bodied imbeciles of both 
sexes could be kept in our State at a weekly cost of not more than 
%i per capita in addition to what the farm would produce. The 
great advantage of keeping the adult custodial departments under 
the same general management as the training school is that the 
labor of the former can be used to better advantage in connection 
with the school than in any other way. 

If my estimate is within bounds, the entire money cost of removing 
this dreadful stain from our nation would be, after an expenditure 
by each State oi an average amount of less than half a million for 
lands and building, a maintenance fund of about ten cents per annum 
from each of the inhabitants of the United States. 

How foolish is the action of the public in saving such a small 
amount at the spigot and wasting so profusely at the bung ! Ought 
not this question to be made a burning one ? Ought not every one 
convinced of these facts to cry aloud, and spare not, until the legis- 
lature of every State shall have the facts burned into their hearts and 
consciences, as they are now into ours ? 

Unfortunately, it is the superintendents of State institutions who 
are usually compelled to propose the extension of their work. And 
then they are accused of extravagance, of a desire to glorify them- 
selves at the expense of the tax-payer. The truth is that they are 
the ones who feel most keenly the needs that they assert ; and, if 
they do not speak, all will be silent. 

No thought is more repellent than that of turning out to the mercy 
of a cold world, to fall as soon as they are tempted, these children 
of a larger growth whom the merciful and wise care of the training 
school has brought so near to the stature of a man. It is such a 
dreadful necessity that makes the superintendents more than any 
one else beg for permanent custodial care, that they may not see the 
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work of faithful hands and loving hearts go to wreck, nor feel that 
the labor of years has been wasted, and even worse than wasted. 
For those who again become degraded, after years of patient training 
have raised them from their low condition to one of comparative de- 
cency, suffer more than if they had never been raised from their first 
degradation. These thoughts, as well as that affection for the help- 
less ones which comes into the hearts of those whose care they 
have been, cause our teachers, officers, and superintendents to de- 
clare unanimously in favor of permanent custodial care for all the 
feeble-minded. 

Fortunately, we have with us of late the Boards of State Charities, 
who more than any other public officers have the ear of the public. 
May we not hope that, in the words I quoted from a member of this 
Conference, ** the secretaries will create a commotion in their States 
until the cases are all gathered in, and the supply of imbecile babies 
from imbecile mothers is cut off " ? 



FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS AS AN INHERITANCE. 

BY ERNEST BICKNELL, 
SECRETARY INDIANA BOARD OF STATE CHARITIES. 

From the first generation of feeble-mindedness in any direct line 
of descent, we look back for explanation to complex influences which 
in themselves have no apparent relation to the result reached. For 
each subsequent generation of feeble-mindedness, in the same direct 
line, we find explanation in the feeble-mindedness of the parent. 
The intention at this time is to consider especially second and sub- 
sequent generations of mental deficiency, without endeavoring to 
grapple with the perplexing first causes. 

No one, on first giving thoughtful attention to the prevalence of 
feeble-mindedness, but experiences a shock of surprise and horror 
at the facts which unfold before him. With every advance they grow 
more appalling. 95,000 feeble-minded persons in the United States : 
in Illinois, 5,249 ; in Chicago, 2,500 ; in Indiana, 5,568 ; in Indian- 
apolis, 230 ; in Ohio, 8,235 ) ^^ Cincinnati, 460 ; in Michigan, 
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3,2i8 ; in Grand Rapids, i6o. Provision for only 6,000 of this great 
host in proper institutions,— poorhouses crowded, the ranks of va- 
grancy multiplied, vice and crime battening to satiety on helpless 
victims. From this knowledge springs the inevitable question. Can 
anything be done to prevent the perpetuation and spread of feeble- 
mindedness, and to remedy the evils arising from what already 

Before we can answer, we must obtain a knowledge oi the causes 
and manifestations of feeble-mindedness, through investigations and 
comparisons. It is probable that only the slow remedy of long years 
of higher standards of living can reach the causes which produce the 
first generation of mental deficiency appearing in any family. But, 
if experience has demonstrated that there is danger of the first fee- 
ble-minded member of any family becoming the originator of a line 
of descendants characterized by the same defect, it would undoubt- 
edly be possible to prevent such a result by denying to this person 
the opportunity to reproduce his kind. If, further, it can be proved 
that actually a large proportion of the feeble-mindedness of the 
country is inherited from feeble-minded parents, then the value of 
measures which will prevent such persons from becoming parents 
will be very great. 

It has been with a view to determine whether a large per cent, of 
feeble-mindedness is inherited from feeble-minded parents that I 
have for the last two years been gradually collecting statistics bear- 
ing more or less directly upon this question. The work has been 
done simply as time could be snatched from pressing duties, and 
the opportunity has been lacking to trace out complicated lines of 
relationship or search for missing links. The families with whose 
histories 1 have dealt have been paupers in part or all of their mem- 
bers, and much of my information has been obtained from poor 
asylum records. Nothing in this work has been taken for granleci. 
Absence of facts has in every instance counted against the strength 
of the showing made in the statistics. If no reliable information 
was obtainable about an individual, he was invariably counted of 
sound mind, no matter how strong were inferential reasons fur be- 
lieving him of feeble mind. The result of this policy has been the 
certainty that the actual facts, could they be fully known, would per- 
ceptibly strengthen the force of the statistics collected. Of genera- 
tions now living, essential facts are usually to be had, if persistently 
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^ht ; of generations dead, reliable information is often impossible 

et. No Boswell dogs the steps of the imbecile. 

omething of the histories of 248 families have been recorded 

^. They are not clean cut, not properly rounded out. They 

in in obscurity, come into view for a few years, and fall back into 

^curity again. But the broken stories of their misery, their per- 

buation of their own wretched kind, their demoralizing influence 

on their fellows, their dragging down of the average of morality, 

lligence, and physical development, are sorrowful beyond words. 
The whole number of persons composing these 248 families is 
7. Of the 395 males, 222, or 56.2 per cent., were found to be 
eble-minded ; and of the 492 females, 340, or 69 per cent, were 
eble-minded. Of the 887 persons, therefore, 562, or 63.2 per cent, 
re mentally defective. It is to be noted that the feeble-minded- 
^c\ess among the females exceeded that among the males by 12.8 per 
c^ent. It is possible that this difference may be accounted for by 
t.he greater ease of tracing a history of feeble-mindedness in females, 
iDecause the results of mental deficiency in them are usually more 
visible and far-reaching than in males. This is not offered as a suf- 
ficient explanation of the difference disclosed, but only as a sugges- 
tion possibly worthy of attention. 

In 10 1 of the 248 families under consideration has been found a 
history of feeble-mindedness extending through more than one gene- 
.ration. These supply examples of the transmittal of feeble-minded- 
ness from parents to child. In those of the 248 families in which 
only one generation of mental deficiency has been discovered the 
feeble-mindedness could not have been inherited from feeble-minded 
parents, and must have been the result of other causes, of which 
there may be many, but which time forbids me now to discuss. We 
have an opportunity, therefore, to determine by a comparison 
whether feeble-mindedness in children is more or less likely to result 
from feeble-mindedness in parents than from other causes. 

If the percentage of feeble-mindedness in families where there is 
a history of this defect, nmning through two or more generations, is 
greater than in families in which feeble-mindedness is not inherited 
from feeble-minded parents, then the fair inference would seem to he 
that mental deficiency in the parents is that condition which is most 
certain to result in feeble-mindedness in the offspring. The 10 1 
families in which more than one generation of feeble-mindedness \v;is 
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found numbered 447 different persons. 86 families 
bers had a record of feeble-mindedness in two generations; 12 
families with 77 members had feeble-mindedness in three genera- 
lions ; while 2 families showed four and 1 five generations of this 
defect. Of the 447 persons in these lot families in which mental 
deficiency was known to have descended from parents to children, 
359, or 80 per cent,, were found to be feeble-minded. In the re- 
maining 147 families under consideration in this paper, in which 
feeble- minded ness has been found in but one generation, there were 
440 different persons, of whom 203, or 46.1 per cent., were feeble- 
minded. 

Thus we find that in families in which mental deficiency descends 
from parent to children ihe per cent, of feeble-mtndedness is 80, 
while in those families in which feeble-mindedness is the result of all 
other causes the per cent, is 46.1, Other and more complete inves- 
tigations must be made before these percentages can be accepted as 
reliable. Certainly, no other physical or mental weakness can show 
a hereditary transmittal in So out of every 100 possible opportunities. 

It is worthy of note that this inquiry has once more emphasized 
the close relationship which exists between feeble-mindedness and 
(hose other defects of mind and body commonly regarded as heredi- 
tary. Of the 887 persons concerning whom the foregoing statistics 
were collected, j.6 per cent, were 'epileptics,' 3 pec cent, insane, S 
per cent, blind, and 1.7 per cent, deaf and dumb. Compare these 
percentages with the percentages of the same defects in the normal 
population. Employing the statistics supplied by the Eleventh Fed- 
eral Census, we find that In the United States in 1890 the insane 
composed i^ of i per cent, of the population, the blind lEo of i per 
cent., and the deaf and dumb ^^g oi i per cent. Expressing the 
comparison differently, in 10,000 persons from the normal popula- 
tion we should expect to find 20 insane persons, 8 blind, and 5 deaf 
and dumb; while in a population of 10,000 belonging to families In 
which there is a strain of feeble-mindedness we should expect to 
find, according to the statistics here presented, 300 insane persons, 
80 blind, and 170 deaf and dumb. Were this comparison known to 
be wholly trustworthy, it would prove that the causes which produce 
feeble-mindedness are only less terrible in their collateral effects. 
The constitutional weakness which permits the entrance of one of 
these ills seems to swing wide the doors in invitation to all the 
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Others. But we are not ready to accept the statistics which have 
been presented as conclusive. The number of cases on which one 
side of the comparison is based is far too small to afford a substan- 
tial foundation for so important a verdict. Of this comparison I 
think we may safely say it is significant in the direction in which it 
turns our thought, and that it suggests fuller investigation by differ- 
ent persons in various parts of the country. It is to be noted also 
that the comparison here made is not breaking a new path of inquiry, 
but follows an old trail, well defined, and serves cnly to add a few 
more finger-posts to those already set. 

In any discussion of feeble-mindedness it is hardly possible to 
avoid referring to the prevalence of illegitimacy among this class of 
unfortunates. It forces itself upon the attention of the investigator 
at every turn, and the fact very soon becomes patent that a large 
per cent, of all the illegitimacy occurring in the country is to be 
charged to those whose mental condition makes them partially or 
wholly irresponsible for the evils which they produce. In collecting 
the statistics above presented concerning 887 persons, there were 
found to be among them 186 cases of illegitimacy. That is, 21 
per cent, of all the members of 248 families, in which a strain of 
feeble-mindedness was found, were known to be illegitimate ; while 
the marriage bonds were so little regarded by a great many of the 
families that there is no doubt that the actual proportion of illegiti- 
macy, could the truth be known, would be shown to be much greater 
than the 21 per cent, given. In reckoning the evils which are en- 
tailed upon society by feeble-mindedness, illegitimacy, with all the 
demoralization and degradation which accompany it, must be as- 
signed a prominent place. 

Did time permit, it would be of interest to refer more particularly 
to some of the families whose records have contributed to the 
statistics of feeble-mindedness and kindred evils which have been 
presented. A history of actual cases might convey a more vivid 
appreciation of the unhappy conditions surrounding and controlling 
iho feeble-minded than is produced by the discussion of totals 
and percentages. I must limit illustration to the partial history of a 
single family. 

In one of our Southern Indiana counties the poorhouse records 
have been preserved for thirty-five years. During that entire time 
one family has been represented among the pauper population. This 
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family's pauper record probably extends yet farther back ; but, since 
the records of an earlier date have not been saved, the statement 
cannot be positively made. In the thirly-five years of which a record 
has been kept it is found thai 30 members of this family have been 
inmates of the poorhouse. As most of them have remained years 
and some have lived in the institution almost continuously since 
the record began, it is a fact that an average of three or four, 
possibly five, members of this family have been in the poorhouse 
at all times for fully one-third of a century. Other members have 
been the recipients of outdoor relief, while a few have managed to 
■' shift for themselves " in a half-civilized manner. I have been un- 
able to determine, even approximately, the total number of persons 
in the family, even since the poorhouse record began ; and links in 
relationship are here and there missing. The following fragment of 
history, which I have succeeded in compiling, is sufficient, however, 
to illustrate the subject under consideration. 

One of the oldest of the family now living was bom in 
1823. He is feebie^minded. His first wife was feeble-minded. 
Four children were the result of this marriage, two sons and two 
daughters. All were feeble-minded. These children were named 
Mary, Margaret, Andrew, and George. The first wife died ; and in 
his old age this man married a second time, his second choice being 
also a feeble-minded woman. Four children resulted from the 
second marriage, two of them feeble-minded ; but no record of the 
mental condiiion of the other two has been found. The two daugh- 
ters who were born to the first wife of this man were, as I have 
said, feeble-minded. Both are living to-day, and are inmates of the 
poor asylum. Neither has ever married. Mary has borne six or 
seven children. Two have been dead for years, and their mental 
condition is not positively known. Two daughters now living are in 
the School for Feeble-Minded ; and a son, who died within a few years, 
was feeble-minded. A third daughter is feeble-minded, and is the 
wife of a feeble-minded man. They are not in the poor asylum, 
but live in a neighboring county, where they are given assist- 
ance by a township trustee. This couple has one child, of whose 
mental condition I have no information. The other sister, Margaret. 
has a daughter, feeble-minded and unmarried, and a feeble-minded 
son now in the School for Feeble-minded. This woman has also 
borne two other children, now dead, but both said to have been feeble- 
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minded. Of the son Andrew we have no record. He is dead, and 
probably • died in youth. The son George married a feeble-minded 
woman, and a feeble-minded son was born to them. George after- 
ward separated from his wife, and later married a second feeble- 
minded woman. Before marriage this woman had borne a feeble- 
minded son by a former husband and an illegitimate feeble-minded 
son by George. So far as known, every member of the family has 
been feeble-minded. At least ten members have been illegitimate. 
The history of this family is not closed. In truth, its productive ^ 
power for evil is probably greater to-day than at any time in its 
history. 

Again comes the question asked in the earlier part of this paper, 
Can anything be done to check or prevent? I believe we are 
prepared to answer. Yes. The feeble-minded which we have we 
must keep until they die, but they need not be allowed to bring 
other feeble-minded into existence. Prohibition would not check the 
operation of the first causes of mental deficiency, but it would stop 
the inheritance of the defect from parents similarly afflicted. In- 
complete and inconclusive as the statistics whicfh I have here pre- 
sented may be, they certainly serve to demonstrate that a very large 
per cent, of feeble-mindedness springs from feeble-minded progeni- 
tors. Let a stop be put to this source, and the immediate cause of 
the greater part of the feeble-mindedness in the country to-day 
would, as I believe, be removed. 

The fact that feeble-mindedness may be, and often is, inherited, 
supplies a solid foundation upon which to base restrictive and pre- 
ventive measures. The knowledge should serv^e to give definiteness 
and direction to our work, and a gauge by which to measure results. 
It may not assist in preventing first generations of feeble-minded- 
ness, but it proves that second and subsequent generations may be 
prevented by means within our control. Whatever the differences 
of opinion among investigators as to first causes or chief causes, or 
whatever plans may be proposed for reaching and remedying or al- 
leviating the evil, I believe it a safe conclusion, and worthy of accep- 
tation, that, while society is remotely responsible for the first i^eneni- 
tion of feeble-mindedness in any family, its responsibility for every 
subsequent generation of feeble-mindedness in the same direct line 
of descent is clear-cut and beyond question. 
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THE TREATMENT OF TRAMPS IN SMALL CITIES. 

BY J. W. BRADSHAW. 

The terms of the subject assigned me preclude any consideration 
of the causes of, and the possible ultimate remedies for, the tramp 

evil. 

Of immediate treatment, and of treatment under sharply defined 
limitations, I am to speak. Such treatment must, of necessity, be 
of the kind characterized by physicians as " local." It cannot be 
expected to produce any constitutional improvement. So long as 
the movements of vagrants are unrestricted, the tramp will find 
escape from any such treatment as that I am to consider by adopt- 
ing the direction given to the apostles, ** When they persecute you in 
this city, flee ye to another." Under existing conditions, no method 
for the treatment of tramps in small cities can be, in any consider- 
able degree, reformatory in its aim. Until some uniform, widely 
extended policy, covering a whole State or adjacent States, is 
adopted for the remedy of this evil, it is futile to attempt anything 
more than some immediate local relief. What I shall have to say 
will have reference principally to the operation of one system. 

A few preliminary considerations are worthy of attention. 

In the first place, it must not be forgotten that among the wan- 
dering beggars whom we designate as tramps are found men of two 
very different classes. There is, first, the tramp, pure and simple, 
who, like the lily of the field, ''toils not, neither docs he spin," and 
who can be relied upon to remain true to this, his characteristic 
trait ; and, second, the man of quite other disposition, who really 
desires employment, and who does gladly and faithfully any work 
which is provided for him. 
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In the fact thai among vagrant beggars are men of both classes, 
and that it is by no means easy to distinguish between thein, is to be 
found one of the chief difficuhies attaching to the tramp problem. 

Manifestly, these two classes of men call for wholly different treat- 
ment. The genuine tramp should be left to feel the pinch of hunger 
and cold till he will gladly work to provide for his necessities. No 
more fit word has been spoken concerning this class of men than the 
apostolic direction " that, if any would not work, neither should he 
eat." The man who is willing to work is entitled to sympathy and 
assistance. 

The very first desideratum, therefore, in any system for the treat- 
ment of tramps, is some criterion for their classification. Given a 
system which, in addition to possessing this feature, should also 
prove efficacious both in excluding genuine tramps from any lo- 
cality and also in providing temporary relief for the deserving, and 
the problem of local treatment would be solved. I am aware of but 
two methods which have been resorted to for the treatment of tramps 
in small towns. The first is that by statutory enactment. This pro- 
vides for the arrest and imprisonment of vagrants. It is defective, 
first, in that it is undiscriminating. It treats all vagrant beggars 
alike, and, if enforced, often works injustice to ihe worthy unfortu- 
nates. Moreover, it is not efficacious. 

First, because, instead of expelling tramps, it attracts them by« 
providing board and lodging at public expense. 

Second, because it cannot command the sympathetic support of 
the community. Instead of turning wandering beggars over to Ihe 
authorities, citizens are much more likely not only to feed them, but 
also to assist them in evading the officers, 

Furthermore, this system is attended with so great expense to the 
public that it is seldom rigorously enforced for any great length of 
time. If thijse committed for vagrancy under' this system should be 
comiwlled to work ten hours daily at breaking stone or some othtr 
hjrd labor, one of the defects above mentioned might be removed. 
Tramps would not be likely to seek entertainment at the public expense. 

But the other objections, that the system is undiscriminating and 
expensive, would remain, and would render its effective employment 
impracticable. 

The second method alluded to may be described as the method 
'oluntary exclusion. Its aim is to secure such a condition of 
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things in any town that the professional traveller will absent himself 
of his own accord. Its essential principle is that of repulsion rather 
than of <f^ulsion. 

The ground of hopefulness in connection with this system is found 
in that distinctive and persistent characteristic of the genuine tramp 
already referred to : he will not work. Make it certain in any com- 
munity that he must work in order to secure supplies, and he will 
seek a more congenial clime. The distinctive features of the system 
to be considered are two : — 

1. It furnishes work for any one who is willing to do it. 

2. It endeavors to secure that no aid shall be given directly to 
unknown beggars, but that, instead, they shall be sent where, by 
working, they may provide for themselves. 

In favor of this system it is to be said that it involves the three 
desirable features referred to as needful in any method for the satis- 
factory handling of this difficult problem. 

In the first place, it makes it possible to distinguish between the 
industrious and the indolent. A saw, saw-horse, and wood-pile 
possess magic properties as a criterion of industrial character. The 
spear of Ithuriel itself was not more revealing. 

In the second place, it provides temporary relief for the deserving. 
The man who seeks employment can at least procure food and 
lodging. 

In the third place, the travelling fraternity are very quick to dis- 
cern the insalubrity of the regions where this system prevails. No 
more striking illustration could be found of the law of affinities and 
repulsions than is afforded by the attitude of tramps as regards a 
town where he who would eat must first \\tork. 

Provide work, make it sure that vagrants must work before they 
can eat, and you have gone far toward the alleviation of the tramp 
evil in any locality. 

The most serious obstacle to the effectiveness of this system is 
that which is the chief nourisher of the whole tramp evil ; namely, 
undiscriminating sympathy. The great difficulty lies in inducing 
people, especially tender-hearted women, to refuse all supplies to 
unknown beggars. This difficulty is greatly enhanced by the fact 
already referred to, that among those applying for relief are deserv- 
ing men, entitled to sympathy and assistance. Having no means 
of determining with certainty to which class any applicant belongs, 
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many adopt the rule of giving £ood to every one who asks it, on 
principle that it is better to feed ten shirks than to turn away hungry 
one man who is willing to work. 

When, however, the people of a community can be assured bv 
those of their townsmen in whom they have confidence that work 
is provided for all who will work, that no man need go hungry who 
is willing to earn his living, housekeepers can, in measure, be in- 
duced to refuse food to tramps, and to send them where work can be 
obtained. 

May I venture to transgress my limits so far as to say that, in my 
judgment, we are at this point very near to ihe root of this great evil 
in its wider aspects ? The people of the United States are at the 
present time maintaining an army of between ninety thousand and 
one hundred thousand indolent beggars, and theirvoluntary contribu- 
tions to this end amount to from eighteen millions lo twenty millions 
of dollars annually. Until these streams of undiscriminating S5'm- 
pathy and misguided generosity can be checked, it is as futile to an- 
ticipate the suppression of the tramp evil as to think of drying up 
the Amazon without cutting off its sources. 

As illustrating the operation of the second method described for 
the treatment of the evil in small towns, I venture to detail brieHy 
the experience of Ann Arbor, Mich,, a city of from ten thousand to 
twelve thousand people. 

It is situated on the main hne of the Michigan Central Railroad, 
a favorite thoroughfare of the peripatetics between the East and the 
West. In 1894 the Anti-tramp Society was organized, for the pur- 
pose, as stated in its appeal to the public, " of ridding the city of pro- 
fessional tramps, and, at the same time of furnishing relief to the 
deserving." The organization of the society is of the simplest. 
Any person may become a member by paying an annual fee, not to ■ 
exceed one dollar. The work of the society is in the hands of an 
executive committee, consisting of the customary officers and of five 
other persons chosen at the annual meeting by the members. Three 
sub-committees, on finance, work, and wages, respectively, direct the 
different departments of the work. A superintendent, who in this 
case is also superintendent of the poor of the city, furnishes work 
to those who apply for it, and provides them with lodging or meal- 
tickets in compensation. No wages are paid in money. The work 
80 far provided has been wood-sawing. For the first year arrange- 
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ment was made with one of the wood-yards of the city to furnish the 
society cord-wood, to allow the wood to be sawed within its limits, 
and again to receive the wood when sawed from the society, allowing 
a fair price for the cutting. Thus far in the present year similar 
work has been provided through arrangement with the superintend- 
ent of the city poor. A cheap but comfortable lodging-house fur- 
nishes meals and lodgings at an expense to the society of from 15 
cents to 25 cents each. 

The most significant of the results thus far is a ver}' perceptible 
diminution in the number of tramps about the city. Judging from 
the estimates of competent and unprejudiced observers, it would be no 
exaggeration to say that the number has been reduced 75 per cent. 

As the citizens become more familiar withtthe society and its 
work, and are led to adopt the practice more generally of refusing 
relief to beggars at their doors, this reduction can easily be carried 
much further. 

During the first year 140 meals and 40 lodgings were provided. 
During the seven and a half months of the current year, 76 meals 
and 56 lodgings. 

It should be understood that this society is of the nature of 
a charity, and not of a speculation. It does not make money. It 
does not pay its own way, though it has no expenses for administra- 
tion. The annual fees of its members provide the necessary funds. 
An amount of work equivalent to about 15 cents at current wages is 
required for a meal or lodging. The price of meals and lodgings 
has sometimes been above this, and the society has paid the differ- 
ence. 

The cost of the first year's work in excess of money received for 
work done was $45. Had the city ordinances been enforced against 
the persons who did this work, the cost to the city would not have 
been less than $400. Can there be any question which is the better 
way? 

I have not presented the work of this organization as a solution of 
the question assigned me. It has not been an unqualified success. 
Certain difficulties as regards matters of detail have come to light in 
the conduct of the work, and modifications will be necessary. The 
undertaking is still in the tentative stage. But enough has been ac- 
complished to show beyond question that the principles upon which 
we are working are correct, and to encourage further experiment in 
the application of them. 
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Should some such plan as this be generally adopted by the small 
cities throughout the United States, it might prove to be a first step 
toward the removal of this pestilent and growing evil, For any 
hints from others who have been engaged in attempts similar to our 
own, which might enable us to conduct our work with more effi- 
ciency, we shall be very grateful. 
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RESS BY A. U. WRIGHT. 
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Vagrancy is not a new social disease. In one sense it is as old 
as savagery, for all savages are vagrants; and vagrancy in civilized 
communities is a reversion toward the savage type. Vagrancy was 
organized in the Middle -Ages in the form of begging monks, beg- 
ging students, and begging journeymen. It was encouraged by the 
ideas of lavish charity taught by the Church. In the last two or 
three centuries vagrancy has been a chronic disease of European 
civilization. Vagrants have been hanged by the hundreds, they 
have been whipped from parish to parish, they have been impris- 
oned ; and this harsh treatment has not stamped out the disease. 
Vagrancy has grown within the last generation in America to pro- 
portions rivalling vagrancy in Europe, just as other social diseases 
have also grown as our population has grown denser. 

The causes of vagrancy seem to be various. With some it is the 
love of wandering ; with others it is the desire to live without work ; 
with others it is a symptom of idiocy or insanity; with others it is 
the result of being crowded out of the social organization through 
unlitness for laboring, caused by vices or incapacity or by periods 
of financial depression. The genuine tramp, or hobo, is a member of 
a social organization of his own. He recruits this organization with 
boys, whom he entices into it as his slaves or apprentices to the art 
of vagrancy- He has his signs and passwords, his regular routes of 
travel, and his well-known places of meeting. As a rule, he is not 
a criminal, although he may fall into crime more easily than ordinary 
men ; but among the tramps are a few professional criminals, who 
are " down on their luck '' or who lind it expedient to hide from the 
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uthorities in this way. In addition to the hoboes, who will not 
'ork if they can avoid it, are a large number of semi- vagrants, who 
re frequently called "gay-cats," who work when they have a good 
pportunity, and would be willing to support themselves if a fair 
hance were offered them. Many of these last are honest working- 
len who are thrown out of employment by the hard times. It is 
•ue that they have generally been dissipated, and therefore more 
asily lose their jobs than the more reliable workmen. The fact 
lat a very large part of the vagrants are addicted to liquor and to 
centiousness does not necessarily prove that these vices are always 
le causes of their vagrancy. In many cases they are the effects of 
leir throwing off the restraints of society otherwise. 

The insanity of quite a number of vagrants comes also from two 
Durces. Many persons, mildly insane or born feeble-minded, are 
;d into a wandering life because of their mental defects. On the 
ther hand, the hardships and occasional excesses of a vagrant's life 
ind to produce insanity, so that we find quite a proportion of va- 
rants in our insane hospitals. The one common characteristic of 
11 vagrants is that they live without work. They are therefore an 
nomaly in our industrial civilization and an unnecessary burden 
pon society. The efforts to suppress vagrancy by harshness have 
tiled, except as they sometimes drive vagrants from one locality to 
nother locality more favorable to them. 

The only experiments that have ever been really successful for 
ly length of time in reforming vagrancy have been those in which 
^ a mixture of force and kindness the government has continuously 
impelled vagrants and beggars to live by their own labors. The 
lost remarkable experiment of this kind was that conducted by 
ount Rumford, in Bavaria, about one hundred years ago. He was 
New England Loyalist who was driven out by the Revolution, and 
ecame Prime Minister to the King of Bavaria. By using the police 
I that despotic kingdom as it was then, he arrested all the vagrants 
nd beggars on a given day, and set them at work to earn their own 
ving, at various industries adapted to their abilities, teaching them 
irious trades and paying them for their services, and increasin^;^ 
leir pay from time to time as they learned to do their work better, 
he vagrant population of Bavaria at that time consisted of whole 
imilies, children growing up to the profession of beggary adopted 
y their parents. Count Rumford's efforts reformed the children as 



I as the parents, and almost entirely suppressed the nuisance of 

gary and vagrancy in Bavaria. At (he present time the kingdom 

Holland and ihe kingdom of Prussia have beggar colonies to 

Bhich large numbers of beggars and vagrants are sent, where they 

■re h(.-ld under a mild discipline and given an opportunity to culti- 

■■ate land, and earn their own living, and acquire individual property. 
Iln this country, so far as I know, no continuous efforts have been 

■made to establish vagrants in self-support in g industries. There are 

I many rescue missions and provident wood-yards in the larger cities, 
n which persons who are willing to work and have no money are 

I given an opportunity to earn their board and lodging at some form 
of labor, while looking for something permanent elsewhere. There 
are also here and there attempts to punish the vagrants by holding 
them to actual work in the workhouses. All these efforts are pallia- 
tive and temporary. They may drive vagrants from one place to 
another, and they may assist some honest workingmen who have 
been temporarily driven to vagrancy to get out of that slough of 
despond into a self-supporting life again ; but the regular hobo is not 
touched by these means. Nothing short of a firm and continuous 
application of law for a series of years will cure a genuine tramp. 
Short sentences, whether harsh or mild treatment is given under 
them, have a very temporary effect. The only genuine reform is lo 
establish Ihe tramp in society again as a self-supporting individual; 
and this requires something more than punishment, and especially 
punishment for short terms. An opportunity must be given the 
vagrants to earn their own living and be paid for their work, and 
they must be held to that by gentle force before any general reform 
can be expected of tramps. The most of the tramps are young men 
who began life as truants and young rowdies, and are simply carry- 
ing out in tramping to its full extent the education they began in 
their neglected homes and in the streets of the cities. .Anything 
which breaks up the slum life of the cities, which prevents Ihe for- 
mation of gangs of young rowdies and robbers, which holds all chil- 
dren, not only to book knowledge in school, hut also to steady 
industry and a habit of earning money, will cut off the sources from 
which tramps are supplied. Anything whicji will break up the habits 
of liquor- drinking and licentiousness will prevent a large number of 
young men from breaking down morally and physically, and thereby 
being driven into vagrancy. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CHARITY 

ORGANIZATION. 

BY P. W. AYRES, PH.D., CHAIRMAN. 

A Charity Organization Society seeks to do three tilings : — 

The first is to bring the philanthropic forces of a city to work 
together instead of at cross purposes. 

The second is to secure complete knowledge of persons who are 
unfortunate and need aid, by meansr of an examination of conditions 
wherever want is reported and by registering useful facts concerning 
families aided. 

The third is to bring the well-to-do and the poor to a mutual 
understanding by means of friendly visitors ; limiting the work of 
each visitor to one or two families, so that interest and enthusiasm 
are not lost. Let us consider each of these briefly. 

Cooperation. 

The value of co-operation in bringing different forces to work 
together is illustrated by the city fire department. If the engines 
from the several stations were to run off to a fire without directions 
or reference to one another, they might or might not put it out. 
Water on some fires adds to the conflagration. So in the moral con- 
flagration in the modern city. Aid from some charitable society 
merely adds to the flames. Another illustration is that of the post- 
office. If we all went up to the post-office every morning, each for 
our own mail, and found it heaped indiscriminately on the table, we 
should have great confusion in finding our own. Often in our work 
with the poor, each of us takes what he finds. It is by organization 
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that a few people are able to bring order out of chaos. The Charity , 

Organization Society seeks to harmonize and unite all the forces of 
good against the forces of evil, which are united by the element 
of profit. 

Adequ.vfe Knowledge. 

Through the careful and sympathetic examination of conditions 
in homes where want is found, the society develops a series of skilled 
workers who are as necessary to the poor in their need as a piano-tuner 
to properly tuning a piano that gives out discordant notes. A 1 
who does nothing but piano-tuning in a factory acquires a very deli- 
cate touch. Trained workers among the poor become attuned 1 
their needs and aspirations. They take hold of people and build 
them up when other people pronounce them frauds. On the other 
hand they quickly detect the false note and outline stringent in 
ures which the uninitiated regard as harsh and even cruel. 

It is not true that workers in Charity Organization Societies or in 
other forms of philanthropic work become necessarily callous. The ' 
experienced worker among the poor becomes firm, quick, and de- 
cisive, just as the experienced surgeon performs his operations v 
out letting his sympathies interfere with his steadiness of ne 
Some hastily condemn the Charity Organization movement, saying, 
" Oh, you ask too many questions." What would you think of ; 
physician if he gave you medicine without asking you any questions? ' 
The fact is, the poor are injured because people do not take time to 
6nd out what the real trouble is. 

Furthermore, in registering useful facts about the poor there is 
great beauty. When a physician goes down the ward of a hospital, 
if he probes a tender wound, he puts a httle card on the head of the 
bed with the name on it and the treatment, and the remedies gi 
so that, after seeing many hundred patients, if he comes down next 
morning he knows just what he has done ; or if during the day thre 
or four other physicians come down the ward, each one knows that 
he is not to probe the wound. In our charity work we are far less 
tender. We find a spiritual wound : Mary has been deserted by her 
husband, and left with her children, desolate, I go and probe : you 
go, Pastor A goes. Superintendent U, Charity Agent C. We probe 
" When did he go ? " "What made him go?" "What did he say 
to you when he went ? " Is It strange that this poor woman should 
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become glib with her story, finding that each repetition brings an 
opiate of cold victuals and old clothes, each gift benumbing her sen- 
sibilities ? Is there any one here who thinks the spiritual is less 
sensitive than the physical ? Let us away with this vicious probing, 
and with all hasty methods. One set of queries is enough. Let us 
make sure that in true loving kindness we use the method called 
scientific. 

Personal Service. 

But the keynote of the Charity Organization movement is a deeper 
one than the co-operation of forces gr registration, or proper and 
careful inquiry. It is personal service. This is found in the organ- 
ization of volunteer friendly visitors. Some societies have been con- 
tent to have their officers and agents of high grade, so as to touch 
the poor with sympathy and friendship ; but they have not extended 
this to getting many thoughtful men and women trained to help their * 
brothers in distress. It seems as if those societies which have not 
adopted the system of friendly visiting may have been overworked 
with the detail of registration and the examination of need, and have 
been afraid to undertake the organization of a body of volunteers 
lest they should make a botch of it. Some very boldly say that the 
whole system of winning friends to the poor is a vagary. Others say : 
*' New visitors are likely to do harmful work. The things to be done 
are so important, errors so disastrous, that we cannot use volunteers 
except in a limited number of families.'' To these statements we 
enter our protest. The poor need life, — broader and more energetic 
life. This is secured only through personal relations, which are the 
spring of effort. We, as workers in Charity Organization Societies, 
must have care lest we deem our judgment regarding the helpfulness 
of our fellow-men as superior to that of other people, and lest we 
show a lack of faith in the judgment and discretion in our fellow- 
workers. In several of our American cities, in Boston, in Brooklyn, 
in Baltimore, in Philadelphia, in Cincinnati, in St. Paul, the method 
of volunteer friendly visiting has been tried, in some cases for years, 
and is beyond the stage of experiment. It has proven that niimhers 
of men and women can be found whose sympathy is equipped with 
judgment, and whose discretion is sufficient to make them helpful 
friends to one or two families in need. It has proven that experience 
can be acquired, sometimes rapidly, without injury to the poor, and 
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^^^r that visitors pl.iced under ttie direction of agents of tlie society 
P do valuable and useful work in raising families to self-respect and 

self-support. At the same time, this broadens and beautifies the 
lives of the well-to-do who visit. 

The Charity Organiiaiion movement is directed quite as much to 
teaching the rich as helping the poor; indeed, the gift which the 
poor make to the rich is equal to that which the rich make to the 
poor. The quahties of long suffering and patience, filial devotion 
and good will among men, all make their dwelling-place among the 
poor. The burdens of the poor are sad indeed, and, when shared, 
make life sweeter for all of us. In this connection it must be said 
that when men and women go to live among the poor in settlements, 
to spend their whole time as visitors, must we not believe that this 
expenditure of life is altogether effective ? Furthermore, the system 
of friendly visiting is the surest and most direct method of bringing 
I public sentiment to bear upon neglect and abuse. Some of t!ie foreign 

cities, in England and Germany, are more humane in their arrange- 
ments for the poor than we are in our American cities. Care for 
the housing of the poor and their sanitary well-being has found per- 
manent expression through departments of the municipal government. 
Our American city governments are in the main passive. There is no 
way so sure by which some of our evils can be changed as by bring- 
ing a large number of men and women face to face with conditions 
in the homes of the poor. Such visitors are brought sharply in touch 
I with industrial conditions, they see the sweat-shop workers, they find 

^^^■'hundreds of little girls in department stores until midnight during the 
^^^^■lolidays ; they see the results of unguarded machinery, of dangerous 
^^^^nrires, and other evident and constant sources of poverty. How can 
l^^^^^we secure public sentiment for curing these evils unless we bring 
I thoughtful men and women face to face with the results of them ? 

L The harvest is ripe; go forth and be a friend. Ask the Charity 

^^^^KOrganization Society to put you in touch with a family whose sor- 
^^^^^Bows, if you share them, will enlarge your mind and heart. 
^^^^P In preparing this report, a set of questions was sent out to sixty- 
J^^^ five societies of the country that have adopted Charity Organization 
r principles, asking each its relation to local city administration in 

bringing about improved tenement and sanitary conditions, and the 
reduction of public outdoor relief. It asked concerning the trans- 
of the poor from city to city ; the stamp savings system ; 
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the extension of relief by work ; the attitude of the society toward 
aiding the families of strikers and toward sending persons to fill 
the places of strikers. Forty-nine replies were received. 

Improved Tenement Conditions and Sanitary Regulations. 

Ten cities report that there has been definite improvement in tene- 
ment and sanitary conditions due to their efforts. 

Twenty-four societies report that the provident savings scheme is 
used in their respective cities, usually as a department of the Charity 
Organization Society. Eight societies report an extension of relief in 
work, the greater number securing this end through other organiza- 
tions than a Charity Organization Society. The principle of relief 
in woilc rather than relief in alms appears to have received the sanc- 
tion of many of the experienced workers. 

Reduction of Public Outdoor Relief. 

In the reduction of public outdoor relief it is notable that twenty- 
eight societies report a decrease, while seven report an increase. It 
is well known that Brooklyn and Philadelphia abolished this system 
in 1879. New York City is practically without it, as are also Wash- 
ington, Baltimore and San Francisco. If these large cities with vari- 
ous conditions of life are able to care for large masses of humanity 
without aid from the public treasury, why is it that many other cities 
do not follow their example ? 

The amounts given in several cities are as follows : — 

Xatfie. Population. i894- '895. 

New Haven icx),cxx) $21,571.83 $17,024.84 

St. Paul 140,000 20.510.00 16,791.00 

Denver 106,713 16,711.83 12,903.45 

Milwaukee 270,000 68,000.00 

Hartford 58,000 J9»57 5oo 

Huffalo 335»ooo 99.447.22 

Chicago 1,670,000 125.00000 

Cincinnati 350,000 12,000.00 

Grand Rapids 90,000 26,994.83 
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Relation of Charity Organization to Industry. 

The last question of the schedule asked the relation of the Charity 
Organization Society to families of persons out of work on a strike, 
and the attitude of the society toward sending persons to take the 
places of the strikers. This involves the relation of the Charity Or- 
ganization Society to industry. Mr. Charles Booth's first volume 
on "The Life and Labor of the Poor in London/' made for all chari- 
table workers the important disclosure that the one-tenth who make 
up the very poor are not the four-tenths who make up the great 
body of the self-supporting working people. We must always keep 
this in mind. Many criticise the Charity Organization movement 
because they think it tries to solve the labor problem. Not at all ; 
it is directed toward another class. Between the working people 
and the very poor there are definite relations. By improving the 
conditions of labor we may remove many cases and causes of pov- 
erty. Thus, if there is better education among children, more intel- 
ligent self-support becomes possible. Shorter hours of labor foster 
home life ; larger wages make larger savings possible. It is essen- 
tial that we look at our problem occasionally from the industrial 
point of view. Canon Barnett, of Toynbee Hall, in London, has 
said that the fundamental thing is to secure larger wages for the 
lower working class, but our direct work is ^ith the very poor who 
frequently are members of the great working class. When sudden 
depression comes and the factories stop, most of the working people 
live for a time on their savings. It is those who do odd jobs for the 
working people — the washerwoman, and others — who most keenly 
feel the pinch. In time of strikes families live on their savings or 
through the collections of the union, and seldom apply to the chari- 
table institutions for aid. The answer received in the majority of 
instances from the Charity Organization Societies in this country had 
been, "We have not been called upon to solve this problem." Sev- 
eral replies have been, "We should take a neutral position." From 
this the committee dissents. If the families of strikers are in need, 
and the little children are suffering, the Charity Organization Society 
should keep to its principles, securing aid from the proper source, 
from the union or even sometimes from the employer. If there is 
actual suffering of innocent persons, humanity knows no law of 
social caste or difference of industrial opinion. 
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Is not the striker's family equally to be commiserated with the 
drunkard's family ? Who would refuse 10 go to the drunkard's family 
under such conditions? Ii is nolewortiiy that very few strikers' 
families, even in case of large strikes, make application to the charity 
societies for aid. Those who do are mostly the chronic poor who 
have applied before and who are glad lo make the strike an excuse 
for further application. 

With regard to sending applicants for aid to take the place of 
strikers one society reported, "We should not send them. Every 
lime a striker's place is filled a striker's family is brought down to 
pauperism. We should trj- to get the men back into their proper 
places." Another reports, " It would be exceedingly unwise that a 
charitable agency should put tts applicants into plapes which com- 
petent heads of families might fill," The prevailing opinion is ihal 
applicants should not be thus sent. 

In conclusion there are two objects towards which the Charity 
Organization Society must work in order to do its best for the p)oor. 
The first is that of municipal control of tenement and sanitary condi- 
tions. Until the municipality with its great power shall aid us in this 
matter we are likely to accomplish less than the best results. We 
should strive to have our cities accomplish that which some of the 
English and German cities have already accomplished; namely, 
government by which the most possible is done for the good of the 
whole people, rather than by our present method by which sometimes 
the least possible is done. 

The second which is equally important is that we must arouse 
a large and strong public sentiment in favor of better industrial 
conditions. 

The several thousands of deaths per annum among employees in 
our railway service are not found in that of other countries. Un- 
guarded machinery, unwholesome conditions in factories and shops, 
bad air and overwork, these are intimately connected with our work. 
Proper laws properly enforced, together with much direct personal 
influence, these only can relieve us. 

It is our task, therefore, to undersLind the social problems and to 
make (hem clear to the people. Until we discover and remove the 
causes of poverty, we shall have a greater burden than our hearts can 
bear in relieving the suffering. 
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CHARITY ORGANIZATON. 

BY C. S. LOCH, 
SECRETARY OF THE CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY OF LONDON, ENG. 

A great deal of work has yet to be done in this department, where 
I have worked for a number of years. There are questions remain- 
ing which, in the perspective and proportion in which we see them, 
differ somewhat from the questions put before you here and now, 
but in regard to which we must rely on the same spirit, and in re- 
gard to most of which we must proceed on similar, methods. There 
are other speakers to follow me, and I fear to take too much time 
if I go into detail. In a matter like this, in which all our interests 
are centred, I may perhaps be inclined to consider points of detail 
as points of importance. I must ask your indulgence if I seem to 
lay too much stress upon what I consider important. It is with 
great pleasure that I am here to speak to you. It has been said 
that correspondence is like dried flowers, — you have to think a 
great deal about the words, imagine a great deal about the people, 
to bring life into your correspondence ; but here I can speak with 
you face to face about these matters of Charity Organization. 

I have always held that the mission of charity has been misunder- 
stood. I have said that our association represented the department 
to which the nation intrusted the constant work of national regener- 
ation. You know that in that class to which Mr. Ayres has referred 
there is a constant body which sifts down slowly to the bottom, — 
a body of persons doomed to become what we technically call ** un- 
civilized,** losing the restraints of family life and mutual inter- 
course which tend to keep us in place and brace us into goodness ; 
it is that body which sifts downwards, and it is my belief that the 
constant work of Charity Organization is to regenerate such, to 
keep them from falling (if not in our generation, then in the next) 
into a desperate and hopeless condition. As to my plans of work, 
I fear I may repeat in some measure what has already been said. 
Pardon me if I do. 

Our first duty is to inquire. We should try to be more and more 
careful in inquiry. People say, '* Why make so much work, asking 
so many questions, so and so and so ? Just get one or two facts, that 
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is enough." I think ail our experience has gone in just the oppo-J 
site direction. We should inquire not merely into "facts'" but into I 
possibilities of help. .About the individual is the group of the J 
family and the group of friends. You must ruly upon the natural J 
social growths that environ a person. There is a kind of blindness i 
in charily that will not inquire, a blindness to the real object and j 
purpose. Again and again, society, looking askance at the persot 
does not see how he is going down every day. The United States, 
which should be the fairest of nations, is often the very gutter 
nations to*day. See these charitable people, how they flit about like ' 
the birds of Niagara, flitting here and there. There is no con* 
tration, no purposf, no future result in view. A little bit of inquiry, 
soup tickets, or tickets of some sort, — and that is the end. If the 1 
inquiry has been worth anything at all, the applicant has been fol- I 
lowed up and the inquiry has been sulflcient Co know whether he I 
needs you again. 

Then, you will see that our next point is, the adequate assistance. J 
I will not lay stress upon that, but how are we to get it ? We say, 
" By co-operalion." What is your agent of co-operation ? A com 
mittee. But the object of the committee is to draw you togethei 
ladies and gentlemen, and get you to work in connection with the 
machinery of the office officials, like myself and others who are at 
your service. If that point is evaded, believe me. ail this inquiry, 
all the results, everjthing, is evaded. We want to bring together all i 
the imagination, all the intellect there is in the place, whether here | 
or in any other land. We must consult together. Vou degrade us I 
ufBcials if you ask us to simply act for you. It is not only that we 1 
agent or secretary, to be used in that sense, but that you are 1 
yiow-workers with us. You don't support the charity organiz 
lat you are supposed to support, unless you give thought to 
t your friends to work for it. It is not the office, it is not the I 
, it is not the adequate relief by itself. Those things are I 
[, unless you back them by solid public opinion, unless behind J 

! and you, gentlemen and ladies, are that army. 

I, again, as to our societies. I, for instance, interested in 

k of Charity Organization,— how am I to use it ? Suppose mem- I 

B of the committee are absent. There is no large force, no large ' 

ciat life behind. So far as lies with you, you make it impossible 

r US to get the help of other societies ; you make our work in that 
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direction of no effect. You are not educating yourselves as to the 
organization. You can not, in two or three years, learn the lessons 
that are to be learned. It is case work. 

We have before us a series of problems about the lives of the 
people we deal with, and very hard problems they are. By constant 
correspondence with one another we could teach one another and 
create knowledge and culture, lacking in the public mind, of how to 
assist other i5eople. It is a new social ability that has to be nour- 
ished and cherished amongst ourselves. There is no use in sup- 
posing that we can avoid the difficulties of the work and accept the 
large horizon of splendid possibilities for the future, if we are not 
willing to discipline ourselves in the daily work of forming our own 
judgment in these matters of guess work. The individual work is 
the only basis upon which organization can prosper. I have been 
trying to lay stress upon some of the distinctive marks of organiza- 
tion. There are many ways of stating principles. I tried to state 
them some years since. If you have no principles, you have no 
organization. You have no accepted line of action. These seem 
to us to be our leading principles, and perhaps I may be allowed to 
place them before you. There is really no work of charity that does 
not place the person benefited in self-dependence. If that is true, 
the administration of most of our charitable societies must be made 
accordingly. The forms of relief should be what would best pro- 
mote self-dependence. All aid, support, or relief, given without ref- 
erence to the home of the individual, is given at haphazard, and is 
injurious. Charity should abandon such relief. All means of pres- 
sure, such as fear of destitution, sense of true shame, influence of 
relatives, must be brought to bear and left to act upon the individ- 
ual. He must, as far as possible, be thrown upon his own resources. 
Furthermore, in deciding what relief or assistance should or should 
not be tendered, the family is the important consideration. Help 
in sickness or trouble should be cast, so far as possible, upon the 
family. The circumstances of each individual must be considered. 
Charity must consider them not as recipients of gifts, but as men 
and women whose standard of life has to be raised. The ^'charity" 
that fulfils the natural duties of others is an unkind wrong, — defect- 
ive charity. The charity that helps others to do their duty is the 
most genuine, as it is the most difficult charity. I have not time to 
give you instances of work done in this manner. I only tell you a 
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few points which I hope you will look upon as important. These 
poor families, — why should we spend such an amount of time upon 
them ? Behind these general principles there is an iinmense amount 
of business work to be done. 

There is no particular glory in being inaccurate, there is no 
special blessing I'pon not looking at and feeling the difficulties in 
a case, there is no glory in the mere handling of a large number of 
cases. The business side, the method of treatment, — there is the 
very essence of the problem. Therefore, this case work is only the 
branching of the central path of the whole Charity Organization. 
Through the committee, through the home, through the poor laws, 
through state relief (if you wish to use it), through the friendly visi- 
tor, — all these are methods for bringing about results. 

Organization is extending through the country. Every organiza- 
tion tends toward bringing all together, just as trade and commerce 
between England and America bring the two hearts together on the 
two shores with common interests. 

There is another point I wish to lay stress upon. Good men go 
through charity work in this department with us with eyes perpetually 
fixed on the larger objects, and frequently forget there is a necessity 
for looking down carefully at every step if the work they are engaged 
in is ta be properly done. Real charity shows only after the lapse of 
ten or twelve years, and the dusty books interest me because they 
are like corpses of the past by which I am enabled lo see the linea- 
ments of our ancestors. Unless our work goes down and deals with 
our population, deals with the plain men and women, it is altogether 
likely to pass into hopeless oblivion. It is extraordinary how small 
a thing will color the pursuits of men and women when they deal 
with one of our common people. What makes you care so much for 
sanitation f ll is because you realize that in a particular street diffi- 
culties arise for a particular family for want of proper sanitation; 
your intellectual power, your whole frame is stimulated. It is one of 
the best appeals that charity association can address to the world. 
It makes the thought of the nations seethe with new ideas. 

It is against the false form of charity that I wish to speak, if the 
bearing-rein is tightened, you can not teil a blooded horse from a two- 
penny screw. Sham charity is ready to tighten up the rein and make 
a two-penny screw look like a decent horse. Charity has gone all 
the lengths she can in this direction. It is for these Charity Organ- 
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izations to come down to method and not allow people to be deceived. 
I think we have the right to protest for the good of the coming gen- 
eration. I must say nothing has astonished me more than the way 
gifts have been bestowed. I hope the Charity Organizations will ap- 
peal to the nobler feeling, to something that reaches the deepest 
inner nature, and if we cultivate it in the right direction we can press 
to our end, and it will carry us through. 

One of the most sorrowful things of the past is that there has been 
so much clapping of hands over schemes. How often it happens 
somebody hits upon an idea, — brilliant to him, as it has been to some 
others. He goes and says : " Here is a new thing. I tried it last 
winter, and the results were splendid.** And straightway we all make 
great ado and try the thing, to see if we cannot adopt it. It is time 
to insert a check upon scientific experiments, especially in regard to 
the social growth of the nation. We are not working on the abstract, 
but on the self-consciousness of men and women. It is a most diffi- 
cult thing to do, most laborious, takes a great deal of time, — five, 
possibly ten years. Let us be very humble, let us give a long rein to 
our invention before we cry " Eureka ! " By all means let us work 
on from point to point, but let our persuasion be our strength. No 
trying of little by-ways that may be turned from as a child's toy, to the 
real work upon the cases and our persuasion. I have thought that 
clearer than many charitable appeals are those words of Sir Galahad, 
when in search of what we are all in search of, the Sangreal : 

" While thus he spoke, his eye 
Falling on mine, drew me 
With a power upon me, until I believed 
As he believed.** 

That seems to me to be the argument we should use, — that we 
should become one by reason of our common belief ; that argument, 
should make us one, the upraising of our brother to the better life ; 
to fight against this feature of a barbaric age which is our enemy, just 
as old King Arthur fought those hard barbaric foes which his Round 
Table was created to fight. And what shall our future be ? I want 
to specially lay stress upon this. I would ask all who are employed 
in Charity Organizations not to mind the theories with which they 
left college or school: let them be suspended in the air. It takes a 
long, long time to bring a theory from cloud-land into life. Leave 
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them suspended and do some work in the best way possible, ar 
they will secure from observation a foundation upon which the £11 
ure may be built. Octavta Hill and others learned their work i 
workers and in no other way. They did not spend their time 
words, but were observers. If you can get that power of observ 
tion on the subject in actual, daily work, in the right spirit, tl 
future is certain ; the work must grow, and Charity Oi^nizatic 
must prosper. Class and sect can have no part in Charity Orga: 
ization. We ignore them. What we shall ultimately have to do 
this, — and our work is not done until it is accomplished, — to dra 
tc^ether the workingmen and those who are rich, that they m; 
work side by side in relation to these cases of difficulty. Do m 
expect anything less, 1 ask. Believe me, that is true charity in 
very great sense which may draw all people together. I am sui 
there is no minister or clergyman but would wish in a practic 
object to see all help in common, that all should at least move tl 
world to prevent degeneracy, to relieve the distressed, if you mus 
— particularly the old,-^ but go one step farther ; we charitable pei 
pie hold the destiny of the nations, constantly reforming, to prevei 
national degeneracy. 



THE SCOPE AND INFLUENCE OF A CHARIT' 
ORGANIZATION SOCIETY. 

bv c. r. henderson, 

Essential Principles uf Charity Oruanization. 

The ideal of all forms of social organization is a certain concei 
tion of development and personality. The perfection of manhood 
the end of nature, and should be consciously apprehended by us e 
the goal of organized action. This implies the perfection of » 
men, since only in the community of the good can any individu; 
realize his best self. 
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Particular Principles Relating to Method. Economy of 

Creative Energy. 

The great peril of man is atrophy of power by disease. The 
most pathetic ruin is a palsied will. The biological condition of de- 
velopment is effort. The being which is fed without expense of 
effort becomes a parasite, and loses powers of locomotion and 
initiation. The worst thing about slavery was not the physical 
suffering it imposed, but the fact that it accustomed a people not 
to care for freedom and responsibility. If a man is dying from 
an opiate we must keep him walking, or he is lost. So we say 
"work rather than relief,'* not to diminish our own trouble and cost, 
but to save manhood. The Charity Organization is established to 
teach the public to respect the spiritual dignity of the poor. There 
is a profound scepticism abroad as to the value of a dependent person. 
There is a multitude of intelligent people who give always with the 
feeling that money and meat are the chief needs of the unfortunate. 
With such we insist on another motto, "Not alms, but a friend." 
A public which imagines that wealth will buy all goods needs edu- 
cation. Traditional charity methods have too frequently fostered 
the notion that a community can do its whole duty by ministering 
to the animal satisfactions of the hungry. A protest against this de- 
grading conception is still necessary. Charity organization methods 
lay emphasis on foresight and preventive adjustments. We do not 
claim that all poverty is preventable, but we know that much poverty 
is preventable. We have not exhausted the resource of provident 
charity. We have not developed all the effective energy of our pub- 
lic school system. Analysis of a tramp, pauper, or criminal popula- 
tion reveals immense forces, which have become anti-social because 
they were not directed to production. Hospitals and dispensaries 
heal the body and pauperize the soul, because no adequate plan of 
sick insurance is yet organized. There are cities where a selected 
class of dependants could avoid the annual appeal to the public 
officials if their income had been increased ten dollars during the 
summer. There ought to be in every community a society which 
might help to make summer care for winter, and day make provision 
for night ; and this not to spare the purses of the rich, but to 
hope and self-respect to the despairing and self-indulgent. 
Dught to be a society in every community which will collect th< 
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about the causes of pauperism and crime, and lay them before the pub- 
lic until social opinion is alert and vigorous. But when material relief 
is necessary, it should be quick, kind, and adequate. /Uler all our 
preventive methods there will be those who must be sheltered and 
fed. We cannot leave them to perish. We must at least bury them, 
lest their dead bodies poison the air. Charity organization stands 
for speedy and sufficient aid. It is the mortal enemy of scraps and 
doles of help. It resists the iniquitous custom of sending a poor 
fellow on from door to door to beg in public until the sense of shame 
is dead forever. It has often been demonstrated that this demoral- 
izing method of a chaotic society is not necessary. Swift as an 
angel from heaven should charity go when called by helpless need. 
But such ready and complete aid cannot be provided without effi- 
cient organization. 

EssE\]iAL Element.s of the Structure of the Society for 
AssociATiNc, Charities. 

The machinery of organization must be directed to its ends: (1) 
The voluntary associations of persons who hold common principles 
and are willing to work for them. (2) An expert secretary who has 
knowledge, wisdom, and experience. Here is a field for a new pro- 
fession. Its first members must have the courage of pioneers, the 
learning of scholars, and the devotion of missionaries. They must 
have thick skins and be able to shed the fiery darts of ignorant criti- 
cism. They must believe in the future of principles which are not 
understood in the present. They must be able, like prophets, to live 
on crusts and hopes. (3) The central office must provide for inves- 
tigation, regisirqtidn, and information. (4) In larger places there 
must be a corps of paid visitors for the work of investigation. (5) 
Conferences of friendly visitors are needed to inspire, to instruct, to 
select, and to console. (6) Public conferences should be maintained 
for the education of the community in the theory and practice of 
philanthropy, in each community these are essential elements, but 
the lield for inventive genius has no wider realm for daring and ad- 
venturous experiment. Conditions vary endlessly and put the re- 
sourceful man upon his mettle with varied crises. 
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The Social Function of the Association of Charities. 



The Charity Organization Society is absolutely essential, especially 
in America, to secure the best results of public charity, — county, 
township, or municipal. No living person can foretell the future of 
public outdoor relief. We must deal with it as a fact, probably a 
very persistent custom, since it is embodied in usages and in law. 
We may learn from the experience of Germany. Perhaps the " Elber- 
feW system of municipal charities is the best in the world. It is 
centralized ; the books are honestly and carefully kept ; the super- 
vision is expert and scientific. A corps of unpaid visitors study indi- 
vidual cases with vast outlay of personal care and toil ; and yet the 
German charity workers are callmg for further organization. There 
is no way of preventing generous individuals, societies, and churches 
from assisting their poor and neighbors. This co-operation is neces- 
sary even under the best municipal administration ; but our American 
system is not the best. I do not think we shall ever know just how 
bad it is, for many things happen which the actors are not anxious 
to have on record or publish in reports. Thus we shall always need 
a voluntary association to meet new conditions as they arise, to try 
experiments before making a scheme part of a general plan, and for 
dealing with the most delicate and unusual cases of distress. For 
many years to come the association will find the study of the recipi- 
ents of public outdoor relief one of its most vital and difliicult prob- 
lems. It has been generally understood that the outdoor paupers 
are outside the pale of hope. When a church or benevolent society 
has exhausted its means and patience, these persons are given over 
to the public authorities and then abandoned ; but that method will 
not endure investigation and reflection. Difficult as is the task, we 
may not flinch from it. Who shall say that any class of human be- 
ings should be thus abandoned by all who seek to restore hope and 
ambition ? 

The Charity Organization Society works for the same ends as 
those of the labor organizations. The wage earners of this country 
have two great forms of organization, the trades unions and the l)e- 
nevolent orders. These men are inspired by a horror and dread of 
dependence ; and it has often been said that so far as laborers are 
organized there is no pauper problem. This repugnance to charitv 
is sometimes misdirected, and it often leads *^ workingmen " to mis- 
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^^^Bnterpret those who call themselves "charity workers"; but the dis- 
^^B^fike for any social treatment which suggests inferiority and servile 
'' dependence is a noble trait, and a bulwark against the rising tide of 

pauperism and crime. 

The association of charities seeks to cultivate this independent, 
inanly, democratic sentiment, the hope of a staFwari, sound and vig- 
orous people. This society lends its influence to all genuinely demo- 
efforts to improve industrial methods, to direct the movements 
if thrift, to protect the weak and defenceless against injustice, and to 
le working of schools, courts, and public boards. It seeks 
J multiply the agencies of sanitation ; lo promote the public health; 
3 lay bare the weakening and tainting customs which destroy health 
1 life. The records of these societies are full of arguments for 
ial reforms, and the testimony of their friendly visitors often 
■rouses legislators and newspapers and pulpits to speak for the 
Foiceless. Surely the labor organizations will find reason to come 
^ose to us. On the other hand, we must recognize the wage-earner 
r fellow-worker rather than as a dependant. 
The society is a valuable assistant to the Church. It knows no 
I sect. It knows humanity. This society, acting for all the population 
and for all the institutions of culture, is especially helpful to the 
Church ; fa) In the discovery of need. Love is seeking sorrow. 
Those who are comfortable wish to know where misery dwells. The 
igents of this association open their records and locate the deslitu- 
(bj In the supplying of information on which a judgment can 
e based. A society which works for the entire city can secure far 
phore knowledge than is possible for any particular church to secure 
without co-operation. Ignorant giving is cruelty, (c) It leaches 
[tligious workers the best methods of beneficence. In these days of 
Ipecialization there must be a society which can keep the ministry 
nformed about the most successful ways of doing good, ^d) It 
^omotes the unity of the churches in practical goodness, which is 
^e common bond in spite of the unavoidable differences about intel- 
(tctual creeds and forms of polity. Unity and harmony are power. 
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■ we learn to understand each other, to become 
id less selfish. Of all the forms of selfishness 
orld, ecclesiasticism, which regards the Church as 
:tion and striving, is the basest and most malign. 
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we oome to see that it is only one institution among many which are 
working for the kingdom of God ; when we realize that the prayer 
of Jesus that we ** all might be one that the world may believe " can 
best be answered when we unite to do his loving will, — then the 
glory of Jehovah is near to us ; the kingdom of heaven has come 
down from God to earth. Then shall he wipe all tears from their 
eyes. 



FRIENDLY VISITING. 

BY MARY E. MCDOWELL, 
OF THE CHICAGO UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT. 

Mr. Ayres asked me to say a little about friendly visiting, — not 
because I have been a success, I have not. When I hear all that the 
friendly visitors say about it, I feel that I have done nothing but 
have a series of failures. I think Mr. Ayres asked me to talk about 
this, because our settlement occasionally has a kind of conference of 
friendly visitors from all parts of town come into our neighborhood. 
If they meet with difficulties, if they cannot find a person, if they are 
puzzled about anything, they will drop in and talk it over in a very 
friendly way ; and not only among ourselves, but with those friendly 
visitors, we sometimes feel like saying, *' Let us give it all up and go 
back to the Relief and Aid Societies.'' This training of people while 
we are training ourselves is a tremendous problem. Once a friendly 
visitor said, " I am perfectly willing to clothe and feed these people, 
but I must confess that I must look upon them as just so many ani- 
mals." It is very hard to put up with her; and yet even she is hav- 
ing a change of mind through constantly beginning over, — the 
constant seeing of people who are so patient with her and her 
friends. The patience of the poor, what they have to put up with 
in us ! Sometimes we feel like turning all outsiders out and just 
trying in our own small way to get along, even if some peoj^lc are 
hungry, and even doing without those things we know those persons 
from outside are so able to bring in. You remember when Marcella 
started that tragic night to go and stay with Manda Hurd, whose 
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husband was to be executed the next day, how her mother turned 
to her and said, ■' It seems to me that woman would Uke to be in sol- 
itude " ? And yet Marcella would go and stay all night, spite of the 
fact that Manda Hurd said she would rather have one of her own 
flesh and blood. We think o( the poor, somehow, as differing from 
us ; we want to elevate them, and insist upon being like Marcella. 

So I feel that the first thing for us is to "take this sacrifice of 
service for humanity." It can not be taken lightly if we think of it 
in its deepest sense; it means taking the real "flesh and blood," 
and we find we must go slow and prepare ourselves. Before I went 
to live so near these people, 1 must confess I sailed often into a 
house and told them to "clean up " in the most righteous manner. 
I don't know whether I am demoralized because I live in smoke and 
dirt, but I find it very hard to ask them to clean up now. 1 look 
upon dirt now as a very small evil compared with other things. The 
tragedies in iheir lives are so very great. When people live in two 
small rooms, perhaps with a good many children, with soot, and oil, 
and coal that seems lo be filled with tallow; and when I see how 
the smoke comes into our own rooms, and we find it so expensive to 
keep them clean, you cannot wonder that when we go to sec a neigh- 
bor who, perhaps, in the kindness of her heart, has allowed all the 
children in the neighborhood to come and play in her one little room, 
and the children running in and out and having a very delightful 
time, and the house is very dirty, and Mrs. O'Reiliey very apolo- 
getic, we look above those things. We see the dirt and feel sorry 
for it, and we hope it will be cleaned up and in better condition next 
time. 1 have been very discouraged about myself, and my inability 
to tell people to clean up. I can't do it. When I try to apply some 
of that "moral force" Mr. Ayres has spoken of, somehow 1 don't 
know how. 

Another instance of friendly visiting : 
with most beautiful children, bright a 
saw a more picturesque group. The v 
the neighborhood where there were i 
themselves on their intelligence, that ' 
mitted to stay along, right in that c 



: there was a colored woman 
i could be. I think I never 
Oman's husband died; and in 
university people, who prided 
woman and children were per- 
munity, and become more and 



more paupers (perhaps they wanted her, so they could have the pies 
sure of looking at and talking about her). They never did anythin 
really valuable for her. She was given twelve dollars for a Christma 
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present and she took every one of those children down and had their 
photographs taken. She was found fault with, but it seems to me it 
was the community that should have been blamed. She was proud 
of her handsome children, and she never had an opportunity before 
to have their pictures. 

We need to think of these people as brothers and sisters, because 
God is our Father and their Father, although it is sometimes very 
unpleasant and very hard to go among them. We do not just 
want to clothe the body for to-day, we want them to learn self-re- 
spect and family pride, to try to raise their character ; and if we give 
anything we want to do it with that aim in view. If we go to them 
with those higher gifts that we are able to bestow, believing that 
this man, woman or family needs the gift of beauty, of education, of 
pleasure, of an outing, of our own hospitality, and if we would not 
only call upon them but ask them to call upon us and expect them 
to do it, even going so far as to say, I lunch at such an hour and shall 
expect you, do you suppose pauperism would grow under such 
friendship as that ? It could not and it does not. I believe a friend 
who does that reciprocal kind of friendly visiting is developing a 
kind of relationship that will not be artificial ; and the result will be 
that even if we give alms it will be like those things that come to us 
from our better-off relatives, who, you know, send us clothes that 
they do not care to wear longer, or cannot wear longer in their sur- 
roundings, because they can afford to get new and finer ones. But if 
such a cousin looks down upon me in the least as a poor inferior 
cousin, I think I would have a very different feeling. 

When Kingsley was asked what influence had made him the man 
he was, he answered, "I had a friend." We sometimes think of 
this relationship as artificial, but it need not be. Everything de- 
pends on the philosophy with which we start out. Perhaps we don't 
formulate that philosophy, but there must be the feeling that down 
underneath is the common relationship, that the difference between 
us is only the result of development by God's grace and not by any 
special virtue of our own. I feel that I am only working these 
things out myself, in a small way, and am experimenting. I think 
organized charity has a great responsibility in the matter of friendly 
visitors, but I do believe there are good materials in the association. 
We have a good many cases of the erratic where there must be 
training, and if the organization of charities does not train them, we 
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shall just go on doing hysterical, erratic work, with perhaps halE tl 
population receiving relief, — degrading, nul only to the poor, but 
you and me. We want to get together, as Mr. Henderson says, .ii 
have the best thing that we can at this time ; but don't let us alk 
it to get fossilized, as I suppose Charity Organization, like any oth 
organization can, II will be, unless there is the friendly visitii 
that comes in, fresh and njcw every time, to make the old lif e fre 
and new and ever growing. 



THE FRIENDLY VISITOR. 



BV MKS. L. 
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Friendly visiting is a step in the right direction. Perhaps a 
may say, " It is only a step " ; but it matters much that it is forwai 
and not back. Listen to an old French proverb: "La distan 
vaut rien ; ce n'est que le premier pas qui coflte," — " The distan 
amounts to nothing: it is only the first step that costs." "C'est 
premier pas qui coflte," — "It is [he first step that costs." Whi 
this first costly step has been taken, progress is possible. There 
no more fumbling in the dark for the keyhole. It is found. Tl 
door is open. Opportunity and responsibility stand hand in hai 
upon the threshold. There is no more blind work for results th 
are pitiful failures. If only the good and prosperous people in tl 
world, the people with warm hearts and tender sympathies, could s 
the open door, and enter in, a better day would surely dawn ; b 
most of them are like the Blind Spinner,^ they feel at best only t; 
small segment of the woof of life that passes through their D^ 
loom, and are unaware of the whole design. 

The problems that we discuss to-day are tlie same old throbbii 
questions that have always agitated honest souls ; and we are cc 
strained to say, "There is nothing new under the sun," I'la 
evolved his Ideal Republic half a thousand years before the Chr 
tian era, and More's Utopia was born in a far-away lime of c< 
ruption and ignorance. To the present we owe a well-directed, cc 
centrated eftorl to help the poor and weak and submerged out 
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their helplessness, and place them upon a solid footing, to lead them 
from darkness into light. 

Friendly visiting is merely establishing human relations between 
man and man. There is no badge, no uniform, no herald. It is 
what one person, with more light and a firmer foothold, may do for 
his less favored brother. It is work for everybody. It requires no 
capital. The man with two talents need not wrap them in a napr 
kin : he may make his investment here, and multiply it an hundred- 
fold. Even in its most highly organized form, only two obligations 
are laid upon the friendly visitor. He must be a person with a will- 
ing heart, with tact, perseverance, and sympathy, who will promise 
to accept and perform the duties of the order. This is not work for 
a day. The friendly visitor enlists for life. To such persons the 
Charity Organization Society presents the name and address of one 
poor family who has applied either to the Charit)' Organization So- 
ciety or to the city for material relief, — a member of the dependent 
class, — and bids the visitor go to this family, not as an agent or 
representative of the Charity Organization Society, even in the re- 
motest sense. Connection with the organization is not to be men- 
tioned, and no reports of this work should appear in the public press. 
The visitor should go as a personal yr/W///, to enter into the house- 
hold life, to discover its needs, its weak points and possibilities ; to 
advise, encourage, and suggest ; to lend a hand wherever it is needed, 
but never to hinder or hamper his work by doling out money, food, 
or raiment. It is his work to give that which is finer than the things 
that perish with the using. This means slow, steady, untiring, 
often painfully discouraging work. It demands a thorough personal 
acquaintance with the family. The visits must be made over and 
over again. This is not merely an investigation of conditions. The 
design of friendly visiting is not sociological research : it is con- 
structive work. 

The other obligation — and let it be borne in mind that it is of 
equal value — is the regular attendance upon the semimonthly 
meeting of the conference of friendly visitors, where they may meet 
the committee and friends of the work, present reports of their sev- 
eral families, bring out all the lights and shades of their experience, 
consider further practical plans and methods, encourage and help 
each other, hear inspiring messages from some who have thoui^ht 
wisely along these lines, and kindle fresh enthusiasm. 'J'heory niav 
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ispiration from practice, practice welcome direction from 
neorj'. These sessions should have the privacy and seclus' 
femily gathering. This is no star chamber. But banish the re- 
lortcrs: what is said and done must be su/> rosa. Nothing can give 
tolidarity and coherence to the work of friendly visiting so well as 
tamest, intelligent, sympathetic conference. This is a work that 
:velops and unfolds before us vistas undreamed of. An ideal con- 
Brence may be hard to find, but without question the principle is 
E right one. Friendly visiting is the work for the individual, and 
each one has his own personal contribution, the story of his own 
effort and experience to present to the conference. 

The principle of charity is as old as time. Confucius and the Rig- 
proclaimed it. Saint Paul declared that charity was the 
reatest thing in the world. Saint Anthony sold all that he had and 
: poor, which might m.ean more or less. There was a 
poor tax in Athens, and even the savages upon our own Western 
plains cared for their weak and suffering; but this was spasmodic, 
sporadic, indiscriminate, often cruelly mistaken work. It has re- 

I lined for organized charity to direct us in the application of the 
Inciple. 
We are accustomed to give credit to Elberfeld, in Germany, for 
M establishing ihe work of friendly visiting, placing it under mu- 
:ipal control, and setting in operation a system that should revolu- 
nize traditions. But we find that in the wealthy and intellectual 
city of Hamburg, late in the eighteenth century, a desolating plague 
called the attention of the burgomasters to the needs and abuses of 
poverty. For half a century men like Busch, Klopstock, and Less- 
;, had worked away at the great problems of relieving need and 
uucing beggary until in 1801 there was developed a plan known 
I the Hamburg Institution, of which wonderful results are lold. 
Biphlets setting forth the idea of the Hamburg Institution were 
I broadcast all over Europe; and to this source can be directly 
:ed wide-spread movements like the Elberfeld system, so justly 
tebrated. the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, and the work of 
fendty visiting practically developed in Boston, Baltimore, t'leve- 
pd, and other American cities. John Moriey characterized this 
Eat humanitarian revival of the latter half of the eighteenth cen- 
1 undivided love of our fellows, steadfast faith in human 
F, Steadfast search after justice, and finn aspiration toward im- 
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Friendly visiting in Europe is a municipal requirement, a civic 
honor. In our own land it is a voluntary service ; but the end 
sought is the same, — to relieve the world of its burden of crime and 
poverty, to help the helpless to help themselves, to banish slums, to 
break down the barriers between social extremes, to rescue the 
perishing. 

All work for charity must be Christian. It is inspired by love to 
God and love to man. It is an assertion of human brotherhood, 
and this lightens the labor. A little girl was carrying a heavy child 
across the mud and mire of a city's crowded streets. A pitying 
• stranger looked down upon her, and said, " Poor little one, how 
heavy he is ! " But the little girl looked up with a radiant face, and 
said : ** Heavy ! why, he's my brother." Much has been said about 
the church universal. Pope and prelate, bishop and council, have 
formulated their several creeds ; but in friendly visiting we find the 
church universal in active operation. Here all men are brothers. 
After all, hearts are alike in spite of conditions. How are we better 
than they, with the same bringing up ? Do we not have the same 
" diseases, accomplishments, and sins " ? Fine linen and royal 
purple and rags all tattered and torn clothe the same humanity. 
Truly, ** the microbe is a social leveller." " As in water face answer- 
eth to face, so the heart of man to man." 

How to give wisely and well is a serious question. We can offer 
our dimes and dollars, our cast-off garments and the crumbs from 
our feasts, with a readier grace than the richer gift of ourselves. It 
is against tradition to turn the hungry beggar from our door. We 
would far rather fill his basket with cold pieces, but good sense and 
experience declare that by our misguided charity we are fostering 
pauperism. Lend him your brains, your time, your thought, and he 
will no longer be a beggar at your door. 

I have said the friendly visitor must be a person of tact. Poverty 
is full of guile. It is easier to slide down grade to Avernus than to 
scale Olympian heights. Poverty is sinuous. It courts disguise. 
It loves to masquerade. The days have passed when hideous physi- 
cal deformities were paraded before the gaze of a shuddering public 
upon our broad highways, as a plea for alms ; but the same spirit 
lives under a more subtle guise. For example, a young man be- 
came a cripple, — no more football, no more long jumps, no more 
forced marches and grand parades. For him life had serious limi- 
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' tatiuns ; but experience has shown ihal many a man may stump 
,V_* through the world on one foot, and earn an honest livelihood, while 
'"• head and heart and hand are strong. What did this one do? He 
begged from door to door for money to buy a wooden leg. He 
found it very easy, and bo he went on soliciting from a tender- 
hearted public unlimited wooden legs. There was a fascination in 
it, but here was degeneralion : he had branded himself a beggar. 

Again, a young man with a frank, guileless face and a fine phy- 
sique presented from house to house a plea for charity. He had 
lost both hands. As he unveiled the still open and tender wounds, 
his undisguised helplessness made its own appeal. It touched a 
chord of spontaneous but unreasoning sympathy. Comfortable 
meals were spread before him. Wholesome food was fed to him. 
Gold and silver lined his pockets. There was a mysterious friend 
around the corner who always failed to appear when he was sum- 
moned. Grown unwary by success, it was plain at last that the 
poor fellow was making capital of his sore misfortune, deluding 
warm-hearted women and clear-headed financiers, and framing some 
new romance to account for his sad fate with each new victim. The 
world was before him. He could only e.xhaust one field to fly to 
pastures new. Here are opportunities for the exercise of the prin- 
ciple of friendly visiting. The poor fellow with or without a wooden 
leg could be directed to some legitimate self-supporting work, and 
braced up to do it ; and for the other, in his great misfortune, 
humanity owed him a shelter and an opportunity for mental and 
moral expansion. Inasmuch as mind is superior to matter, there 
might yet be some service for him to do in the world. These may 
be extreme cases. They serve to point a moral. The married 
vagabond is always with us, and he is a hard nut to crack, He is 
mainly an idle, worthless fellow, a calamity to his own household 
and a pest to die community. The visitor is between Scylla and 
Charybdis in m honest effort to protect his family from suffering, 
and compel the worthless fellow to be a man among men, self- 
respecting and self-supporting. The good sense and tact of ihe 
friendly visitor must grapple wiih the situation. Medical science 
has put to practical use the method of skin-grafting and blood 
infusion. Friendly visiting furnishes an exact parallel. The visitor 
must pour the clarified wine of his own life '■ 
veins. He must heal his wounds with t 
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The most direct and practical way to secure a band of friendly I 
visitors is through the local churches. An audience with the differ- 
ent clergymen of the city was sought in Grand Rapids, resulting in 
a gathering numerically small, but eminently representative. 

The platform of Christian charity is broad enough for every man. 
Ritualist and Romanist, Christian and Jew, Methodist and Salva- 
tionist, may unite in this work, and be all the better for doing it. i 
The plans and methods of friendly visiting were presented and freely I 
discussed. From each pastor was secured a list of pledged visitors, 
making at the inception of this work a company of about seventy. 
In some of the larger cities, where friendly visiting has been longer 
established, many times this number are enlisted. This naturally i 
brought together a great variety of experience and sentiment, t 
actly what was needed to organize a successful band of visiloi 

Friendly visitors are generally women. Work demanding sym- 
pathy and patience naturally comes to them ; but a man's hand an 
voice and knowledge of the ways of the world are often needed, an 
the work makes a strong appeal to young men and maidens. T 
each friendly visitor the Charity Organization Society presented a | 
statement of the conditions of the family he was asked to visit, the 
number of members, iheir ages, and a general view of the situation; 
and with this introduction he was left to his own tact, sympathy, and | 
perseverance. Let the value of the semi-monthly conference be 
again emphasized. Here is co-operation. The visitors need train- 
ing. Old ideas of charity are ingrained, The sociological discus- 
sions of the present are full of fresh interest. A sweet song is a 
inspiration, Literature is a mine of wealth. A short programme, 
in addition to the visitor's reports, will make the conference a help 1 
and an attraction. 

How shall the visitor begin ? The ways are manifold, — -the chil- ] 
dren, the weather, the conditions of the family. One busy school- 
teacher invited her poor old woman to visit her upon her one half- 
holiday, while they talked over patchwork, A thrifty housekeeper 
carried to her poorer neighbor across the street the scrapings from 
the table to feed the chickens. In homely, common ways an e 
trance may be made. 

What are the results of friendly \isiling ? To the visitor, first of a 
there is infinite gain. The stream will never rise higher than its j 
source. No man can help his neighbor to be a better man than he 
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is himself. More than any other form of service, this develops per- 
sonal character. Let the visitor give himself lavishly, and his own 
life will be a miracle of flower and fruit. There is no higher type of 
the friendly visitor than the Lord himself, who came among us to 
give light and life, and to give it more abundantly, to bid the lame 
man to run, the blind man to open his eyes and read, the deaf man 
to unstop his closed ears and listen to the wonderful words of life. 
This exactly anticipates the work of the friendly visitor. 

Over and above all other qualiflcations there must be first a will- 
ing mind. This is a voluntary service. It beckons to its ranks men 
of wealth, of brain and character. 

" God can never make man's best 
Without best men to help him.'* 

When William Morris chose to be a friend to labor rather than 
poet laureate of England, he entered the ranks of friendly visiting. 

What is the gain to the families? A chronic invalid has been 
taught the simple laws of hygiene, a pitiful disorder cured, and life 
made sweet and wholesome. A poor old woman, crippled and help- 
less, has been encouraged to revive a long-forgotten industry, and 
knit some lace, which her visitor sold. An idle, loafing boy, depend- 
ent upon his mother, has been compelled to earn his own living. 
These and many others. 

We are told that the elements of a well-rounded character are 
health, knowledge, sociability, taste, and righteousness. To produce 
a world of just such people must be the object of the friendly visitor, 
then there will be an upward trend. The convict's dress will be 
folded and laid aside, for there will be no one to wear it. Prison 
doors will be unbarred, for the cells will be empty. Almshouses will 
be closed, for there will be no more poor. But this is a vision. 
Meanwhile friendly visiting is a step in the right direction. It folds 
within it, as the germ in the seed, all the elements of the social set- 
tlement idea. It is a social settlement in embryo. 
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when that privilege was revoked by the Traffic Association because 
of the alleged misuse of the same privilege in other cities. The 
board pays for medicines used by the city physicians in patients' 
homes, and it provides for burials in the potter's field on the poor 
farm. If burial occurs elsewhere, the board will bear no part of 
the expense. Rent is paid for no one. Shoes and clothing are 
occasionally given, but not to an amount exceeding an average of 
$2.00 per month. Not more than IJ2.50 worth of either food or 
fuel is given in one order ; and no more than one order of the 
same sort is given in a month, and then only to those who have a 
residence of one year or more. All articles issued by the board are 
purchased from the lowest responsible bidders. 

During 1895 food and fuel were issued to the value of $8,36o» 
Considering the above, and the larger statements made by most 
such bodies, it seems strange that in 1878, in the dead of winter, 
the city of Brooklyn ceased outdoor relief without increasing suffer- 
ing or the burdens of other charities, and that the next year Phila- 
delphia tried the same experiment with the same result. We have 
reason to wonder why so few cities have followed that course, espe- 
cially as one authority says that "outdoor relief is as catching as 
small-pox, and almost as deadly." And a Philadelphia authority 
says, ** Cut off outdoor relief, and you have cut the tap-root of the 
noxious tree of pauperism." Nevertheless, the fact of public relief is 
not optional with the Board of Control. Public relief may be un- 
necessary ; but, while it exists, it should be conducted on the best 
known principles. Accordingly, it is the duty and intention of the 
board to accomplish the largest amount of good with the least nec- 
essary expenditure of public funds. Distress caused by emergen- 
cies must somehow be relieved, and disagreeable people should 
sometimes have continued relief in their homes. How best to aid 
without pauperizing is the problem. Pauperism is a disease, and 
its cure should actuate all charitable effort. Outdoor relief often 
produces pauperism ; but it is held responsible for much pauperism 
with which it is left to deal, although it had small part in its develop- 
ment. 

One chief objection to public relief is removed in St. Paul, since 
by the method of its appointment the acts of the board are out of 
politics. In fact, the occasional applications made through public 
officials receive the same treatment that is accorded any other ap- 
plication. 
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valuable to ihe recipient. Jokes are dangerous, but a simple one 
that doesn't hurt anybody's feelings is not 3 bad thing occasionally 
to dispel the gloom which is likely to hang heavy over a poorhouse. 
Knock on the doors of the inmates' rooms before entering. The 
kind of a superintendent I am dealing with here would never use 
profane or vulgar language in his intercourse with inmates. So I 
need not stop to condemn those practices, though they deserve the 
severest possible condemnation. Do not encourage any advances 
toward familiarity on the part of the inmates. It may be staled that 
the slightest encouragement in this direction will be speedily taken 
advantage of. When .1 visit a poor asylum, and hear the inmates 
address the superintendent as " John " or " Bill," I know without fur- 
ther investigation that discipline in that institution is not what it 
should be. Not long ago I helped a co^mty get rid of a poor asylum 
superintendent. He was a good-hearted man, and his wife was a 
good woman. Dut the inmates in speaking to them called him 
"Jack" and her "Mariar." There was the general looseness of 
affairs which this would indicate, and they had to go. 

Second, be kind, but firm as a rock. Let your hand be steel, but 
cover it with the proverbial velvet glove. The people in your care 
must understand that you will not issue an order or make a rule 
until you are certain you are right; and, when the order or rule is 
made, they must know that it is to be obeyed to the letter. They 
will try a good many experiments before they will be convinced of 
these things, and will make trouble for you; but in time they will 
accept you on your own conditions, and respect you for your firm- 
ness. A caution should be dropped in right here against making 
too many rules. The thing may be very easily overdone. If you 
have a great many rules, you are likely to find that you will have to 
make frequent exceptions to them, or, in other words, permit them 
to be violated in special cases. When you begin that, you might 
almost as well abolish them at once. A lot of rules, too, tend to 
make the asylum too much like a machine. It is absolutely necev 
sary to have system and order, but you must allow yourself enough 
latitude to make special regulations for special cases. A rule that 
would be easy for nine inmates to obey might be a serious hardship 
or injustice to the tenth. Each inmate has his own individuality; 
and, if this fact is not recognized, the superintendent and inmate will 
both be in hot water much of the time. 
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Third, be systematic. Every poor asylum inmate should be em- 
ployed at something, if he has wit enough to understand simple in- 
structions or strength to go about. The work need not be heavy. 
Gauge it to the person who is to do it. When you find that an in- 
mate can do a certain piece of work, let him have that particular 
thing for his regular duty, and hold him responsible for it. He will 
then not have to be constantly looked after, will feel contented and 
easy in knowing exactly what is required of him, and will become 
more useful because constant practice will train him. The superin- 
tendent, being to a certain extent relieved of the care of this inmate, 
will have more time for other affairs, and will know where to fix the 
blame if this particular work is neglected. Idiots of the lowest 
grade, with some careful assistance at the beginning, may some- 
times be made very faithful and useful by this plan of management. 
I do not know of any kind of institution, public or private, in which 
disorder and confusion are so prone to flourish and so hard to pre- 
vent as in poorhouses. 

Fourth, you will have to meet and in some manner dispose of 
the sex problem very soon after you take charge of the asylum. 
The system which places paupers of both sexes under the same 
roof probably has been the indirect cause of more trouble to superin- 
tendents than any other difficulty which has to be solved. There 
are times when it almost seems necessary to remove the velvet glove 
from the hand of steel in dealing with the relations of the sexes in 
the asylums. The low and vicious tendencies of many of the 
paupers, both male and female, are vivified and excited by this prox- 
imity ; and enough ingenuity is expended in planning evil to earn an 
honest livelihood for the schemers, if turned in proper channels. 
The proper separation of the sexes twenty-four hours every day is 
essential to good discipline. 

Fifth, let your government be quiet, steady, certain. Don't get 
excited under annoyance, not even under exasperation. Don't en- 
force orders and rules rigidly one day, and allow them to be violated 
with impunity the next. Tell the inmates the strict truth at all 
times. It may hurt in some cases, but not so badly as it will if it 
comes later, and gives the lie to what you have previously said. 
Don't allow profane language among the inmates. Give attention to 
the food on the inmate's table. Cleanliness and decent cookin<j^ and 
appetizing serving do not cost anything extra. Even variety and 
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some vegetables and fruits in suason are inexpensive and wortli 
more than they cost in the contentment and gixid will which they 
inspire in the inmates. Insist on scrupulous cleanliness high and 
low. Scrub the floors, scrub the furniture, scrub the people. 
Whether we live well or ill is much a matter of habil. It is tlie 
same with paupers. Require right living of them. It will be hard 
at first, and they will complain bitterly, and say ugly things about 
you. In a little while habit will get hold of them, and they will fall 
into the right way and be content. 

Finally, to sum it all up, let the superintendent be the kind of 
man I have described, let him carefully consider the su^estions 
which I have made and a thousand others which will make them- 
selves, then let him act according to his own judgment, and there is 
every reason to believe that he will succeed. ^^ 



THE RELATION OF MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY 
CHARITIES TO THE COMMONWEALTH. H 



" The term ' Commonwealth ' is applied to governments which are 
considered free or popular. The word signifiea strictly the common 
good or happiness." 

The relation of municipal and county charities to the common 
good or happiness of the citizens of this great republic is a vital 
point which should engage the minds of all thinking men and women. 
It seems clear that reforms in municipal affairs must be the starting- 
point for reforms in county and State, so it is manifestly the duty of 
each citizen to know the conditions which surround the candidates 
for office in his municipality. 

With the education of the tax-payer there will come about a purer 
administrative system, which will inevitably result in the tax-payer's 
seeking for a purer form of government for the whole ; and this edu- 
cation in municipal affairs will show its effect in every branch qf_ 
county. State, or national government. 
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Each year in different sections of this republic we find that the 
public ask for and demand better and purer administration of mu- 
nicipal affairs, and the result of this is found in the better manage- 
ment of the tax-payer's charities. 

Each year money is being more wisely appropriated for the sup- 
port of the dependants, defectives, and paupers and criminals ; and 
sentimentalism, which does not look to the ultimate good of the 
recipient, is fast disappearing. All this has been the outcome to a 
great extent of the meeting together in general conference of the 
men and women who are working along the same lines ; and, as an 
outcome of this influence, the application of individual methods ap- 
proved by the majority is bringing about great results in the man- 
agement of the classes of persons above mentioned. 



The Tax-payer's Charities. 

Very few tax-payers realize the meaning and responsibility which 
attach to the above term. Charity is that disposition of the heart 
which inclines men to think favorably of their fellow-men and to do 
them good, and it must necessarily consist of a liberality in judging 
men and their actions. In this lies the responsibility which should 
commend itself to the minds of all rightly disposed tax-payers, when 
considering in all its aspects the tax-payer's charities and the proper 
use of appropriated moneys, guarding alike the recipient and the tax- 
payer. No moneys should be spent in pauperizing the recipient : 
this would be also wasting the tax- payer's money. It is the duty of 
each city, county, and State, to take care of its defectives and de- 
pendants ; but it is also their duty to do this in such a way as to pre- 
vent the increase of this class in the community. 

The following are a few suggestions that will help to remedy the 
indiscriminate, unwise, and improper use of the tax-payer's money for 
public charities 

First, in every city let all able-bodied persons support themselves. 

Second, let the better class of citizens show the respect that is due 
to all self-supporting persons, and, further, assist those persons in 
obtaining employment. 

Third, let the educational advantages be of the best, and include 
industrial training and the kitchen and kindergarten. 
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Fourth, in the management of the various institutions supported 
by the tax-payer let the best known methods be adopted. Simple 
methods, cleanliness, and work for all should be the aim of managers 
of such institutions. 

Fifth, let all persons wiio are able to do so take care of their aged 
and infirm relatives, and the almshouses be used only by persons 
who have no one to care for them. In most of the States of the 
Union this has been regulated by law; but the enforcement of this 
law has been found difficult to accomplish, because commitments to 
the almshouses are used by politicians to gain votes, by relieving the 
young of the support of aged and infirm relatives. If the alms- 
houses of the country were closed, and the few who should be prop- 
erly taken care of by the tax-payers placed in private charitable 
institutions, good results would be shown at once. 

Sixth, let there be proper care of dependent and defective 
children. I would urge an industrial education for these waifs in a 
State manual school, which shall give them a school-book education 
and a tliorough industrial training, making of the boys blacksmiths, 
carpenters, and artisans, and helping the girls to fill properly their 
places in life. A poorhouse school with the title pauper is not a fit 
place for the young. In all reformatory work it is with the children 
we must begin. If we prevent contamination by association, we 
have taken a long step in the direction of reform. 

Seventh, let there be the universal adoption of the probation 
system and the indeterminate sentence. Many grave and serious 
questions have arisen in regard to the care and punishment of the 
refractory classes. The lack of work in 
serious evil. Idle prisoners are bound to ii 
hard work must be one of the conditi 
tions. It is bad policy to neglect the employment of prisoners. At 
present the jails are comfortable stopping-places for rounders who 
live in ease and almost comfort, at the expense of the tax-payers. 
The cost of commitments is a heavy drain ; and it is a well-known 
fact that, should our jails be equipped with the means of employing 
prisoners with work suited to their age and conditions, the commit- 
ments would be greatly reduced. Surely, the tax-payer should not 
be called upon to support the common vagrants who go in and out 
of the county jail. After the first commitment the stigma is no 
longer felt. It seems desirable that our courts should, where pos- 
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sible, suspend first sentences. Also, some law should be enacted 
which would send the prisoner after the second commitment to 
either prison or penitentiary for an indeterminate sentence. 
In a magazine article Mr. Elijah C. Foster says : — 

The increase of crime ... is not in the serious class of offences 
against person and property, known as "felonies," but in petty 
offences or misdemeanors, which include the vast horde of drunkards 
that appear daily in our^ police courts, where is heard the monoto- 
nous sentence, ** Thirty days." This is the strategic point for the 
application of the "reform system." This, ho.wever, cannot be 
applied without a change in our criminal codes and many of the 
police regulations. In making these changes, the State should 
abandon all idea of short sentences as punishment. 

Imprisonment for the first offence should be isolated, so that the 
bad may not get worse ; and those that are not inherently criminal 
may not be contaminated by the criminal element. 

On the second offence let these offenders be taken into the 
custody of the State or city as an element too dangerous to be at 
large. Let their place of imprisonment be similar in discipline and 
work to the reformatories and prisons. Let the sentence be in- 
determinate, and these offenders be given to understand that they 
cannot again have their liberty until they have developed such 
qualifications as a Board of Pardons would regard as an evidence 
of fitness for restoration to freedom and citizenship. 

Can this be done ? Yes : in law, as in morals, " that can be done 
which ought to be done." 

What shall be done to stem the tide of increasing immorality, vice, 
and crime, with its necessary accompaniments, — degradation and 
pauperism ? It is a vital question that touches us all. 
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KEFORT OF -THE COMMITTEE ON HOMES FOR 
SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 



The work of your Committee on Homes for Soldiers and Sailors 
has been designed to unify effort in the promotion of wise methods 
to secure the comfort of comrades who seek shelter from the storms 
of adversity which creep upon them with the passing years. In 
pursuance of the effort to enlist the sympathy and co-operation of 
officials charged with the duties of managing the several homes, in 
a conference system of study and comparison of methods, the fol- 
lowing circular letter was addressed to them by the chairman of the 



committee : 
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a Soldiers and Sailc 



OFFtcF. OP Chairman, H 

Atckison, Kan., March 25, 1896. " 
Dtar Sir, — The National Conference of Charities and Correction has opened 
its doors for the organization of a section on Homes for Soldiers and Sailors. 
The Conference may properly be designated as a Department School for the study 
and comparison of laws and methods governing ihe management of the various 
interests which come within the scope of this inquiry. Ollicials and others inter- 
ested in any particular branch of service included in the Conference organization 
lind in I'he section meetings an opportunity for the study of their especial work, 
while the general sessions are devoted to the discussions of plans for the advance- 



The advantages offered in reduced rates for travel and entertainment, and in 
the publication and distribution of statistics and reports, are superior to those 
which may be enjoyed by independent associations; and the inHuence of the Con- 
ference in the discovery of corre-ct methods and the encouragement of wise legis- 
lation has steadily grown during each succeeding year of its organization. 

The Conference does not make platforms or formulate opinions, except as the 
same may bear the seal of substantial unanimity ; and its proceedings are not aul)- 
jecl lo embarrassment on account of diflerence in politics or religion. You are 
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cordially invited to identify your work with that of the Conference, to attend its 
sessions, subscribe for its reports, and aid its purposes by official recognition and 
encouragement. Sincerely yours, 

C. E. Faulkner, Chairman. Dr. E. V. Stoddard. 

General W. W. Averell. Colonel John Tracey. 

Major R. H. Dudley. Captain H. A. Castle. 

L. G. Rutherford. J. H. Woodnorth. 

Edgar E. C lough. Mrs. L. A. Bates. 
Major N. V. Randolph. 

The responses to this invitation indicate an approval of the Con- 
ference methods proposed, but suggest some difficulties in the way 
of acceptance which may properly be referred to in this report. 

First may be mentioned the disinclination of officials identified 
with the work of the several homes to become members of a confer- 
ence without the encouraging approval of their several boards of 
managers. 

Second, no provision is made under federal law for the payment of 
the expenses of managers or officers of the National Home in at- 
tending such conferences ; and but few, if any, of the officials of the 
State homes are favored with such provision. 

Your committee can render no better service to the important in- 
terests confided to its study than to urge the adoption of such action 
in the legislative councils of State and nation as will encourage the 
attendance upon an annual conference school of those who assume 
the duties and responsibilities of conducting these homes in a manner 
creditable to their needs and to the spirit of patriotism and human- 
ity which supports them. 

With this aim in view, we respectfully submit the following draft 
of a preamble and resolution, and urge its adoption and transmis- 
sion by the proper officers of the Conference to Congress and the 
State legislatures at the appropriate times of their sessions : — 

Whereas the proper care and comfort of the disabled soldiers and 
sailors of our country is a sacred charge upon American citizenship, 
which taxes every resource of skill in its accomplishment which ex- 
perience may supply ; and 

Whereas the experience in State and nation exemplified in the 
management of the several homes for soldiers and sailors atTords 
a source of instruction impf)rtant to the improvement of methods, — 

Therefore, Resolved^ by the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction in convention assembled. That we recommend to the 
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On behalf of the several interests represented by the committee, 
we return thanks to this Conference for the aid extended and the 
opportunities afforded. 



C. E. Faulkner. 
General W, W. Averell. 
Major R. H. Dudley. 
General L. G. Rutherford. 
Edgar E. Clough. 
Major N. V. Randolph. 



Dr. E. V. Stoddard. 
Colonel John Tracey. 
Captain H, A. Castle. 
j. h. woodnorth, 
Mrs. L. a. Bates. 



STATE SOLDIERS' HOMES. 

BY colonel EDGAR E. CLOUGH, 



From the earliest times there have been wars betwf 
Wars necessitated the creating of armies maintained for and trained 
to the profession of arms. War means to fight, fight means to 
maim or lo kill : often the latter is the more to be desired. The 
battle is only the climax of array life, and lasts but for a brief time 
when compared with the whole period of service. The real wastage 
of war is in the camping, marching, and exposure incident to every 
war. After the war the sick and the maimed are left as its legacy to 
that generation. These men, being no longer capable of service, are 
of no farther value as soldiers, and hence are discharged into the 
ranks of civil iife. VVhat has become of them in the past is a ques- 
tion upon which history is strangely silent. We hear the story of 
the field, but not of the hospital. We hear of the column of stal- 
warts who went to the front, but nothing about the wounded who 
hobbled to the rear. Vet to these sufferers this has been in all 
ages the vital question, which usually found its only answer in the 
beggar's plea. Occasionally a gifted one turned minstrel, and with 
song and story of adventure amused the crowds for money, and so 
eked out a more independent existence. But to them all the end of 
the war was the beginning of want and suffeting. 

The first attempt at the alleviation of their needs was in govern- 
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ment pensions, which were never adequate for a comfortable sup- 
port. As soon as almshouses became general, the old veterans 
drifted into them, because there they found shelter, warmth, food, 
a bed, clothes, and some care, and at last a grave in the potter's 
field in a pauper's coffin. 

Think of one of Wellington's men of Waterloo, or of Wolfe's men 
of Quebec, or of Washington's men of Valley Forge and Yorktown, 
wearing the brand of a pauper ! Yet, doubtless, that actually oc- 
curred ; for at one time since our last war twenty thousand veterans 
were in the various poorhouses. But heroism recoiled from this 
with patriotic horror. For is it not historic that no pauper ever be- 
comes a patriot.^ Then why allow a patriot to become a pauper? 
Out of this spirit was born the soldiers' home idea. 

In May, 1862, when many were returning from the war, dis- 
charged because of wounds or sickness, without homes or means 
of support, the patriotic and philanthropic citizens of Boston 
and vicinity perfected the organization for a home for discharged 
soldiers. Rev. Phineas Howe, a devoted friend of the seamen, 
brought this matter to the attention of David Tenny, a merchant, 
who immediately placed a large warehouse at the disposal of the 
committee for this purpose, and gave a liberal sum of money toward 
its maintenance. This home was formally opened with religious 
services July 4, 1862, with about forty inmates. 

In July, 1863, the city of Boston granted the association the use 
of a commodious house on Springfield Street, wherein the home was 
maintained until 1890, having cared for 3,743 discharged veterans. 
Here again we see Boston sending out the signal of patriotic phi- 
lanthropy. New Jersey next undertook the work. A bill was 
passed March 23, 1865 ; and for the year ending November, 1865, 
this State had cared for 94 members. But here matters came to a 
halt until 1867, when the general government opened homes at sev- 
eral points. This was done on the theory that, as the soldier served 
under the flag and orders of the general government, it should pro- 
vide him a home in his homelessness. 

In 1867 the government proved the genuineness of its ;:^enerosity 
by establishing seven national homes. But these were soon filled, 
and the doors were shut. 

The management of soldiers' homes is an evolution, and soon some 
things became strikingly apparent. 
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1 . That the seven homes were in no sense adequate to provide 
for the demand. 

2. That they were necessarily locati-'d at too great a distance from 
many deserving veterans, 

3. That such an aggregation of members required a militarj' 
organization to maintain order and command respect. 

This gave to the institutions more of the character of military 
posts than of homes as designed. It is one thing to keep a hotel, to 
manage a hospital, to command a military post. It is quite another 
thing to make a congenial home in which old men are to spend their 
latest days, and in which they are to die. The home idea appealed 
to the hearts of American patriots. 

Wisconsin veterans, becoming familiar with the advantages and 
disadvantages of the Milwaukee Branch, conceived the idea of found- 



iheir own State and so 
I charge. The State En- 
lecame responsible for its 
"hen they widened their 
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I home for the veterans residing i 
began the home at Waupaca at their owi 
campment and the Woman's Relief Corjjs 1; 
support, and they wrought heroically. 1 
philanthropy. They asked how John was 
left behind him, why a poor old man should be separated from 
his wife, he to go to the Soldiers' Home and she to the poorhouse, 
if the pension was not adequate for iier support. They aiiswered by 
making provision for all. When the home was well under way, that 
great Slate bent its shoulder, and took the burden from the Grand 
Army. 

New York founded a home at Ualh. Between 1S85 and 1889 
many States established homes. In 1889 Congress appropriated a 
sum of money for this purpose, and continues it from year to year, 
allowing the boards of managers of national homes to pay to the 
treasurer of any State maintaining a home Sioo per annum, payable 
quarterly, for every man actually present in the home, on reports 
from these homes made every ten days and ei'ery three months. 

This possibly spurred on other States, until in 1895 twenty-two 
States had homes in operation, and three others in process of erec- 
tion. One year ago these homes had an aggregate membership of 
8,087, ''"d l^^d cared for over 13,000 different members during the 
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Some of these homes are small, but necessary. 

inmates. Four have more than 100, but less th: 



have 
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five, more than 200, but less than 400 ; four, more than 400, but less 
than 500. While three, New York, Illinois, and Ohio, have each 
upward of 1,000 members, Ohio having 1,200. 

So far as I know, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Nebraska 
admit women; Kansas, whole famiUes, regardless of numbers and 
ages. 

The advantages or peculiarities of State homes may be summed 
up as follows : being smaller, there is less of the military method in 
their administration. The commandant . and matron come in closer 
and more sympathetic contact with the individual members, and 
hence there is more family feeling. The membership, being lim- 
ited to one State and usually recommended by a Grand Army post, 
is seen to be of a higher standard morally than when the men drift 
from a long distance. The family is also likely to be made up of 
men more thoroughly disabled, and older and more dependent. 
Then, as the tax-payers contribute more directly to its support, there 
is more interest taken in the home, and more sympathy will be 
shown to its members. The people being in closer contact with its 
purposes and its membership, the atmosphere that surrounds it will 
be one of interest in and sympathy with the membership. 

It is not enough that these veterans be fed and clothed and shel- 
tered when well, and nursed when sick ; but they must have the in- 
spiration of patriotic Christian sympathy. 

Benjamin Fitch, working away in his little shoe factory in Con- 
necticut, thought out and planted one of the most useful charities of 
his kind-hearted Commonwealth, when he said, " I will give these 
acres and this little shop for a home, and will become responsible for 
the maintenance of nine members," which by solicitation he increased 
to fifty ; and he kindled like sentiments throughout the State until the 
legislature took it off from his hands. He contributed as much to 
the cause of patriotism as the erection of a dozen triumphal arches, 
like the one of which the city of Hartford is so justly proud, could 
do. It taught the world that the people of a republic are grateful, 
and that that gratitude is not expressed alone in the spasmodic or 
impulsive giving to erect some monument, but in the patient and per- 
severing support of the homes of its feeble defenders, — a support 
that shall be continued until the last veteran has been lovingly tucked 
away in the generous bosom of mother earth. 

The States are thus taught to feel that they are fractions of this 
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great aation. that from them flows not only power and n 
share in the relief of the nation's wards, and sympathy \ 
vivors among the nation's defenders, resulting in the 
providence and the sturdiest protection. 

We claim for the State homes that ihey more nearly reach the 
ideal of a home than can the national ; that they locally supplement 
the inadequacy of the national homes ; thai, being smaller, they 
give to the individual member more personal attention and sym- 
pathy; that they exercise a better moral influence over each member, 
and thus tiie aggregate creates a safer mora! atmosphere for the 
home ; that they touch the hearts of patriotic people as national 
homes cannot ; that they do something toward the preservation of 
the families of the aged yet dependent veterans ; rhat they show re- 
gard for the lone but patriotic widow, who has grown gray in com- 
panionship with the veteran. 

The finest instances of philanthropic patriotism are in States like 
the Dalcotas and Wyoming, thai during the war were then without 
population or organization, the Dakotas enlisting but 206 men to de- 
fend the frontier against the Indian. And yet two tine homes have 
been provided; and up to this date nearly 600 old veterans have been 
cared for, and of these only 5 were of their 206. 

Older State homes have the stimulus of old army orga'nizalions be- 
hind them. These new homes gather only the scattered fragments 
of the many. 

The State homes, hke the national, suffer from a small percentage 
of their membership who are chronic drunkards, who seem to be 
powerless in the grip of the drink habit. This is an endless source 
of worry ; for there is scarcely a bad m; 
pitabty inclined toward the veterans, ; 
they have with them. The sin of drink 

In all of the homes there are many 
can be relieved under proper conditio 
the managers of the North- we sten 
Congress to establish a sanitarium ai 



1 or woman who is not hos- 
,d will share anything that 

k is a stupendous fact. 

y cases of rheumatism, which 

s. And so a large number of 
State homes are petitioning 

Hot Springs, So. Dak., where 



this evil, with sundry others, can be successfully treated, and the re- 
stored men returned to their State homes renewed in comfort, if not 
in years. 

The inmates of the State homes average about sixty years of 
age, and about thirty months of effective service at the front. Are 
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not such as these worthy of the care of any State? Out of 2,100,000 
different individuals who composed the Northern army, only 5 per 
cent, have failed to do fairly well in the struggle of life. Of this 5 
per cent., only J, or 2 per cent, of the whole army, are cared for in 
the Soldiers' Homes, — surely, a grand record for the remnant of the 
Grand Army after four years in service. 



PENSIONS AND STATE SOLDIERS' HOMES. 

BY CAPTAIN J. H. WOODNORTH, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

History teaches us that civilization has made its advances along 
the line of man's necessities, and that all progress has been in re- 
sponse to appeals to manhood. The barbarism of Africa is the 
result of the antipodes of conditions which in Europe and America 
have brought forth the enlightened glories of the closing hours of 
the nineteenth century. Men whose every want is provided for by a 
generous soil and a genial sun are relieved of that great struggle for 
existence which has developed the grand enterprises we see around 
us on every hand in this land of climatic extremities, and as a result 
live nearer the brute creation in just the proportion in which their 
energies are allowed to lie dormant. This is a law of nature that is 
inflexible. It enforces itself upon the civilization of America as 
well as upon the savagery of Africa. The example of the rich man's 
son, whose father forced his way to affluence by the sturdy qualities 
of his manhood, disgracing his sire with a life of profligacy, because 
necessitv refused to turn his efforts into better channels, is too com- 
mon a spectacle to excite comment. And yet we find the nation 
and the State placing an environment of indolence and irresponsi- 
bility about its war-worn veterans, and inviting them through a mis- 
taken generosity to become less than men. 

Far be it from me to detract one iota from the measure of grati- 
tude to be bestowed upon the men who saved the nation. It was 
my fortune to stand with them upon the field of carnage, and to 
share with them the privations and hardships of the camp and the 
campaign. But, after all, when we get below the halo of patriotic 
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glory with which they have been enveloped by a generous peop 
we find they are but men of flesh and blood, yielding alike to t 
temptations to virtue or to vice, the same as other men. Nay, wor; 
the tender years of their approaching manhood in many, very mai 
instances, were moulded, for the future men, amid the reckless dis 
pations of the camp and the campaign, where men had at tim 
little less to do than attend to the routine of military duty and p\: 
for dissipation and deviltry. Is it a wonder, then, that the salo- 
and the brothel cluster about the reservations dedicated by t! 
government to providing a home for the veterans of her war? ( 
can it be denied that the evil is muhiplied by the fact that the gc 
ernment, in addition Co furnishing these men with food, shelter, ai 
raiment, also provides them a generous allowance of cash in tl 
shape of pensions, to be used for what purpose, if not to pander 
the baser appetites of their nature f 

Strip from this whole subject the sentiment with which it h 
been clothed, view it from a purely humanitarian standpoint, ai 
what do you see ? A few hundred or, it may be, a few thousai 
men, whose companionship each with the other revives memories 
reckless war, with its dissipations and debaucheries, tlieir every wa 
provided for by a generous government, with no responsibiliti 
resting upon them, and with money paid to them in hand to reh 
bilitate the memories of the past, and give them full force and effe 
in the present. Is it a wonder with such an environment that mi 
forget the claims of wife and children, that they are weaned from tl 
domestic hearth, and that their blunted sensibiHties receive no shoi 
from the tales of distress that come to them from those they wou 
under other conditions love and cherish? With all its generosi 
the government can never recompense the soldier for the disabili 
that robs him of the comforts of a home and a family circle of 1; 
own, in comparison to which a national or a State soldiers' home, evi 
if furnished with the luxuries of the Orient, would be but an id 
mockery. 

Far be it from me to utter one word of condemnation of the 
men. Let judgment be suspended on even the worst of these mi 
who fought the battles of their country. Upon us, so f.ir as in 
the power lies, devolves the task of relieving them of the hardshi 
of life's few remaining years. Let us restore to them as far as pc 
sible the responsibilities of manhood which have been taken fro 
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them by a mistaken policy of government. They should be made 
to realize that they owe something to themselves, that their pen- 
sions are designed to come to them as a blessing rather than a 
curse, and should be used for their betterment and the benefit of 
those dependent upon them. 

The subject of pensions for members of State and national 
homes is one that has created more or less discussion during the 
past two years, particularly among the managers of such homes, 
crystallizing the sentiment that some reform should be inaugurated 
to correct the abuse of a nation's gratitude in this direction. The 
observations and experiences of nine years in connection with the 
management of the Wisconsin Veterans' Home have convinced me 
that the present system of pensions to the inmates of these homes 
should in some way be made to secure a more satisfactory and bene- 
ficial result, not only to the pensioner, but to those dependent upon 
him, if such there be, and to the home itself. I do not believe our 
government, in enacting the liberal pension laws now on its statute 
books, intended that its bounty should be used in debauchery or 
licentiousness. On the contrary, it was designed for use in the care 
and maintenance of the beneficiary and in preventing want and 
suffering as far as possible. 

To many an old soldier, however, the pension does not come as 

I benefit. Particularly is this true when the quarterly payment is 

nade to them in the large cities where temptations lurk at every 

orner, and the money is diverted from its legitimate course and 

quandered in revelry and vice, to the grief of family and friends. 

.n example of this kind occurs to me at this time. I have in mind 

soldier, and none better ever shouldered a gun and marched to his 

)untry's defence. Upon receipt of each quarter's pension he at 

ice enters upon a season of dissipation and debauchery which 

ntinues without intermission until the last cent is gone. He is 

2n turned into the street, is taken in charge by sympathetic friends, 

iced in the care of a doctor, sent to the home, and has his strength 

:ruited for the next quarterly relapse into ways that are evil. 

Only a few weeks since an old lady came into my office with the 

1, sad story that she was the wife of a soldier who neglected to 

)vide for her wants, although he was a pensioner, and was cared 

at the National Soldiers' Home at Milwaukee. This poor woman 

5 seventy-three years of age, the mother of nine children. Her 
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husband had been an inmate of the home for eight years, and drew a 
pensitm of $iz a month. During these long, wearj- years she h.id 
been obliged to maintain herself as best she could by washing and 
scrubbing and accepting charity at the hands of her neighbors. She 
traversed the streets, and gathered in her apron bits of wood and 
coal that perchance might fall from passing wagons, and by this 
hard means managed to k«ep blood from coiigealing in her aged and 
withered body during the cold winter raonlhs. Her pitiful appeals 
to her husband fell upon dull ears. His every want was supplied by 
the government, which fulfilled the measure of his joy with $12 
a month to be expended in riotous living. This woman's appeal 
was that something might be done to force this man, fallen from 
his high estate, to contribute some part of the bounty received at 
the hands of the government to the support of her to whom, second 
only to his country, he owed the fullest measure of his loyakv- 

Cases of a similar character might be multiplied without end. 
They form the dark side of the picture. 

It is useless for rae to recite wrongs incident to the misuse of 
pensions in individual cases. Vou all know of them, and could each 
relate a case or more if called upon. This man, but a type of the 
same kind, is being fed, clothed, and cared for at the State or na- 
tional home at a cost, say, ot $12 per month. In addition to this 
he received his pension of $12 per month, making him a beneficiary 
of the government to the amount of $24. And why ? Only for the 
reason that, in the days when he might have provided for himself 
and family, through his indolent habits he failed to do so, and, as 
the years went by, found himself asking for admission to a soldiers' 
home. He is there to-day, forgetful of the ties that should be dear 
to him. living upon the bounty of the nation, with a pension in ad- 
dition to add to his enjoyments and pleasures, not once thinking of 
that poor old woman in her misery and wretchedness. Not a day 
passes without inquiries reaching me, asking if there is no way a 
husband can be made to pay a part of his pension to help buy bread 
for the wife and children while he is being maintained and made 
comfortable at a soldiers' home. 

Another class of members of soldiers' homes have no one depend- 
ent upon them or their pension. Why, then, should they not be re- 
quired to help maintain the institution that is caring for them by 
contributing a portion of their pension money to its support? Thg,. 
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Wisconsin Veterans* Home requires its inmates to enter into an 
agreement, before they can be admitted, to pay over to the home a 
certain portion of their pension : single men, all in excess of $8 ; 
and married men, all in excess of $12 per month. With the amount 
remaining in their hands they must furnish their own clothing. We 
find this rule has worked very advantageously, not only to the pen- 
sioner, but to the home. 

Without stating further why a reform is needed in the payment of 
pension to members of State or national homes, let me ask, What is 
the remedy } How can this reform be brought about ? Is there a 
practical remedy ? 

My observation has caused me to conclude there are several ways 
by which these difficulties may be overcome and averted. To do 
so, I believe that legislation should be brought about requiring all 
inmates of soldiers' homes who are pensioners to contribute a cer- 
tain portion of their pension to the support of the home, except in 
cases where they have dependent families. In the latter case pro- 
vision should be made that a certain portion of the pension be paid 
to the dependent families. The officers of the home should, in 
every instance, know that this money is sent to the dependants. 

Another remedy I would suggest would be that this class of per- 
sons admitted to either national or State homes be subject to guar- 
dianship, — that the commandant or some suitable person be made 
the guardian in each and every case, and, as such guardian, he 
should disburse the pension (in excess of amount to be contributed 
to the support of the home) to the pensioner, his family, or depend- 
ants, or, if there are no dependants, to the pensioner as his needs 
may require. Suitable provision should be made for the faithful 
performance of the guardianship by requiring a good and sufficient 
bond, etc. I am satisfied that, if legislation of this kind could be 
obtained and put into practical operation, much of the abuse of the 
pension now in existence would be averted, and the interests of the 
pensioner and those dependent upon him be better protected. I be- 
lieve this to be the practical solution of this vexed problem. 

I am conscious of the delicacy of this subject. The men over 
whom I would establish a guardianship are held in grateful memory 
by the people of this great nation. They formed the barricade 
human life that met and beat back the tidal wave of rebellion, tl 
a nation might live. Their shadows are lengthening. They ha 
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long since passed the meridian, and are now marching under the 
weight of years with feeble steps into the twilight of life. The ros- 
ter of the Union Array will soon be laid away in the archives of time 
for the want of a voice to respond to the roll-call. And what is the 
battle-worn veteran of the '6o's but a soldier of fortune, whose vic- 
tories have led to his defeat in life's great struggle, in which the 
contending hosts of his generation swept by the strategic point 
while he was campaigning in his country's behalf? 

Is it not. then, meet and proper that those of us having the wel- 
fare of our more unfortunate comrades see to it that some suitable 
action is taken that will bring about this much needed reform ? 

In justice to the soldier, and his family who are dependent upon 
him, let us act at once. It is a duly that we owe, not only to them, 
but to ourselves. 



THE WOMAN'S RELIEF CORPS. 
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The Woman's Relief Corps is a charitable organization, and its 
work moves in patriotic liaes. Its objects are as follows : — 

To specially aid and assist the Grand Array of the Republic, 
and to perpetuate the memory of their heroic dead. 

To assist such Union Veterans as need help and protection, and 
to extend needful aid to their widows and orphans ; to tind them 
homes and employment, and assure them of sympathy and friends ; 
to cherish and emulate the deeds of the army nurses and of all loyal 
women who rendered loving service to their country in her hour of 
peril. 

To inculcate lessons of patriotism and love of country among the 
children and in the communities in which they live ; to maintain true 
allegiance to the United States of America; to discountenance what- 
ever tends to weaken loyally, and to encourage the spread of univer- 
sal liberty and equal rights to all. 

In round numbers the membership of ihe order is 140,000; and, 
although admitted as number seventeen into the Woman's National 
Council, in the character and importance of the work done and in 
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the amount of moneys expended, it proudly took the front rank, 
while in numerical strength it was surpassed only by the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union. 

The practical workings of the order reach to such State soldiers' 
homes as need more funds for the furnishing of rooms and mainte- 
nance of the members than is provided by State appropriations, the 
assistance financially of posts of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
the observance of Memorial Day, the care and assistance of disabled 
volunteers, their families, widows, and orphans. Especial attention 
is also given to the army niirse, three thousand of whom are yet liv- 
ing. A beautiful home valued at $50,000 has been built for the in- 
digent and decrepit of this truly loyal class, whose work was done 
while dread war was raging. 

What" has the Woman's Relief Corps done to entitle it to the posi- 
tion it occupies among the charitable organizations of our land ? By 
permission of Comrade Redington, I quote liberally from the Acme 
Haversack, 

The Woman's Relief Corps as a national organization dates its 
birth on the twenty-fifth day of July, 1883, at Denver, Col. Repre- 
sentatives from sixteen States were present ; and Mrs. K Florence 
Barker, of Massachusetts, was chosen the first president. At the 
close of her administration the secretary reported the membership 
as nearly 6,000; the cash receipts, $4,231.35; and expenditures, 
$4,126.04. 

The second year's report showed a membership of 17,854; amount 
expended for relief during the year, $13,538.97 ; relief fund on hand, 
$40,225.78 ; general fund on hand, $14,613.20; turned over to posts 
of the G. A. R., $3,969.75 ; to army nurses, $969.59 ; total for char- 
ity, $18,478.31. 

The third year : membership, 36,632 ; expended in relief, $23,- 
481.83; to posts, $14,000; number of people assisted, 7,057; relief 
fund on hand, $24,266.98; general fund, $24,266.98 ; total for char- 
ity, $37,481.83. 

Fourth year: membership, 49,590; expended in charity, S37,- 

^00.07 ; to posts of the G. A. R., $18,406.11 ; relief fund on hand, 

36,990.72; general fund, $37,465.31; number of people assisted, 

^905- 
Fifth year: membership, 63,214 ; expended in relief, $50,155.81; 

posts, $24,568.51 ; total for charity, $74,724.32 ; general fund on 
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hand, $54,789,20; relief fund, S+6,427.71. Memoria! Day services 
were attended by 37,338 members and 98,605 children ; expenses, 
$6,603.50. 

Sixth year : membership, 73,055 ; expended in relief, $54,480.01 ; 
to posts of the G. A. R., 826,473.44; total for charity, $80,917.45 ; 
Memorial Day expenses, $7,732.70; 42,463 members present and 
94.129 children; general fund on hand, $77,852.67; relief fund, 
$56,171.90; total, $134,024,57. 

Seventhyear: membership, 77,779; expendedin relief, $62,226.12 ; 
turned over to posts, $26,065.54 ; extra relief work, $9,968.92 ; memo- 
rial services, $9,958,92; total charitable outlay, $102,530.48; re- 
lief fund on hand, $59,463.20 ; general fund, $85,407.34. Memoria! 
Day services were participated in by 46.642 members and 134.027 
children. 1.372 memorials were erected to the unknown dead. 

Eighth year: membership, 90,396; relief expenditures, $69,- 
498.59; turned over to posts, $30,075.91; Memorial Day pur- 
poses, $11,667.04; army nurses, $2,398, 15 ; total cash for charity, 
$114,164.69. 

Ninth year: membership, 103,614; expended in relief, $61,- 
463.63; to posts, $34,138.34; Memorial Day, $13,140.72; army 
nurses, $5,774.68; pension committee, S353.27 ; relief other than 
money, $38,941.33; total charity work, $153,811.97; number of 
soldiers and families assisted, 23,017 ; relief fund on hand, $77,- 
517.17; general fund, $122,535.81; total, $200,052.98. To this 
add $153,811,97 charity work of the year, and $353,864.95 is 
aggregated for good above the running expenses of the organiiation. 
59,510 members attended the memorial exercises, with 166.053 chil- 
dren. 253,333 soldiers' graves were decorated, as well as 3,587 
graves of army nurses and Sisters of the Relief Corps ; 2,429 Corps 
contributed Howers, 720 Corps furnished refreshments for the vet- 
erans, and 1,991 memorials were erected to the "Unknown Dead." 

Tenth year; membership, 105,768; cash expended in relief work, 
$58,666.37; turned over to posts, $34,406.39; Memorial Day, $14,- 
331,36; army nurses and. W. R, C. Home, $4,961.45; pension 
work, $605.66; relief other than money, $41,505.89; total char- 
ity work of the year, $154,477.12; number of families and soldiers 
assisted, 22,033 ' general fund on hand, $152,907,20; relief fund, 
$76,188.48; total, $229,095.68, making an aggregate of $383,572.80 
as the year's ability for financi.1l work. The Memorial Day cere- 
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monies were participated in by 59,705 members and 200,037 ^^^^ 
dren. 363,809 graves were decorated. 

Eleventh year: membership, 109,836; relief work, $64,151.59; 
turned over to posts, $30,181.71 ; army nurses and W. R. C. Home, 
$6,274.81; pension work, $259.68; Memorial Day, $13,827.37; spe- 
cial relief, $150; relief other than money, $55,739.10; total charity, 
$170,584.26 ; number assisted, 24,742 ; relief fund on hand, $75,- 
407.01 ; general fund, $137,901.55 ; total financial strength of the 
year, $383,892.82. Memorial services were attended by 58,928 
members and 228,700 children. 348,401 graves were decorated, and 
2,004 memorials erected to the " Unknown Dead." 

Twelfth year: membership, 140,305; relief work, $64,969.29; 
turned over to posts, $31,267.29; relief other than money, $69,- 
788.97 ; W. R. C. Home and army nurses, $7,483.71 ; pension work, 
$250; Memorial Day, $13,802.48; Southern assistance, $668.26; 
National Relief Fund, $100; total charity work for the year, $164- 
962.24; number of persons assisted, 36,853'; balance in Relief 
Fund, $69,340.35; general fund, $138,629.91; cash, $3,117.66; 
total, $211,087.92. 

This brings the work of the Relief Corps down to the annual con- 
vention at Louisville, Ky., Sept. 12, 1895. 

The charity work, as far as reported, has aggregated $1,201,890.19 
during the twelve years of its national existence. 

In the earlier years, reports, even of cash outlay, were not so thor- 
ough as of later dates ; and relief other than cash was not made of 
record. So it can be safely said that the figures given above are 
below the actual amount of beneficent woi'k of this grand organiza- 
tion. 

In conclusion, I wish to emphasize the fact that, aside from the 
great amount of charitable work done and patriotic sentiment taught, 
the social feature of the Woman's Relief Corps bears no small part 
in its history. The mind and ingenuity of the ladies have often 
been severely taxed for the purpose of giving pleasure to the com- 
rades of the Grand Army of the Republic. Literary entertainments 
have been provided, banquets prepared, and the best of everything 
the larder afforded has been set forth, and the veterans invited to 
the feast. Nothing has been considered too good for them ; and, 
as time passes and their heads become more frosted, their faces 
wrinkled, eyes dimmed, step tottering, and their aches and pains 
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more severe, the duties of these loyal women are increased. And, 
while there is an old veteran left who served our country in its hour 
of peril, these patriotic women will be found scattering flowers and 
sunshine in the pathway, that their enjoyments may be greater, the 
march less tiresome, as they near the eternal camping-ground just 
across the river where angels are wailing to call the roll. 



I 



REPORT OF CONFEDERATE SOLDIERS' HOMES. 

BY MAJ. R. H. DUDLEY AND MAJ. N. V. RANDOLPH, LOMMITTEt:. 

Seventeen years after the close of the Civii War in America, the 
question of providing for disabled and indigent Confederate soldiers 
was taken up by the Confederate organizations in the various States. 
In Che beginning many of them were supported entirely by private 
contributions ; but this uncertain income was soon abandoned, and 
the various State legislatures were petitioned to make annual appro- 
priations for the support of these old men. With one or two excep- 
tions, their response met with hearty approval, and while the aid ex- 
tended has never been sufficient to meet all the wants, it has still 
been large enough to support a lai;ge number of disabled Confed- 
erate soldiers. 

Homes have been established in Marj-land. Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, Texas, Tennessee, and Missouri, 
and there are many thousands of old Confederate soldiers who have 
found a resting-place outside of the county almshouse. 

The Home estabUshed by R. E, Lee Camp, No. i, C. V., at Rich- 
mond, Va., and which was intended for the support of Virginia sold- 
iers alone, has admitted in the twelve years of its existence more 
than a thousand men, at a total cost of equipment and maintenance 
of $323,369.49. This, I balieve, is the largest Home in the South, 
Owing to our border situation we have had many demands from men 
from other States than Virginia, both for permanent and temporary 
admission, and we have taken in from the various Southern SU 
ninety-nine men, of whom twenty-two were permani 
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world, and who now in his old age is unable to earn a livelihooc 
should in all justice be provided for by his native State. Th 
amount properly and Judiciously expended would be but a small ta 
upon the prosperous propert)' owner of each State, and it should b 
the duty as well as a pleasure for the present generation to bono 
the bravery of these men and provide for them in their old age. 

I might go farther aitd state that I am opposed to a pension sy£ 
tem by the general government on account of the outrageous abuse 
thai have crept into the system, which would be impossible if it wer 
managed by State institutions. For instance, according to the prei 
ent reports from Washington, dealing in round figures only, a millio' 
and a half persons are now on the pension rolls of the government 
and one million applications are now in the Department awaiting at 
I, which makes two and a half million people, while the records c 
the general government show that but two million seven hundre< 
eighty thousand men were enlisted in the Army and Navy during th 
entire four years of the war. It is reasonable to suppose from th' 
large number of national cemeteries scattered over the land that ■ 
large number of men must have been killed during the war, and, witl 
the average mortality of thirty years, that the amount could not b 
two and a half millions of men living, or widows of soldiers entitlei 
to pension under an honest administration. It is, therefore, a sell 
evident fact that a large and glaring fraud must exist in the presen 
system, whereas, if regiilati-d by Slates, and the amount contributei 
by each State, the expenses would be far less than they are to-daj 

I may be going out of my way in this Report to make the abov 
statement, but in my humble judgment it is one that menaces th' 
future of this country. 

It is a remarkable fact that the Southern soldier returning to hi 
desolate home at the end of the war, the financial institutions of hi 
country obliterated and his home laid waste, and apparently nothinj 
but the land left, with the same determination that carried hlii 
through four years of war has made his country prosperous ; and 
have yet to hear of a Confederate soldier dying in the county alms 
house unless there by his own misdeeds since the war. Withou 
any pension, he has achieved for himself prosperity, and has taugh 
his children the self-reliance and trust in his own exertion whicl 
stood him in good stead on the battle-field and in the march. 

Contrast with this picture the Northern soldier returning to a lam 
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of plenty, and grateful people ready to open their arms for victories 
that he achieved, and to bestow upon him everything that wealth 
could buy, — now, thirty years after the war, asking Congress for in- 
crease of pension, saying that unless granted he must go to the 
almshouse or die in want. Surely there must be something wrong 
about this system. My own opinion is that the general government 
was not intended for the support of the individual where he is physi- 
cally unable to support himself, but that each State should provide 
for its own inhabitants. 

This is a question which brings up an old and disputed point, of 
whether charity is best bestowed by an out and out support, or sim- 
ply by giving occupation of some light kind, that each man may earn 
a sufficiency according to his physical ability. This is a question, it 
strikes me, which such a Conference as this might well take into 
consideration. 



A LETTER FROM THE WAR DEPARTMENT. 

Washington, D.C, May 27, 1896. 

Hon. C. E. Faulkner, Chairman of the Committee on Homes for 
Soldiers and Sailors, Atchison, Kan. 

Sir, — I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 17th inst. inviting suggestions in the matter of a system of 
commutation of the cost of maintenance in a Home. Such a sys- 
tem, styled "outdoor relief,'* has been in operation for some time 
at the Soldiers' Home (Regulars) near this city ; and I would sug- 
gest that you address General D. S. Stanley, Governor of that 
Home, for such information and views as he may have on its prac- 
tical working. The Board of Managers under which his Home is 
conducted is different from that of the Volunteer Homes, or State 
Homes, but illustrations and views from all might well be made 
beneficial. 

As a measure of relief to our veteran volunteers who are unable to 
gain admission to the overcrowded National Homes established for 
their relief, it has been suggested to Congress to make it possible, 
by an adequate appropriation, for the Board of Managers to act 
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effectively under the authority granted them by law to give " outdoo 
relief in such manner and to such extent as they may deem proper 
but sucli relief shall not exceed the average cost of maintaining ai 
inmate of the Home." 

This proposition was seriously considered ; but it may requir 
some regulation which should perhaps interest the Board of Man 
agers and be formulated by it before final action by Congress. 

The last report of the National Home shows the average presen 
and absent during the year ending June 30, 1895, ^^s 20,210, am 
the average present was 16,480; or over 18 per cent, of the mem 
bers receive no aid from the Home during such absence. While in 
specting in 1894, it was learned that outdoor relief was given to ; 
limited extent at some of the Homes. But the practice was discour 
aged, and was being gradually withdrawn. At the Marion Branch 
for example, there were 21 members who lived outside the Hom< 
and drew their rations from it. The cost of these rations varied 
but at the date of inspection it was $1.11 per week, an average o 
about $57.72 per annum, and with the addition of clothing, over $5^ 
less per annum than the cost of maintenance at that Home. 

The report of Regulars' Home shows a little over 31 per cent, o 
membership on outdoor relief, at the average cost of $82.53 each, ai 
annual saving of over one hundred dollars on the cost of mainte 
nance at that Home. 

I enclose herewith a copy of this year's report of the Inspection o: 
the National Home, and of the Inspector-Generars annual report tc 
the Secretary of War, from which may be gathered the views of thi; 
Department on this subject. 

To obtain Federal recognition of the work of your organization b) 
representation at your Conferences would, I think, be of advantage 
and surely the large sums of public money 'appropriated for these 
purposes should command the best and wisest management. 

Very respectfully, 

J. C. Breckinridc.e, 

Inspector- General, 
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INTERSTATE MIGRATION OF PAUPERS. 

BY H. H. HART, 
SECRETARY OF THE MINNESOTA STATE BOARD OF CORRECTIONS AND CHARITIES. 

At the New Haven meeting of the National Conference of Char- 
ities and Correction, I presented a paper on " Interstate Migration." 
In that paper I said : " What is needed is a Federal law to regulate 
the migration from State to State of paupers and dependants. Pen- 
alties should be imposed for sending paupers from one State to an- 
other, except where they had a residence or had friends who are 
responsible for their care. The law should declare what constitutes 
a legal residence within a State, and federal officers should be desig- 
nated to decide the questions arising under it." 

Further reflection upon this question has confirmed the opinion 
expressed at that time, that the only comprehensive remedy for the 
evils which are connected with the unrestricted migration of paupers, 
tramps, and criminals from State to State lies in the regulation of 
the matter by the general government. But, pending the adoption 
of such legislation, it is believed that a partial remedy may be se- 
cured by concurrent action of the several States, and at the same 
time the determination of the question of the residence within States, 
and the transfer of dependent persons from one part of a State to 
another can be more satisfactorily regulated. 

To this end, a draft of a proposed law has been prepared, with a 
view to securing the criticisms and suggestions of those who are 
familiar with the situation in the several States, and with a view, if 
possible, to the securing of concert of action, at least by those States 
having State boards of charities. 

The two States which have suffered most severely from the bur- 
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f|i<Mo «>f MOM Mit)|i|i«til f|r|HitM|tMi< y iUfi N(«w VorU unil MafmacliufietU, 
Im imh h mI llumf iSt»tU«A Ihf^ M^npoMiilhllily of drdlht^ with tliifi cIum* 
U liiiil H|MiM tliM Statit llfMinl of ( hiitltirtM. Tlid Mittlctinrni lawM ol 
Miit)i9>M lMit»it||i9 HMt vitty f oMi|)llrut«*(|, aM(l u lmj(f portion of the bimi 
Mt'Dt) o( tlM< MiiAiiiii hiMiitltii Stain houril of Lunary and Charity con 
ultiin in ijiM IiIIm^ i|U<iMtionii aM to thti n'Mi(h*nc'(i of |muprni, and ir 
M'hMMin^ HiKin to tlirjt piopnr tn»(id«*n('n rtthnr witldn or wltlioui tlu 
hlati*. 

in tlip Stiitn of Now York a la^^n ntnnhrr of initniKranl panprri 
Ihit) jiurn toiMid, aiMJ tlu'yiMivit lirrn irtunind to thrir nativiMountrin 
MMilri iht* opiMatlon ol tJM' lnnnl^tant law. II10 (|U<*Mtion of tlu* rrni 
diHii II ol doiMPtttlt patipi'in liaM not h(M«n M) piriiNin^ In Nrw Vork 
owIm^ to tho hlnipliM ii«Nidi*nrr lawM of that Stato. 

In lioth tint iStatn ol MaMaduiM'ttM and tho Stnto of Nrw Vork 
tlu< law iiMo^nl^rM what U known an " Statn patiprrN"; />., panprri 
who havn inu'i'i nNtalilUlHMl a Ir^al ri^Mldrnro anywhorti within tin 
Mlalit and toi whom im io*«ldoiu'o can ho oHtalillNhinl outNich* of th< 
Ntiitn. In MaNhat hdhPttM tho Stato nu\lntalnN a Stato uhnNhonNO u 
TiiwIiilMnv tui th«f rrroptlon ot State pa\iprrN. Tlumo Stutr pan 
\\v\*t who ail* ii\ itood of tiMnporaiy or **onttloor ridlrf " uro asMlstod U] 
tho a\ilhni(tli<'i of thn ( ttlo«i or townM, which aiv rciinluirMcd from th< 
Stato tMMtMiny. In tho Stato of Now Vork tho State maintainn m 
ahn>«hou»«o, Imt State pa\ipotM ate catcd for in comUy alm.HhonMCM 
and the countlen aie lelndnnned tiom the State Treasury for relie 
^ivcn to State paupeiM, So tai as 1 am li\tormedi no other State ii 
the I'nlon uno^nl^ew the e\iiten\e of •• State pa\iperH." extept \\ 
the (a*te ot the lit^iaite pool ; anil theie in appaiently a diHinclinatioi 
to e^taldinh a sepaiate \ la^M ot panpein. Mnt in many t»f the Statei 
the <iann^ dtlhudt\ that ha^ an*«en in Man.H.u hnnettM and New Voil 
In l»eK*»*t^i*^U *»* make llHell telt ; nan\el\t the exigence of a class o 
dependent pool, who have no K^^al tlaim upon any paiticidar Kual 
\\\ Thin ii eipeclallv tt\»e in th\He States which aie lapidlv pcv* 
pled hN InnniK^ationi an\l in whiih thete is a lai^e nmnhci wi pcoph 
wh\» l\aNe n\»t ha\l tin\e to estaldish a le^al lesideme, In n\o>i o 
the Wcstetn States a Kujie an\\^n\t \»l »eliet is ^iven u^ non icsiden 
p.uipeis. This icliet is ^eneialh extended eilhci h\ the e\nn\t> 
anth\»»nies \\\ \\\ the piivate vhantahle \»i^»u\irati\M\s, In thv»s, 
^^^n\tl^*» wheie the t\»wn s\>t\Mn \^t \v^m leliet p»\^\.uls. thvie e 
nss\,d'\ \n\»»e \^hje\'ti\^n tw the lehet \^t n\M\ »o>i\lent paupei> ihan i\ 
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those localities where the county system prevails, for the reason that 
the township system comes much nearer to the tax-payers. In the 
State of Ohio, therefore, where the county system has just been abol- 
ished, it is probable that the question of State paupers will arise. 

In order to secure proper care for transient paupers and for vic- 
tims of accident or temporary illness, it seems indispensable to have 
a system whereby such persons shall be chargeable upon somebody. 
This end is accomplished in the proposed law, by making paupers 
whose residence cannot be determined, a charge upon that commu- 
nity in which they have lived longest during the preceding year. 

The principal features of the proposed law are as follows : — 

1. That continuous residence for one year in any community shall 
establish a legal residence, provided that time spent in a public in- 
stitution, and time during which the pauper has received public aid, 
shall not be counted toward establishing a residence. 

2. That non-residents shall not be admitted to State institutions H 
except by special action of the State Board of Charities. 

3. That alleged non-residents shall be investigated by the State 
Board of Charities, and, if found to be residents of another State or 
country, may be removed thereto at State expense ; and, if found to 
be residents within the State, they shall be located at their proper 
residence at the expense of the community to which they belong. 

4. Disputes of towns or cities in the same county with reference 
to the residence of paupers to be settled by the board of county 
commissioners ; the decision of said board, or the decision of the 
State Board in State cases, to be subject to repeal in district courts. 

5. Agents of railroad companies or other common carriers are 
forbidden under penalty to bring paupers into the State or to trans- 
fer paupers from place to place within the State either at reduced 
rates of fare or by free transportation unless the transfer ticket is 
accompanied by a certificate signed by some public officer or by 
a responsible agent of some charitable organization, saying that the 
person is being sent to his legal residence, or that he is being sent 
to friends or other responsible parties, or that he is able to earn a 
living and is being sent to some place where he has a definite pros- 
pect of employment. 

6. The law empowers the State Board of Charities to enter into 
an agreement with the authorities of other States which shall adopt 
concurrent legislation for the arbitration of disputed questions be- 
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twecn such States respecting die residence of insane persons, 
paupers, and other dependants, and for the return of such persons 
to their proper residence. 

It is to be hoped that the essential features of this act may find a 
place upon the statute books of all States having State boards of 
charities, and that the constant stream of migratory paupers may be 
checked. 

It will be a favor to the writer of the paper if any one who is in- 
terested in the subject will write him, making suggestions and criti- 
cisms relative to the proposed legislation. 



UNITED STATES LEGISLATION RESPECTING 
IMMIGRATION. 



■ RICHARD GUEfJTHER, 



Not wishing to exceed my time limit, I must of necessity omit 
much which I would like to state and discuss in connection with this 
subject, A careful study of the existing laws will convince unpreju- 
diced minds that no additional legislation is required to check immi- 
gration. All undesirable elements are excluded from landing under 
laws. The Secretary of the Treasury, however, should be 
supplied with sufficient funds to carry out existing law and be 
thereby enabled to exercise due vigilance along our borders, north 
and south. As much attention should be paid there to the immigra- 
tion laws as is done with reference to the customs and quarantine. 
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for. All idiots, 

a public charge, or who suffer from li 
gious diseases, or who have been 
crime or misdemeanor involving 



in tract laborers a 



any I deem entirely uncalled 

., or persons likely to become 

thsome or dangerous conta- 

:d of a felony or infamous 

turpitude, polygamists, as- 



V excluded ; also all 



:d immigrants s 
Chinese, with few exceptions. 

Why should we refuse persons, who belong to none of -thes 
enumerated classes, simply because they cannot read and v*"'^^* 
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SO found, lo the country to which he or she belongs, at the expens 
of the person or persons, vessel, transportation company, or corpor; 
tion having brought such an alien into the United States, and if thj 
cannot be done, then at the expense of the United States ; and an 
alien having become a pubhc charge in any of the States or Terr 
tories of the United States or in the District of Columbia, shall b 
returned to the country to which he or she belongs at the expense c 
the United States, and the same shall be done with any alien wh 
has been coniicted by any court in the United States of a felony c 
other infamous crime or misdemeanor, involving moral turpitudi 
after having ser\'ed the sentence imposed by such court. 

Even with all of the funds at his disposal, needed to carr>- out th 
provisions of the immigration law, and by using the utmost vigiianci 
the Secretary of the Treasury will not always be able to prever 
aliens from entering our territory who are not entitled to do s( 
Such persons I would deport at any time they are found, after ih 
proper authorities have examined into the case and have arrived ; 
the conclusion that they did come in violation of law and are nc 
self-supporting; and I would not have any limitation, — -at least nc 
a one year's limitation only, — but five or ten years, perhaps, if deeme 
advisable. Every poorhouse, hospital, or asylum for the Jnsani 
every charitable or reformatorj' institution in my own Slate, — and, 
have no doubt, in every State and Territory in the Union, — has ii 
mates who are not citizens of the United States,'but aliens belonj 
ing to some other country or nation. 

The people of the United States have to pay many millions c 
dollars annually for the support of idiots, paupers, insane and di 
fective persons, and criminals, who are aliens. What obtigatio 
have we lo support foreigners who forced themselves upon us, eithe 
yesterday or years ago ? I hold that we have none. The countrie; 
whose citizens or subjects such persons are, should take care of (hem 
and the United States has clearly the right to send them back to the 
own country whenever it sees fit to do so. 

We are only bound to support our own people, those who wer 
born here or who have been naturalized according to the laws of th 
United States. Many paupers and dependent persons have sui 
ceeded, and do succeed to-day, in making their entry into the Unite 
States by way of Canada, British Columbia, or Mexico. They ma 
not be detected within a year, or for several years. Have we an 
legal or moral obligation to support them for the remainder of the 
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lives because they succeeded in getting into our countr}' at some 
time in violation of our laws and contrary to public policy ? 

Unless we avail ourselves of our right to deport these aliens I 
have mentioned, whenever it is deemed best, all existing laws, and 
all we may establish hereafter, will to some extent be a dead letter. 

No further restriction of immigration seems desirable, but addi- 
tional legislation to enable us to rid ourselves of aliens who are a 
burden to our people or a menace to our peace and welfare. 

I took occasion, a short time ago, to question a number of convicts 
in the Wisconsin State Prison. I found a large proportion of aliens, 
especially a large proportion of Canadians, who had not been natu- 
ralized in the United States, although some claimed to have declared 
their intention of becoming citizens. Several of them admitted that 
they had served several terms in prison: one of them served his 
fourth term, the last one for highway robbery. 

Now, knowing that these criminals, thieves, burglars, highway 
robbers, etc., are aliens, that they are dangerous characters, and in 
all probability will again commit crimes, they are turned loose upon 
our people after the expiration of their sentence, a menace to our 
peace and good order. 

Such a procedure is criminal in itself. I would turn over all alien 
convicts, after their sentence has been served, to the proper United 
States authorities, whose duty it should be to deport them to the 
country to which they belong ; and, furthermore, I would take the 
precautions for their detection should they attempt to re-enter our 
territory or be at any time hereafter found within its borders. 

I would mark them in some way so that they could be recognized 
as convicted criminals. Tattooing on the arm or some other part 
of the body, not ordinarily exposed, would, I think, answer the 
purpose. This could be done without inflicting pain ; at any rate 
it would not be more painful than vaccination. Should any such 
marked convict venture to return to the United States, I would 
make it a criminal offence, punishable by imprisonment at the 
hardest kind of labor. 

In the foregoing I have briefly stated my views relative to immi- 
gration simply as suggestions and to call attention to existing evils 
so that others may be induced to give their ideas, and that some 
national legislation may eventually be enacted which would most 
effectually rid the people of the United States of the presence of 
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burden and expense to our people and a danger to 
security. I should like to see this done without 
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aliens who are 

public order a 

causing useless annoyance to immigrants who come to our shores in 

good faith, able and willing to support themselves and their famihes 

by honest labor, even if circumstances over which they have had no 

control prevented them from acquiring a school education. 

With reference to our right to deport the classes I have men- 
tioned, I would call attention to a few authorities. Mr. David Dud- 
ley Field says in his " Outlines of an International Code," " Foreign 
convicts or accused persons, paupers, and persons suffering from 
mental alienation, or from other maladies which give them the right 
to public relief, who enter a nation may be sent back by it to the 
nation of which they are members at any time while the legal liabil- 
ity or the State dependence continues and before they have ac- 
quired the national character of the nation into which they have 
entered." 

Professor John Norton Pomeroy, after referring to numerous au- 
thorities, says : " From the foregoing authorities it is certain that the 
United States has the absolute right, first, to refuse admittance to 
foreign immigrants of the classes described ; second, to expel those 
who have effected an entry within the national territory ; and third, 
to cause them to be returned to their own country at the expense of 
the latter." 

The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania states : " No man has a right 
to say, ' I will force myself into y&ur territory, and you shall protect 
me.' " 

In Twiss's "Law of Nations" we find: "States have, without 
doubt, a right to refuse an asylum to the subject of foreign States." 

Heffter says : " Each Stale is the master in fixing the conditions 
under which it will prevent strangers the entry and sojourn within its 
territory. It is able in the interest of public security to return them 
home, individually or in mass, at least when the provisions of treaties 
concluded with other powers do not interfere. In like manner, a 
State cannot refuse to receive back its own subjects, expelled from 
a foreign territory." 

Bluntschli (" Le Droit International Codifi^") states: Sec. 368. 
" Each State is obliged to receive back those of its own subjects 
e been expelled by foreign authorities, or who are returned 
)\vn country." 
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The following notes are appended thereto : — 
** Expulsion or return is resorted to for two principal motives : 
" Firsts when an individual is not in a condition to support him- 
self, and needs to be maintained at the public expense. 

" Second^ when he menaces the security and public order of the 
foreign State." 

In Mexico under article 33 of the Constitution, the President of 
the republic is given authority to expel "pernicious foreigners" 
from the republic. 

For fear of encroaching upon the time of others, I shall not quote 
more authorities. I think that the right to expel cannot be ques- 
tioned. No State or Territory of the United States should be com- 
pelled to take care of alien dependants or allow alien convicts to be 
turned loose upon our people. As a State or Territory cannot deal 
with a foreign government, all dependent aliens who are now con- 
sidered a charge of the State where they happen to be, and also all alien 
convicts at the expiration of their sentence, should be considered 
charges of the United States, and the United States should take 
steps to deport them, under proper rules and regulations, to the coun- 
tries to which they belong, and thus relieve the people of the United 
States of the burden of their support for the remainder of their lives 
or of the danger of allowing alien criminals to remain in our midst. 



IMMIGRATION AND CRIME.* 

BY H. H. HART. 

The articles on " Delinquents " by Mr. F. W. Hewes, in the Out- 
look of March 7, 1896, was in strict accordance with the apparent 
facts, as shown by the census of 1890, and was doubtless intended 
to be correct in its conclusions ; yet so far as it bears upon the sub- 
ject of immigration and crime it is misleading at every point save 
one. 

Mr. Hewes says: {a) "Of each 10,000 white persons born in this 
country, a little less than 9 (8.82) were imprisoned as criminals ; 

• Read before the National Prison Association, Milwaukee, Wis., October, 1S96, and included in 
this Report at the request of the editor and others. 
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while of each 10,000 white persons born in foreign countries nearly 
twice as many (17.44) were convicts." He says: (li) "Few crimi- 
nals, 6 (6.12) to each r 0,000. would be found among our white 
population if they were all born of parents bolh of whom were born 
here. . , . Were all our native-born population of mixed parentage 
(/>, one parent native and one parent foreign} it would still furnish 
but a moderate ratio of criminals, 8 (8.42) to each io,oqo." He 
says, (r) (after comparing the foreign-born criminals, and those 
whose parents were foreign-born, with the general population) : "It 
appears, therefore, that foreign immigration of the character of 
that before 1890 gave a ratio of criminals in our white population 
of over 10 (10.42) in each 10.000 persons, as against 6 (6.12) in 
each 10,000 if there had been no immigration," 

In the present article it will be shown : (a) that as a matter of 
fact the foreign-born population furnishes only two-thirds as many 
criminals in proportion as the native-born; (^) that while it is true 
that the native-born children of foreign-born parents as a whole fru- 
nish more criminals proportionately than those whose parents are 
native-born, yet in more than half of the States the showing is in 
favor of the children of the foreign-bom. (r) That the combined 
ratio of prisoners of foreign birth and those born of foreign-born 
parents to the same classes In the community at large is only 84 per 
cent, of the ratio of native-born prisoners to the same class in tlie 
community al large. 

It is true that these propositions are contrary to the popular im- 
pressions, and contrary to the apparent showing of the census on 
a superficial view ; but they can be established to the satisfaction 
of any candid student. 

Mr. Hewes has followed the lead of most writers on this subject, 
and has committed the error of comparing the criminal population, 
foreign and native, with the whole of the general population, foreign 
and native. The young children of the community furnish practi- 
cally no prisoners, and nearly all of these children are native-born, 
whether the parents are native-born or not. The consequence is 
that Mr. Hewes has not only given the native population credit for 
its own children, who are not criminals, but has taken the native- 
bom children of foreign parents, adding them to the native-born 
population and coimilng them against their own parents. The re- 
sult can easily be illustrated: suppose that we were to take 100 
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native-born adults, and loo foreign-born adults and should find that 
out of each hundred, lo were in prison. This would give us 
a ratio of lo per cent, in each case. Suppose now that we find 
that the loo foreign-born adults have 200 minor children, and the 
100 native-born adults have 200 minor children, but that 150 of the 
children of the foreign-born parents were born in this country. We 
now have a population of 600 people of whom 20 are in prison, 
giving a ratio of 3^ per cent. Of these 600, 150 are foreign-born, 
of whom 10 are criminals, showing a ratio of 6.7 per cent. ; and 450 
are native-born, of whom 10 are criminals, giving a ratio of 2.2 per 
cent. By this method the foreign-bom people would appear to have 
three times the ratio of the native-bom people, when as a matter of 
fact they ought to have just the same. 

Of the prisoners of the United States 98.5 per cent, are above the 
age of 16 years; 95 per cent, are above the age of 18 years: and 
84 per cent, are above the age of 21 years. The native-born popu- 
lation of the United States in 1890 numbered 53,390,600 ; the na- 
tive-born prisoners, 65,977 ; ratio, 1,235 ^^ ^ million. The foreign- 
born population numbered 9,231,381 ; the foreign-born prisoners, 
16,352 ; ratio, 1,744 in a million ; an apparent excess of foreigners 
over natives of 41 per cent. But the number of native-born males 
of voting age was 12,591,852; native-born male prisoners, 61,637; 
ratio, 4,895 in a million. The number of foreign-born males of vot- 
ing age was 4,348,459; foreign-born male prisoners, 14,287; ratio, 
3,285 ; showing an actual excess of natives over foreigners of 50 per 
cent. 

The comparison of the criminal population with the general popu- 
lation works injustice not only to the foreign population, but also 
to the general population, especially in those States where there is 
an excess of adult males. For example : by comparison of prisoners 
with the general population, Idaho is the eighth State in her ratio 
of criminals, Oregon eleventh, and Washington fifteenth ; but, by 
comparison of male prisoners with males of voting age, Idalio 
stands twelfth, Oregon sixteenth, and Washington twenty-first. On 
the other hand, by comparison of prisoners with the general popula- 
tion, Kansas stands thirteenth, Utah fourteenth, and Pennsylvania 
seventeenth ; but, by comparison of "male prisoners with males of 
voting age, Kansas stands ninth, Utah tenth, and Pennsylvania 
fifteenth. 
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In the present article the female population i 
count, for the reason that the census does not give the necessary 
information with reference to the nationality of women. But, as 
only 9 per cent, of all the prisoners are women, the result will not be 
seriously affected. 

After showing the facts with reference to the whole United States, 
the details with reference to the Northern States only are given, 
the Southern States being excluded for two reasons : first, because 
they contain only 7.5 per cent, of the foreign-born prisoners in the 
United States, and of these more than half are found in the State 
of Texas alone ; second, because, as Mr. Hewes has pointed out, 
the disproportionate number of colored prisoners would affect the 
results disproportionately. Had ihe Southern States been included, 
the showing would have been iess favorable for the native-born 
population, as is indicated by the ratios shown for the entire United 
States. 

It is proposed, therefore, to compare the total number of male 
prisoners in the Northern States with the total number of males of 
voting age in those States. To be perfectly exact, the comparison 
should have been between the male inhabitants of voting age and 
the male prisoners of voting age. But this was impossible for the 
reason that the census does not show the facts as to the nationality 
of the prisoners of voting age. A careful examination proved, how- 
ever, that Ihe results would be relatively the same in considering the 
whole number of prisoners or the prisoners of voting age, for the 
reason that the distribulion of prisoners as to nationality is almost 
exactly the same for the total number as for those of voting age. 

The table on page 311 exhibits the ratios above mentioned for the 
United States, the Nortfaern States, the Northern divisions, and each 
of the Northern States. 

It will be seen from the table that the men of foreign birth furnish 
fewer prisoners proportionately than those of native birth in each di- 
vision of the Northern States, as follows (see columns 2 and 3 of the 
table) : — 



Number or Prisoners in Each Million Males of Vo^ 

Northern States 3'>4o 

No rlh Central Division I.9'S 

North Atlantic Division 4.360 

Western Division 4.015 
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iIBER OF MALE PRISONERS TO EACH MILLION MALES OF 
VOTING AGE IN THE NORTHERN UNITED STATES. 
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3('5S 
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3«9S 
114S0 
6S65 
9945 
49^5 
3135 
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THE RESCUE AND RELIEF OF CHILDREN. \ 

Outline for an Ideal System. 



REPORT or THE COMMITTEE ON CHILD-SAVING. 

Before undertaking to say precisely what should be done in any 
place for the accomplishment of any work of importance touching the 
welfare of a community, one must know what has already beeft done, 
what farther is required, how far the work of the past may be util- 
ized as foundation for that of the future, what resource! 
command, and to what extent the persons composing that 
nity can be interested and brought into co-operation. Thus, in l!ie 
consideration of ideal systems for the management of works of phi 
lanthropy, we are, at the very outset, brought face to face with ihi 
fact that the work of the past, effective and really noble as il ha 
been, has not been ideal work when viewed from the standpoin 
of to-day. Neither dare we lose sight of the truth that the accom- 
plishments of to-day, criticised, found wanting, and abandoned, as 
they soon must be, were once the rosy ideals of a future, thai the 
ideal dwells ever beneath the radiance of refracted sunshine, and, 
when we stretch forth eager hands to possess it, it has receded 
bevond the valley or climbed the mountain height. 

The field of our ideal system must be all-embracing. There must 
be no minimum age below which it will fail to operate; and the max- 
imum must be as elastic as the lines between childish innocence, 
guilty knowledge, and criminal responsibility. It must have in it 
large elements of public authority, and upon occasion must inter- 
fere with and set aside the natural right of parent to child. This 
will only come about through recognition of the fact that there are 
degrees of moral degeneracy beyond which it is both cruel and ex- 
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travagant to leave children under parental control, Poverty alone 
will not always justify the permanent disintegration of that primary 
social unit, the family. 

In an ideal system, churches or reli);ious orders and associations 
of citizens will organize undertakings for the relief and care of chil- 
dren. These they will administer through their own oWcers. for 
their own purposes, and at their own expense, The State will lend 
them the protection of laws of incorporaticm, and otherwise encour* 
age and approve their work, demanding only that the children who 
are so soon to be its citizens shall be supplied with the things neces- 
sary to their moral and physical welfare, and furnishing to the con- 
tributing public a guarantee that upon the withholding of these 
things shall come the dissolution of the cor|)orati(m and the with- 
drawal of permission to receive or retain children. 

The resources which churches and associations of citizens can 
devote to the care of children are insufficient to meet the needs of 
the great centres of populaticm. Neither is it fair that the whole 
expense of the care of children should be drawn frou) individuals or 
associations willing to contribute. It is inexpedient to delegate to 
churches or private organi%ati(ms the authority which it is necessary 
to exercise in the rescue of children from cruel treatment and viclnns 
surroundings, to depend upon such facilities as they alTord for search- 
ing out and bringing to notice the sins against children which appear 
to be so common, to charge them with the responsibility of contin- 
uous guardianship of chihlren during minority or with the keepln|> 
of the elaborate records through which alone the ulthnate resiihs of 
the work done through long series of yt^irs can be iiscertiiitUMl or 
knowledge of it preserved. The .State, therefore, will provide that 
where the efTort of the citixen and the church fails, from waul nl 
authority or through insutliciency of resource, or Is not such a«» ihr 
.Stale approves, there its own work shall begin. I<ej;ar(lin|^ nrilhii 
Protestant, ('atholic, nor Hebrew as such, caring nothing foi (dim 
of skin, texture of hair, shape of eyes, or proniinencr of check boiirt, 
but looking only to the transformation of the weak, the helpless, and 
the unfit intr) the strr)ng, the helpful, and the eiricicnt, and cxpn lin^', 
to choke olT at its fr)untain sonrce some ))art of (he flood of panpn 
ism, imbecility, and vice, the State will exercise its auihoiiiy, .md 
draw upon its resources of patriotism and money, it will piovidi , 
in the first place, a body of citizens, each of whom h ih some In mik 
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which he is willing to devote to work established by legislative enaci 
ment, who will accept a governmental appointment upon a chile 
eating commission, and who will be a strong factor in the npbuildin 
of an authoritative and yet conservative system. The members c 
this commission will be appointed by the exercise of public authoritj 
and will be removable for cause. Their terms of office will be ai 
ranged to expire at considerable intervals, to avoid sudden ani 
violent changes in membership and policy, and their duties clear! 
set forth by statutory enactments. 

It will be the duty of such a commission lo entertain all report 
on behalf of children supposed to be in any such condition as make 
necessary or desirable the intervention of public authority ; throug 
appropriate representatives, located in each county, parish, o 
municipality, as may be required, to make searching examination 
into the facts of all such cases, and to present before the courts a 
justice designated for the purpose, for farther and more authoritativ 
CJcamination, all children apparently in need of public care or fo 
whom no other adequate provision is offered. There will be sepa 
rate courts for the hearing of such cases, and their proceedings wil 
be divested of all semblance of the execution of criminal law. I 
ever the setting aside of the mere technicalities of procedure i 
justified in court, it would be justified in such courts as these. Th 
object will be to ascertain all the facts in the case, and nothing wi! 
be allowed to interfere with the attainment of that object. Th 
decrees of such courts will give into the keeping of the child-carin, 
commission, created by the State, all children whose necessitie 
demand such guardianship. These decrees will be absolute for th 
time being, but revocable in any instance by the same or a highe 
court, upon presentation of new evidence of a nature different fror 
that upon which the original finding was based. 

Having assumed charge of children in obedience to orders o 
the court having authority to commit, the child-caring commissioi 
will, through an expert superintendent, at once decide what is t 
be the situation of such children tor the immediate future, whethe 
lo be paroled and sent home to be watched over by wise and skilfii 
agents, sent into a reformatory, placed in an institution created fo 
the purpose of receiving such children pending farther study of thei 
habits and characteristics, placed at once in foster homes, boardei 
out or left in ihe custody of one or the other parent, such paren 
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bility to become decidedly refractory, i 
training or lifelong sequestration thi 
eracy renders them unfit for associatioi 
conditions. 

Thus will private charity and church philanthropy remain u 
touched by officialism, except in so far as may be necessary for tl 
protection of the children. Thus will be sharply drawn, and n 
crossed, the line between the duty of the church or the private ass 
ciation and the duty of the State. Thus will parental rights 1 
sacredly guarded and parental neglect adequately and prompt 
dealt with. Thus will be removed the temptation of weak and vac 
lating parents to relinquish to public care children for whom thi 
should pro%'ide at home, the burden of the support of children at it 
expense of persons other than their parents will not unduly increasi 
and yet it will be made certain that no little child need long rema 
subjected to physical abuse, moral contamination, or hurtful povert 
Thus will be removed the bars to the progress of those fit to becon 
great. The tolerably good and the tolerably bad will find lolerab 
conditions, and thus will the melancholy residuum find its appropi 
ate level, and cease to bring forth after its kind. 

Herbert W. Lewie 

C. D. Randall. 

J. J. Kelso. 

Stanlev C. Griffi: 



INSTITUTIONS FOR CHILDREN. 



THE PRACTICAL DETAILS OF THEIR MANAGEMEl 



BY LYMAN P, ALDEN, 
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SLiPERINTENDENT OF THK R 

Goremmeiit.— lt is the province of the board of managers to a] 
point the superintendent, to define the aims and general scope ( 
the work, to establish the maximum limit of salaries, to hmit tl: 
general expenditures, to see that the money is wisely expended, an 
that the results of the whole ->tisfactory. Tf 

board cao also gre- syn 
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pathy, and moral support. Much beyond this I do not think that 
any board of managers can go without endangering the success of 
the institution. There cannot be two superintendents at the same 
time. If the one appointed is not the proper person for the position, 
he should be removed, and another chosen. If he is, then he should 
have the liberty to secure the general results sought for in his own 
way. The superintendent is constantly on the ground, and in sym- 
pathetic touch with all things about him, and intuitively recognizes 
their drift. He becomes familiar with all the minute details of the 
work, and should thoroughly know the dispositions of the children 
and employees, as well as the qualifications of the latter. Theories 
that might seem practicable to the board, he finds, upon trial, will 
not work well, at least without some modifications. Employees that 
by their appearance or recommendations may have very favorably 
impressed the board may prove a great disappointment to him. He 
knows that there should be changes ; but the proofs of this are some- 
times so intangible that they would rarely impress the board as they 
do him ; and for that reason, unless the power of selecting and dis- 
charging his helpers is lodged in his own hands, he would often suf- 
fer evils to go uncorrected rather than run the risk of not being able 
to convince his superiors of the correctness of his views. 

The delegation of such responsibilities to a superintendent im- 
plies that he or she should be a discerning, humane, just person who 
is actuated by Christian principle. 

In turn, the superintendent must allow his subordinates as much 
freedom of action as is practicable in the performance of their 
duties, if he wishes to develop their latent talents, have them take 
an intelligent interest in their work, and be something more than 
machines. 

Discipline, — To maintain good discipline in an institution is one 
of the most serious tasks that confront the superintendent. Per- 
haps more fail in this than in any other part of the work. So far as 
the discipline of the employees is concerned, the best way to secure 
it is to be extremely cautious in selecting those only who have an 
established reputation for being capable, trusty, loyal, and amiable. 
"An ounce of prevention" here "is worth a pound of cure." But, 
notwithstanding these precautions, misunderstandings and hard feel- 
ngs between employees will sometimes arise, or the work will be 
Q^ciently performed, or the rules of the institution will be dis- 
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obeyed. These evils the superintendent can often correct by talking 
with the offenders privately in a kind, fatherly way. But when, after 
several plain admonitions, an employee continues to make trouble or 
proves to be incompetent, the sooner that person is removed, the 
belter. But one must not expect perfection. One must be satisfied 
if he can secure sixty or seventy points out of the hundred that 
go to make up an ideal worker. 

In securing discipline among the childre 
always be used as far as is possible. Man 
controlled by kindness and reason alone, 
some, gentle words and kindness make 
straining them from evil-doing, than wat 
n in the old fable, ' 



ny of th( 
But all 



children can be 
e. Upon 
no more impression, in re- 
r does on a duck's back, or 
t of the man in the old fable, " who found a rude boy up 
in his apple-tree stealing apples, and mildly desired him to come 
down." Beecher once said, during the Kansas trouble, "Moral 
suasion is a good thing, but it must be backed with Sharpe ritles." 
So punishments are sometimes necessary to restrain and keep the 
children in good order while "moral suasion" is getting hold of 
them. For some children demerit marks, deprivation of play, may 
prove a sufficient punishment. But others require a more heroic 
treatment. 

It must be remembered that punishments are not reformatory of 
themselves. 'I'hey can only temporarily restrain and deter from 
wrong-doing. They are reformatory so far only as they aid in mak- 
ing good permanent impressions upon the mind ; and the old maxim 
will always hold true, " The minimum of punishment is the maximum 
ef exeelknee." 

The authority to administer minor punishments such as a wise, 
kind mother would use in her own family, with proper limitations 
and safeguards, should be delegated, I think, to the teachers and 
cottage managers or similar attendants under whose immediate care 
and control the children come, leaving the cases of unusual difficulty 
for the superintendent to regulate. Of course, such a plan presup- 
poses that the right persons — people of intelligence, wisdom, and 
kindness — are filling those positions, and that the superintendent 
sees to it that they do not abuse their authority. No officer, teacher, 
or attendant should ever pull a child's ears or hair, box its head, slap 
its face or jerk it around, as many mothers do their own children. 

Children who remain incorrigible, as some will after remnining 
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months or years under the best influences that the institution or 
families where they have been placed several times can bring to 
bear upon them, should be removed. Their evil influence will 
otherwise often largely neutralize that of the institution for good. 

Schools, — In my opinion, it is much better, as a rule, that the 
children should be instructed in schools connected with the institu- 
tion rather than in the graded city schools. 

As the children enter the institutions at all seasons of the year, 
it is difficult to grade them in the public schools ; and, as they are to 
remain in the institution but a short time, it is important that they 
should be kept steadily in school. But the city schools have long 
summer vacations, so that a child entering the institution in April 
or May would practically receive no instruction till about the middle 
of September. During such long vacations the children become 
restless and hard to manage, as they have not that variety of amuse- 
ments and employments that occupy the time and attention of chil- 
dren in families. My schools continue all summer, with only two 
weeks' vacation, when our children generally want school to com- 
mence again. 

Again, many children enter our schools and institutions at the age 
of twelve or thirteen years without knowing a letter. If sent to the 
city schools, they must be placed in the primary rooms with small 
children, which is mortifying to a sensitive child. In the schools 
of the institution there are so many children of considerable age 
who are backward that they do not feel the disgrace. The children 
of the city schools are apt to look upon them with contempt, as pau- 
per children. Again, it is difficult to get so many small children to 
school in time, in bad weather, if the school-house is far away. 

The last reason I shall present is that it gives the institution bet- 
ter control over its children. The superintendent knows that they 
are in school, and not playing truant. Quite a number of children 
in most institutions have been truants from the city schools, and 
were regarded as almost incorrigible by the teachers before enter- 
ing the institution ; and they need close watching. 

There are doubtless some institutions situated favorably near 
country or small village schools where these objections would not 
obtain. 

Since the children are to remain in the institution for so short 
r-tinie^ the aim of the teachers should be to impart the greatest 
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tomed to allow many of the largest children to attend the nea 
churches without attendatits, and rarely ever hear of any 
demeanors on their part. 

It is not advisable to prohibit all amusements on the Sabb 
Many of the children cannot read ; and, though their cottage mi 
gers or other attendants read a great deal to them, they tire soo 
sitting still. I would let them take walks, s«ing, play quiet gai 
romp on the grass under the trees, and do other things not bois 
ous or disturbing to those who wish to keep the day more siricllj 

Foot/. — In arranging a bill of fare for the children, one must s 
between two extremes of public opinion. On the one side are 
tax-payers or supporters of the institution, who will naturally v 
the table, as all other expenses, reduced to the lowest limit con 
ent with die health and growth of the children. On the other h: 
there are many people who live to eat, and think that eating is 
most important thing in life. When they visit an institution, 1 
seldom ask the children about their educational, moral, and relig 
advantages, ventilation, cleanliness, and health, but whether 1 
have enough to eat, and especially whether they have /« and c 
Some of them seem to think that the main aim of these institut 
is to starve good little children. They believe that there are in 
little Oliver Twists who "ask for more," and do not get it, Tl 
may be such institutions as Dickens caricatures in this country ; 
I have never visited one where an abundance of plain, wholes' 
food was not provided. 

The aim should be to furnish as good food as the average wel 
do laborers furnish their own children. To do less than this w< 
not satisfy the majority of the best citizens nor the children ih 
selves. To do much more would not be wise, as it would incri 
the burdens for charily already becoming oppressive, tend to pan 
the children and unfit them to enjoy the plain fare of the cou' 
homes where most of them will be placed. But, if one must err a 
in feeding the children, it is wiser and safer to err on the sidi 
over-indulgence. The children of this country would not be at 
satisfied with the plain bills of fare furnished by European ins: 
tions. Whatever the food is, it should be well cooked, palata 
made of pure materials, abundant, and plenty of time should 
allowed for eating. 

As there are in all institutions unthankful, untruthful children, y 
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when quizzed, will say that they do not have enough to eat or that 
the food is poor, it is safer to arrange a dietary, submit it to the 
board of managers, and the State Board of Charities, and, if ap- 
proved by them, frame it, and hang it in the kitchen for the cook to 
follow. This need not prevent occasional changes which the super- 
intendent may make for the sake of variety, and to pleasantly sur- 
prise the children with something better than usual. 

Clothing. — The same general principle should apply in clothing 
the children as in feeding them. They should be clothed comfort- 
ably for all seasons of the year, and as neatly and tastily as respec- 
table laboring people on an average clothe their own children. To 
ask more than this is not reasonable. It should be no reflection on 
any institution that allows its children while at work and play to 
wear well-patched clothing. Such a practice is rather to be com- 
mended as teaching lessons of economy and frugality. Children 
cannot be kept at all times on dress parade for visitors to look at. 
But, of course, they should have, in addition, respectable holiday 
clothing, as the children in families have. 

Whether they should be clothed in uniform or not depends upon 
circumstances. While in charge of the Michigan State Public 
School at Cold water, we dressed the boys in uniform ; and, as it was 
a State institution and the boys were drilled in the manual of arms, 
the uniform did not brand them in that little city as charity children, 
but rather secured them respect and many favors, as does the uni- 
form at a military school for the cadets. Their presence was fre- 
quently solicited on Decoration Days and at the county fairs, as their 
drill was one of the attractions. The girls were not in uniform. 
There were several advantages in uniforming the boys. There was 
an economy in having several thousands of yards of cloth of the 
same grade and color made up at the same time, and also in making 
many suits of the same pattern. 

But in smaller or private institutions, and especially in cities of 
considerable size, it would be extremely unfortunate, I think, to 
mark the children by their dress as dependants upon charity. The 
children of the institution I now have charge of have always worn 
citizens' clothing, and cannot be distinguished from other children on 
the streets. 
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CATHOLIC CHILD-HELPING AGENCIES IN THI 
UNITED STATES: 
THE MOTIVE. THE METHODS. AND THE RESULTS. 
" OF PAPER BV THOMAS F. RING,* 



I. Introductory. 

The motive is a simple one : it is to lead the soul of the chili 
to God, and to preserve him to society as a useful member. Th 
methods vary according to means and different conditions. I shal 
endeavor in the paper to give you an idea of the methods by ; 
selection from the reports and letters I have received in respons 
to a circular asking for information to be used in its preparation 
The results are a gain of thousands of useful and orderly men 
bers to the country, and, I sincerely believe, the safety of unnunn 
bered precious souls. 

On one point all are agreed : the best use of the money and th 
efforts of the people is in instructing and training the youth of ou 
land to become good members of society, honest, diligent, sobei 
and God-tearing. Neglect or hamper this instruction, and you fii 
the jails and become responsible for a long line of criminal lives. 

With sincere respect and admiration for the work done by S' 
many of our fellow-citizens for the safety of the child, I must tempe 
this admiration with the regret that in many instances the religion 
rights of the poor child are not regarded nor respected as scrupt 
lously as they should be. Yet it is the very purpose of the Na 
tional Conference to bring together all classes of charitable worker 
to exchange thoughts freely, but respectfully and honestly, to brin] 
about a better understanding and a more perfect harmony in actioi 
by personal intercourse and frank, manly, and amicable interchang 
of such ideas ; for we have a common purpose, — the good of th. 
child and the consequent good of the country. I propose to take . 
child as an infant, and so on through its growth to manhood, am 
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business is to see that the boys get employment as soon as possi- 
ble, and are placed under proper masters. 

The greater number of the graduates continue to board at the 

^th Street branch at a figure in keeping with a beginner's limited 

js. Those whose wages permit may board outside ; but, as they 

•med themselves into a union, whose meetings are held at 

ise on 9th Street, it is easy to keep track of them until they 

settle down in life. So far the great majority have turned 

y well, and are giving general satisfaction. 

S"/. Marys Industrial School, Boys ( White), Baltimore. — This is 

oration doing work for the city and State, and is regulated in 

mity with the ordinances of the city and laws of the State. 

: boys from eight to sixteen years of age are received from 

its or the asylums or from the courts under magistrates' com- 

.1, if the parent or guardian requests the boy to be sent to St. 

y's Industrial School. 

oys remain in the school in the custody of the corporation or 
dismissed, under oversight of the school, until twenty-one years 
age. 

\bout $80 per year is. paid from the public funds for the board 

d training of each boy committed by a magistrate. Parents able 

pay something toward the board of the children are expected 

pay according to their means. In 1895 717 boys were in the 

:hool. 224 passed out, and 483 remained at the end of the year. 

,745 were cared for since 1866. 90 per cent, stated as doing well 

nd caring for themselves. All sorts are received ; and, under the 

3ill of Rights, all are permitted and encouraged to worship God ac- 

:ording to their consciences. Study hours from 7 to 10 a.m. No 

study by gas-light or after working hours. Boys learning trades 

must serve four years, but may be released at any time for proper 

cause. 117 in tailor shops, 84 in hosiery shop, 20 in printing-office, 

68 in broom shop, 10 in the kitchen, 5 in carpenter shop, 6 in the 

laundry, 4 in the garden, 3 in bakery, and 2 painters. 

There is an annex known as St. James Home for Bovs, where 
boys who have left the Industrial School or other boys old enough 
to make a living may board. The house is supported partly by the 
Immaculate Conception Union. Boys at work pay $1.75, if earn- 
ing $3.50 or less, and $2.50, if earning $4.50 or more. Average, 54 
boys. Cost of operation, $6,000. Boys' board nets $2,700. Balance 
made up by charitable societies and private offerings. 
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(f) Boys' Orphan Asylum ami Protectory at West Seneea, N. K — 
Organized in 1864, for destitute children of Buffalo, located at Vic- 
toria. West Seneca, N.Y. The Asylum and the Protectory are two 
distinct departments in different buildings. 500 boys in the two 
houses. Catholic boys, if destitute, received from any part of the 
country, and, after some training in the day school and the trade 
school, are established in selected and approved Catholic families. 
The average stay in the Protectory department is about nine months. 

The daily average population of the Protectory is about 325 ; ihc 
yearly admissions, 195 ; range of ages, seven to fourteen years ; 
hours per week in school, 30 ; hours per week in shop instruction, 
18. About one-third of the number of boys committed by magis- 

The religious training of the boys is carefully attended to, thus 
giving them a good basis for usefulness and an honorable future. 

Rev. Father Haker, who is the director of the institutions, writes, 
in reply to my question how the boys turn out after leaving, " I am 
unable to give a correct average, but can say the general results are 
very gratifying." Some of the boys have attained good positions, 
as a member of the present Congress is a graduate. Another gradu- 
ate is mayor of the city in which he lives. 

(//) A'eni York Protettory for Boys and Girls* — Incorporated in 
1863. empowered to take into its care children between seven and 
fourteen years of age, who might be committed to said corporation 
as idle, truant, or homeless children by order of any magistrate in 
the city of New York empowered by law to make committal for any 
such cause. 

V. Boys workinc; in- Cities. 

St. Joseph' s Home for Homeless Boys, Philatielphia, Pa, — Average, 
106 boys, who must be surrendered to the home by parents or 
guardians. Boys old enough go out to work in the city, and come 
home between twelve and two for a hot dinner; or, if too far to re- 
turn at noon, they are provided with a lunch to carry with them, and 
at night are given a hot dinner. 

Boys at work pay $1.50 per week, and deposit any surplus money 
in the home bank, where it is kept for them. Some boys have $50 
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to their credit. Sunday, after Mass, they are free to spend the day 
in the park or in the country, some little spending money being 
given them. A house at the seaside, with accommodations for thirty 
boys, gives them the happiest days of their childhood. 

Day school for the boys not at work, and one hour at night for 
those employed. They leave when seventeen years old, and are 
found proper boarding-places under the kind care of the home, 
which tries to secure suitable employment for the graduates. Play- 
ground, gymnasium, military drill, a theatre, and a library are pro- 
vided. 

The home is supported by donations of 25 cents a year and up- 
ward from a long list of contributors, the offering being payable 
March 19, the feast of Saint Joseph. This is not a reformatory, as 
no boy of criminal inclination will be admitted. Homeless or neg- 
lected boys needing a home are the subjects of the home ; and, ex- 
cept for the large numbers gathered, they are as well provided for as 
95 per cent, of the boys in the average family. 

VI. Trade and Farm School Combined. 

There is one important reason why a trade school teaching the 
rudiments of industrial training, if not a complete trade, is generally 
selected for the industrial education of the boys. Most of the boys 
are from the city, who do not like country life, and who would not 
stay on a farm, — if sent to one, generally go back to the cities, and 
gain or get a living there. So it is wise to equip them with some 
knowledge of a trade, to enable them to obtain employment in the 
city. Of course, a boy of five to seven years of age, if sent to 
a farmer, is likely to grow up contented in the country ; but it is not 
easy to wean a boy of twelve or fourteen, born and brought up in 
a city, from his liking for city life, and to make him content in the 
country. 

In the diocese of Wilmington, Del., the farm appears to be an 
important factor; for St. James Orphan Asylum has a farm of 100 
acres, and their 60 boys work on it. St. Joseph's Asylum for col- 
ored boys, Wilmington, receives boys from two to seventeen years of 
age. Average population, 300. The larger boys are sent to a farm 
in Clayton, of about 150 acres, and are taught to do farm work, and 
find places in farms when they leave. Trades are also taught 
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Clayton farm. As a!l the boys are colored vagabonds, taken fron 
the streets of Wilmington, instructed and made useful members o' 
the community, and have generally done well, I am not surprised a 
the inquiry of my friend in Wilmington, who asks me if we have anj 
thing like this in the cultured city of Boston. 

I do not think we have 300 colored vagabonds in Boston. Wt 
have many times that number of white ones, though. Wilmington 
being in an agricultural section, offers a good field for farming 
schools, among a people used to farming. 

The farm connected with St. Marj-'s Training School, Feehanville 
111., makes a good showing in the last report of the school. It i: 
a farm of 440 acres, with improvements, value $60,000, the product 
of the farm last year valued at 87. 000. The departments named ir 
the report are farm and garden, dairy and poultry yards, cattlf 
yard, printing shop, bakery, laundry, tailor shop, shoe shop, carpentei 
shop. 361 boys in the school Dec. 31, 1895. ^^M 
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riTUTIONS vs. BoARDIMG-OtlT PLAW.-* 



Mr. Oscar Craig (page 82, International Conference of Charities, 
1893) states that New York City in 1890, with a population ol 
1,500,000 people, supported 15,449 children in private institutions; 
while Philadelphia, with a population of 1,000,000, appropriated 
128,000 for support of an average of less than 250 children ir 
institutions. 

The reports of Hon. William P. Letchworth, member of the New 
York Board of State Charities, give cogent reason for preferring tht 
asylum system in New York, with its incidental evils, to the board- 
ing-out system of Massachusetts and Pennsylvania. 

Hon. Elbridge T. Gerry, president of the New York Society foi 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, at a Conference on Children ir 
New York in 1893, made an address, from which I copy some sen- 
tences bearing on this particular phase of the subject : — 

To my mind, the city of New York can well afford to spend. 
not $1,000,000, but, if necessary, (5,000,000 in tlie support, care. 
and training of the destitute and indigent children and dependeni 
children in the city of New York. One child neglected, not simplj 
in its common-school education, but in its moral and religious train- 
ing, may result in the production of a dangerous criminal, wbosf 
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misdeeds may cost the city of New York ten times the amount it 
would have cost to educate and train him before conviction. . . . 

We have to deal with the dependent child; and what are we 
going to do with it? If neglected, it becomes/ either a vicious or an j 

idle person. Ignorance is the parent of vice, and this is the material 
out of which habitual criminals are made. . . . 

The welfare of the child requires, where the question of its 
reformation is involved, that the latter shall not be jeopardized, and 
that its progress and reformation are best determined by those hav- 
ing the daily care and oversight of the child. Who else is to judge 
when it is fit to be discharged and sent back to the outer world ? 

Mr. Gerry, in closing, said : " I have no theories. I have been too 
long engaged in child-saving to have theories. I have tried to 
give you facts as they are, and to present to you facts without 
arguments." 

Mr. Frank B. Fay, of Boston, in a paper read at the International 
Conference of Charities, Chicago, 1893, said : — 

If we are sometimes questioned as to the expediency of breaking 
up homes and placing children in institutions, it is well to admit that 
institution life is not the natural life for a child. At the same time 
most of these rescued children need the reconstructive influence of 
an institution, to prepare them for admission into an average family. 

Most homes will not bear with the habits and deficiencies of 
such children, when first taken from the influences in which they 
have been reared. 

The experience of the Massachusetts Board of State Charities has 
led them to favor placing young children who are not of the criminal 
class directly into families after the shortest practicable stay in the 
house of reception. 

Even children in the reform schools are transferred at the earliest 
day practicable to family life. Institution life for children is not at 
all in favor with the Massachusetts Board of State Charities. 



VIII. Reformation of Girls and Young Women. 

Association for befriending children and young girls. House of 
the Holy Family, New York City, Good Counsel Farm, White Plains, 
N.Y., in charge of the Sisters of the Divine Compassion. Remark- 
able in showing the fertility of good seed providentially plant 
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forming a sewing school in New York, which led to the formation ai. 
a. great reformatory for girls, and created in its development a new 
order of Sisters specially trained for the perpetuation of the work. 

Some ladies proposed to open a weekly sewing school in 
Bernard's Parish in New York City in September, 1869. Notice 
of the intended opening was given in the church, but on the Sati 
day of the opening the three ladies who came to teach found 
pupils. After waiting for an hour, they went out into the streets 
and to the neighboring houses, and brought in some twenty girli 
But the material they gathered was of such a character that the 
ladies found themselves at once committed to a work far deeper 
and broader than they ever had anticipated. There were children 
of ten years already confirmed drunkards. Girls of fourteen fallen 
to the lowest deep of vice and depravity. No wonder they did not 
come at the call of the pastor; for, though nominal Catholics, and 
living within a square of the church, they had never entered its 
doors. At once it was determined to hold sessions on Tuesdays 
as well as Saturdays, and by Christmas the number had grown to 
'S" regular attendants. They met at ten in the morning, when 
school was opened with a few short prayers, after which work pre- 
viously cut and prepared was distributed to the girls by a band of 
zealous ladies now numbering fifteen. 

A house was opened the 25th of March, 1870, at 316 W. 14th 
Street, with accommodations for 45 children; in May, 1871, re- 
moved to 247 E. I3t!i Street. In 1874 the house No. 136, Second 
Avenue, was bought ; and in 1883 an adjoining building was leased. 
In 1886 the Rule of the Sisters of the Divine Compassion was ap- 
proved by the Most Reverend Archbishop Corrigan, an Order 
trained for the work of the Holy Family, which Order has care of 
the children now. A bill passed the legislature in 1S80 allowing 
one dollar per week for each inmate, not nearly enough to pay cost, 
but supplementing private charity, and enabling the house to do 
nmch good that otherwise it could not do. The average daily 
family is io3. The whole number of persons cared for, from 1870 to 
1895, was 17,800. 

Candidates for admission are received either on their own appli- 
cation or through those who may be interested in them. 

A school is opened in the house wherein the inmates are daily 
instructed in all the departments of an ordinarj' cotnmo'*-**^^°^' 
education. 
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week, having strict injunctions to watch the families for the sake o: 

the children as well as for the relief of the needs of the whole fam 
ily, but to stand by the family to insure the saftty of the children 
to endure much and tolerate a great deal for the sake of having j 
chance to do some good for the child. With such counsel con 
stantly insisted upon by the traditions and rules of the society, thi 
poor child is a special care on the vigilance of the members. 

By the activity of the members the children are brought t< 
school dressed in decent and suitable clothing. Children are save* 
from the abuse or neglect of dissipated parents. Situations an 
found for (hose old enough to work. Through the medium of thi 
Conferences the foundations of many a useful work for childrei 
have been laid. The St. Vincent de Paul's Newsboys' Lodging 
House in Warren Street, New York, became, under the charge o: 
that modern wonder, Father Drumgoole, the beginning of the Mis 
sion of the Immaculate Virgin, which shelters to-day over 1,500 chil 
dren in its houses. 

The action of the society in Boston in caring for a few babies lee 
to the formation of the St, Mary's Infant Asylum, now well estab 
lished and doing excellent work in a modern and approved method. 

In Brooklyn and in Newark are St. Vincent de Paul Homes foi 
boys, supported mainly by the Conferences. 

In Boston and New York the society has agents in the courts tt 
act in the interests of Catholic children. Philadelphia has the same, 
though not directly supported by the society. Our Boston sociefy, 
while a local infant asylum was in financial straits, took up the 
boarding of infants in families in the country, and had at one I'imt 
150 babies in country places within a radius of twenty miles of tht 
city. The death-rate among the infants was 25 percent., the low 
rate due to the good effect of country air, and the fact that not ovei 
two babies were given to one woman for her care. Not often die 
any woman have more than one from our office. For several sue 
cessive years the cost of caring for the babies was $to,ooo an 
nually, one-half being paid by relatives. We are practically out o' 
the business now, as the Infant Asylum is started again, and 11 
working well. The report of the agent of the special work fo' 
children in Boston shows the thous.iiuls of visits made to childrei 
and the hundreds of children helpfully counselled *n4j 
every year by the olhce alone. In ih 
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every child in the families aided is a matter of record, and the 
watchful President of the Conference holds every member to give 
a strict account of the young children' by questioning him frequently 
as to their condition. 

Seaside homes are established by the St. Vincent de Paul Society 
for sick children and the mothers, and for tired mothers and noisy, 
healthy children. Country weeks to country homes in Catholic 
families are becoming a part of the programme every summer now. 
The children are the special cause of care in all our cities. Some 
Conferences go so far as to say they would spend every cent they 
could get their hands on for the children, if they were free to pass 
by some less deserving. The society sends its members into the city 
and State institutions to visit and instruct poor children of the Cath- 
olic faith. There is no end to the variety of calls on the charity of 
the Catholic public, but none so touches the heart and brings out a 
more generous response than an appeal to help the children. 

Conclusion. 

It has not been my intention to read a schedule of all our Catho- 
lic agencies, but to select specimens which might serve my purpose 
of showing how they care for the poor Catholic child through suc- 
cessive stages, up to the time when he should be able to provide for 
himself. Hence I have been compelled, in order to avoid duplica- 
tion, to leave many excellent institutions without special mention. 

Whoever studies our Catholic charities will notice two features : 
the relatively large demands which are made upon them, for we have 
many poor; and the comparative insufficiency of means that can 
be obtained to support them, for we have few Catholics who are 
wealthy. 

We can, however, name with grateful recognition such munificent 
benefactors as Miss Caldwell, Father McMahon, Joseph Banigan, 
the Drexels, and the Morels ; but the main dependence of our chari- 
ties is upon the small offerings of the many, who, while unable to 
give largely, do give cheerfully. One diocese opens an industrial 
school for boys, asking contributions of $i a year or lo cents a 
month. This small sum multiplied by thousands will furnish the 
stay of the school. I have seen an eight-page supplement of 
Mper filled with long columns of names of contributors of 
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from $1 to ?io, aggregating fi^.ooo, the annual donation to an 
orphan asylum ; but a picnic is made to yield $5,000 in one day, an- 
other way of bringing in everybody's dollar. Self-sacrifice, unflinch- 
ing perseverance, and hard work make up the deficiency. Hundreds 
of devoted men and women consecrate their whole lives to the ser- 
vice of the poor children, receiving in return their food, lodging, 
and clothes, all ihey ask in this world. Legacies of large or small 
sums often come opportunely to the aid of a struggling institution. 
The average experience of the whole teaches all to depend with 
implicit faith on Divine Providence for daily bread, and to be thank- 
ful and content therewith. 

But why all this toil and sacrifice, when, if the Catholics did noth- 
ing, the same children might be cared for by the State, they might 
be clothed and fed and taught by the State? Simply because the 
Catholic Church would thus play the part of the mother who de- 
serted her own child, of a Rousseau who sent his offspring to the 
almshouse. 

She has a responsibility before God for the safety of the child 
born in her fold. The mission of our Catholic charities is not a 
proselyting, but a preservative mission. In the absence or neglect 
of suitable parental care, it is her duty to gather in her little ones, 
and lead them along her own path to heaven. We leave others to 
do their duty in their own way with those who have a close claim on 
them. We ask that the State, in its relations to the children of the 
poor, shall respect the religious rights of all, be they Catholic, Prot- 
estant, or Jew ; and, though imperfectly carried out in some places, 
the general intent of the law is to guarantee such liberty of con- 
e, — this fundamental principle of our American Constitution. 



I desire to thank the National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection for the honor conferred in inviting me to present a paper on 
the subject of Catholic Charities relating to Children. I should 
never have dreamed of volunteering to offer such a paper myself. 
That would be, on my part, rash presumption ; for I know of many 
who, if they undertook the work, would have presented the subject 
in a manner far better than I have. But I have an idea that the 
selection of the writer was due to the friendly suggestion of some 
who, though not Catholics, have observed on the part of our lay- 
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lan's Society of St. Vincent de Paul an open readiness to co-oper- 
te with any religious denomination, especially in the cause of the 
liildren, and therefore felt it might be a graceful courtesy to invite 

member of such a Catholic society to present the subject in his 
wn way to the National Conference. 

As a member of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, I appreciate 
le kindly act. I have undertaken the task as a duty. I speak for 
lyself. I do not assume to act as spokesman for the millions of my 
tllow-Catholics in the United States. I have brought some indus- 
y and some experience to the work. More than that I do not 
aim. 

I am fortified against adverse criticism by that reflection of John 

enry Newman, " If a man waits to do a thing until he can do it 

well that no one can find fault with it, he will never do any- 

ng." 
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llie reading mailer should be adapled to the ability of the readers," 
that the hahit of reading and the laste for good literature are neces- 
sary parts of an education, and thai a small library in each school- 
room is better suited for this purpose than a single large hbrary. 
The thanks are due to the members of our present State Board of 
Control for providing the means with which to test this plan. Al- 
though the plan has been in operation less than a year at the State 
Industrial School for Boys, the good results have far exceeded my 
utmost expectations; and they are now admitted and mentioned even 
by officers who at first smiled at the plan. Boys who never before 
thought of doing such a thing may now be seen at intermission 
seated in some part of the grounds, reading books instead of playing 
or telling harmful stories or planning to escape. Every one reads 
unless, on account of the careless use of a book, he is for a time ^^ 
deprived of the privilege of drawing a book. Whenever they have^H 
finished the reading of one book, ihey may draw another. 

This plan makes the boys more contented, more willing, and 
more interested in their work and in their studies. Every promotion 
in school gives them a new library, and this each time increases 
their interest in reading. In the aggregate, this plan does not re- 
quire a greater number of books than would be required in a single 
library; but it brings the books nearer to the readers. It wisely 
limits their choice. It makes it easy to raise the standard of their 
reading as they advance in (he grades ; and it permits the teacher, 
who in most cases is best able to do so, to stimulate and guide and 
direct the reading of the pupils. This also connects general reading 
with the regular work of the school, and makes it, in reality, a part of 
the education of the children. 

Carefully graded books for children of all departments of school 
are now published in great variety. Naturally, the first reading is 
the stor)'. Very early in child life comes the period of a belief in 
fairies, and at this time the reading of fairy stories is a necessary 
thing. I pity the boy who has been deprived of the pleasure that 
comes from an intimate acquaintance with Mother Goose, Jack 
the Giant-killer, Blue Beard, and Cinderella. As the little reader 
advances in knowledge and reading ability, he should read larger 
stories. Get him to read Grimms' "Household Stories," Hans 
Andersen's "Wonder Stories," Kingaley's "Water Babies," and the 
"Arabian Nights' Entertainments." Ne:tt let him revel with more 
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ttodern books, such as Hawthorne's ** Wonder Book" and " Tangle- 
/ood Tales*' and Cox*s "Tales of Ancient Greece." Then, by 
latural transition, you advance into the borderland which lies be- 
ween the world of pure fancy and the domains of sober-hued reality, 
-ret the children who are in this stage of development read the boys' 
' King Arthur," Bulfinch's " Age of Chivalry," and other mediaeval 
omances. By thus following the order of nature and of human 
levelopment, you have gradually, almost imperceptibly, brought the 
hildren out of the world of chilli wonder and fairyland, through the 
liddle ground of chivalric romance, to the very borders of the 
iomains of literature and history. In the transition from romance 
history, let the children read " Ivanhoe," the " Story of Robin 
lood," " The Swiss Family Robinson," and " Robinson Crusoe," 
without a knowledge of which they will lose one of their dearest 
njoyments. Have them read, also, such unexceptionable books as 
' Tom Brown's School-days at Rugby," Lamb's ** Tales from Shak- 
pere," Bayard Taylor's " Boys of Other Countries," and similar 
•ooks of history and travel. The readers will then be prepared for 
ppreciating juvenile books of history and science ; and these will, 
n turn, prepare them for the reading of the larger and stronger 
;orks in all departments of learning. "When I became a man," 
aid Saint Paul, " I put away childish things "; and so must, the 
lanly reader learn to put away the childish habit of reading story 
'Ooks alone. Too many readers never get beyond this stage. 

I have mentioned only a few of the world-famed books as land- 
larks in the course of reading that children should follow in their 
ourse dl development. By unconsciously directing them to follow 
uch a course of reading, we have done much toward the formation 
f their characters ; and there is little danger that the bad books will 
ver possess any attraction for them. They will henceforth be apt 
D go right of their own accord, preferring the wholesome and true 
D any of the flashy allurements of the literary slums and grog-shops 
bat so abound and flourish in these davs. When this has been ac- 
:)mplished, the libraries will have served their purpose well ; and 
ey will, in truth, have been one of the most potent agencies in the 

ormation of juvenile delinquents. 




SCHOLASTIC AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 

BY MARY E. R. COBB, ^B 



In regard to the relative importance of literary and manual trauv 
ing in institutions, it is assumed that something remains to be said 

The problem of institutional education seems always to have beer 
propounded with certain premises assumed. There is a dominatin| 
idea that we have first carefully to define the moral quality of lh( 
known deviations from normal childhood, distinctly to recognize 
hereditary obliquities, and, above all, to seek to establish the valu( 
of correctional and punitive factors in the required product. Tht 
question how to find and use the principles and methods of educa' 
lion best for the average child, how to bring child nature into fim 
contact and true relations with outward nature, and to draw out it; 
latent powers, is, perhaps unconsciously, relegated to the considera 
tion of the public schools, or of all and any schools outside the in- 
stilutions for dependent and unfortunate children. 

Because this idea has been too common, because, in my opinion, 
correctional and punitive ideas have too largely colored our conclu 
sions, I shall begin by considering the institutional child as a nor 
mal, average child. It may have suffered from abnormal conditiont 
in its past ; but nature often heals morally and mentally as wel 
as physically by a purer atmosphere and invigorating sustenance 
Truih and knowledge will largely do their work of restoration un- 
watched and unguided by us. Let us, then, lay aside every impres 
sion and prejudice which may prevent the full acceptance of tht 
idea of training dependent, offending, and even offensive childret; 
on the same principles as are found best for other children. Thus 
we shall at least do less harm than by the opposite course. 

Colonel Parker has said, "A bad child does not exist." Eiimi 
nating the questions of heredity, of offences of lack of comprehen 
sion, or even of respect for society, and also the social neglect sc 
largely accountable for these, we find our question simplified, thougb 
in a sense broadened. But, having established a common ground, 
or at least conceded the similarity of needs in the education of ali 
children everywhere, we may brierty consider some lines of possible 
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^ating to the exercise of the virtues of good citizenship, but striking 
out boldly into the newer fields of investigation and research in the 
social structure, on lines which focus around and within our work. 
The demand for an advance must be met. 

The most striking feature of the day is the development of new 
material forces. There seems to be no end to it : any day we m.iy 
expect something new that will revolutionize tlie world. But we are 
slow to see that in moral ways possibly the same may be true. May 
we not wisely reflect that, as the earth and air are stored with un- 
developed ferces, so the moral world may have lodged within it 
energies not yet realized or defined ? As in the realm of material 
invention every day sees fresh development and new combinations, 
— not created, but discovered, — is it not possible that in the social 
world some elemental truths will yet be brought into stronger, more 
potent forms, or enter new combinations with existing forces ? Thus 
we may yet witness or, better, assist in bringing about results which 
will gr.andly revolutionize our inert, slow-moving processes, and bring 
quickly the day when the nations shall walk in the light. 



THE JUVENILE DELINQUENT: 

THE CAUSES THAT PRODUCE HIMj THE EVOLUTION 
MODERN METHODS FOR HIS REFORMATION. 
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ABSTRACT OF PAPER BY G. W. GOLER, M.D.. ROCHESTER, N.V. 

In this paper it is proposed to outUne some of the more modem 
facts and theories relating to the production and reformation of 
juvenile offenders. 

In an examination of nearly 10,000 delinquents committed to 
the Western New York institution between 1845 and 1895, the im- 
perfect and incomplete records show that of 8.862 boys, 4,618, 
nearly 50 per cent., had lost one or both parents by disease, divorce, 
separation, or desertion ; 0/ girls. 790 in all, 52 1. or 63 per cent., h.id 
lost one or both parents under like conditions. These statistics are 
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When bedtime came he was taken to a large cell hail, for decency"^™ 
sake called a dormitory : in each hall from a hundred and fifty to two 
hundred narrow cells, 5x8x6 feet, tier on tier, with a single barred 
slit in one wall, called a window, and in the other a grated iron door 
fitted with a padlock or a brake. To such a cell, whether used to a 
bed at home or a shakedown in a dry-goods box, this boy was taken. 
Behind the bars of his prison ceil the boy often gave way to his 
feelings in an agony of remorse or fear; and thus, among the shouted 
taunts of his companions, he fell asleep. In the morning, awakened 
by the bell, he hurried on his clothes, unless he had followed a gen- 
eral custom of sleeping in ihem, and, amid disorder, formed in line 
outside his cell. With the earthenware utensil used to receive ex- 
crement at night, he marched, in a slovenly line, to the slop sink and 
back, when he formed in line again for breakfast, down to the bath 
rooms, where he washed or not as he pleased, and wiped upon roller 
towels used in common, by which nastiness and disease were often 
communicated from one to another. He went to the dining-room, — 
a great long, low, dull, dirty room, in which, before greasy tables 
without cloths, or, when with them, food-stained, ragged, and dirty, 
he sat upon greasy chairs to partake of his food. The food was 
usually suJHcient in quantity, often bad in quality, and prepared and 
served as if it were food for swine or fowl. As it was cooked and 
served, so it was eaten. 

Unless assigned to permanent kitchen vassalage, washing dishes, 
sweeping, making beds, scrubbing floors, or other duties that pertain 
to the care of the institution, he was taken to a shop, and there 
taught to cane chairs, make shoes or clothes, under the joint watch- 
fulness of an overseer for ihe institution and an overseer for the con- 
tractor. By these men he was assigned to a task ; and woe be unto 
him if he did not soon learn to complete it. If a good boy, he tried 
to do bis best. Perhaps some envious fellow-inmate, whose feelings 
had been deadened by much institutionizing, sought to place ob- 
stacles in his way, so that the boy who set out with a determination 
to do his best soon found his way beset by hindrances that his un- 
trained faculties had not the power to overcome. Thus, if he were 
not a rare boy, he soon found himself "pegged," or on the overseer's 
list, to go to the finishing room, where the strap man came aroundfl 
the appointed hour each day. The boy was thus plac» 
the frying-pan of hard labor and the fire of severe corpc 
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boy in spite of himself. As he and his fellows grew better, the di 
cipHne of the institution grew better, and the severer forms of pu; 
ishment were gradually abated, until corporal punishment and ti 
dark ceil were entirely wiped out, never to return. 

Coincident with the introduction of manual training, a reorganiz 
lion of the common schools took place. A system of educatic 
based upon newer and better ideas, with leachers who strove to b 
come specialists in their work, was introduced in place of the 
plan of rote learning. A series of nature studies designed to teat 
the principles of biology by the laboratory method are carried o 
in an especially equipped department. These are supplemented 1 
weekly illustrated popular lectures on physics, zoology, and geolog 
Cells were removed and open dormitories, with attached retirii 
conveniences substituted, with a good effect upon the self-inflicti 
abuses inseparable from the old cell system. A bath-room wi 
shower and plunge has been provided. Food better in qualit 
cooked better and served better, is provided for the boys in clea 
neatly painted dining-rooms. In the dining-room he sits before 
table with a clean cloth and clean dishes, and is taught the mo 
important table manners. 

From his dormitory to the bath-room, from thence to the dinin 
room, to shop or school, he does not march in a slovenly line, wi 
shoulders bent and scraping feet as of old, for the germ of a mihta 
system of former years has developed into a complete organi; 
tion. Under the guidance of a chief long trained in the regul 
service, every movement of a squad of boys is carried out accordii 
to military rule. Military movement and military discipline, coupli 
with calisthenics or setting up exercises of the regular army, so< 
served to raise the stooping head and shoulders, quicken and re 
der precise movements of the feet, so that a brisk, springy walk 
substituted for the old shuffling gait, The miHtary companies a 
officered by boys whose advancement in school, shop, and condui 
has entitled them to such position. 

Idleness is no longer enforced by failure of a contractor to supp 
work. Corporal punishment abolished, correction is administer! 
by a special department in the institution and is carried out accor 
ing to military rule, either by continement in the guard-house or 1 
drill in the punishment squad. There is no longer any badge sj 
tem. The boy is paroled upon recommendation of the superinten 
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THE MERIT SYSTEM IN PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 

by philip c. garrett, chairman. 

Definition. 

In reporting upon the merit system in public institutions it be- 
hooves us first to define the term. Without definition, and were it 
not for a well recognized, conventional use of the phrase, it might be 
supposed to refer to the system of promotion or degradation of the 
inmates of institutions according to merit or demerit by a ser^es of 
marks and balances, such as are used in reform schools and inter- 
mediate reformatories like Morganza and Elmira. Its antithesis, 
the "spoils system," is better understood and a more familiar term. 
Neither, however, is descriptive unless enlarged upon or defined. 
The merit system, then, is the system by which appointments are 
made to position on account of the fitness or merit of the appointee. 
A perfectly verdant and innocent possessor of common sense would 
naturally say, " That is of course. On what other principle would 
you appoint a person ? " There is, unfortunately, a well established 
method of appointment by which the leaders of a political party 
coming into power demand and secure the appointment to all places 
not only within their gift, but within their reach, of persons to whom 
they personally, or their party, have been indebted for success without 
the slightest reference to fitness for the duties of the position to be 
filled. And this is known as the "spoils system." 

( The Spoils System Dishonest. 

" To the victor belong the spoils," is a dictum derived from the 
barbarisms of force and war, and from a theology of revenge and 
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penitentiaries, whose helpless and needy inmates are entitled to 
every benefit which it is in the power of a community to confer. 
John IJright said, in reference to the reform in 1874 : " The opening 
of our civil service has met with general approval, and after the ex- 
perience of some years it would be impossible to go back to the old 
system.'' He adds, "No changes in persons employed in govern- 
ment offices, in the customs, excise, post-office, and telegraph de- 
partments, take place on a change of government, and thus we 
avoid a vast source of didturbance and corruption which would 
opened if the contrary plan were adopted." 



Patronage in Public Institutions. 



% 



To what extent our charitable and penal institutions are subject 
to the evils of the patronage of politicians it is hoped will be 
brought out somewhat by this discussion. The evils to which they 
might be subjected may be imagined ; and history shows how Hkeiy 
it is that, where the result is possible, cases will occur of the very 
worst consequences which the fancy can picture, or reasoning pre- 
dict. Any system whatever, capable of great abuses, gives rise to 
those abuses under a condition of public indifference, and always 
will. If we may draw analogies from quite different fields, the 
annals of American slavery and the annals of lunacy both illus- 
trate this truism ; both are filied with instances of abuse and bar- 
barity, although neither need have been. And it will hold equally 
true of this unhallowed distribution of the spoils of party. The 
unlimited right of patronage cannot exist without abuse. If that 
shameless state of public opinion can be conceived which will sup- 
port a thoroughly partisan governor in the removal of a medical 
superintendent of a hospital for the insane, well qualified for the 
position, because he insists on retaining the uninfluenced appoint- 
ment of his subordinates, there is no remedy and there can be no 
properly conducted hospital. Happily, the people, once well in- 
formed, will usually, sooner or later, maintain the right, and inde- 
pendent men must demand the only cure; to wit, the enactment 
of laws requiring these appointments to be made for merit only, 
under competitive examinations. That these evils exist, we know 
enough to assert: their extent is probably greater than has been 
disclosed. In the great mass of literature now in print on the sub-;^ 
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ject of the reform in the civil service, it is remarkable that there is 
scarcely a reference to the public institutions which come more or 
less under political control. The writers on the merit system deal 
almost solely with the more strictly political positions, the great 
State departments, the service under the Cabinet secretaries, and in 
the cities, the police and fire departments, and those dealing with 
the highways, gas, water, and common public necessities. Prisons 
and eleemosynary institutions seldom receive a passing notice. 
Perhaps this is because corruption in those quarters is not sus- 
pected ; but more probably that the ordinary citizen at large is not 
so directly affected. We shall see, however, that his pocket is 
sometimes very largely interested. 

Freedom from Patronage Practicable. 

And yet that it is entirely possible to conduct the greater institu- 
tions without political control, we know upon very high authority, 
and, before citing very glaring instances of the evil, it is right to 
say this : Mr. Brockway, the eminent superintendent of the Elmira 
Reformatory, writes, ** I am gratified to be able to say that notwith- 
standing the nearly equal division of the two great political parties 
in the State of New York, this reformatory has been, through the 
whole history of it, uninjured by partisan influences." He then 
refers to two attempts, at different times, to change the organiza- 
tion '*so as to make it useful for political purposes," both of which, 
happily, failed, and adds, that "practically throughout the whole 
history of the reformatory, no shadow or taint of political partisan- 
ship has entered into its management, either in the distribution of 
appointments or other patronage." No evidence can be higher 
than that with which Mr. Brockway concludes, nor more to our 
point. "The good success of the reformatory is very largely 
attributable to the steadiness of its governmental administration, 
no important changes having taken place in twenty years, and to 
the absence of partisan influences, whether political or religious, 
and also to the absence of the influence of any personal considera- 
tions on the part of the managers." 




Ruinous Effect of Party Patronai 
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Mr. Cadwalader Biddle of the Pennsylvania State Board slated 
definitely last year that there was no injurious work going on in his 
State from partisan interference with the institutions. Probably he 
refers only to the larger institutions of the Slate. Even then we 
fear it is rather a bold statement. It certainly could not have been 
said a few years ago. It was in that State that the exposure of the 
odious Phipps administration of the Blockley Almshouse led to the 
imprisonment of the superintendent and other otlicers of the insti- 
tution ; and dreadful were some of the disclosures of the investiga- 
tion, as to the administration of outdoor relief and of its internal 
affairs: tickets for outdoor relief were given as compensation to low 
houses of ill-fame, and the lying-in hospital was made the resort 
from prurient curiosity of pot-house politicians ; and this is merely 
specimen scum of a profoundly rotten and venal state of things. 
Biockley Almshouse is the principal poorhouse for the city of Phila- 
delphia, and is an enormous concern, comprising, besides the home, 
a genera! hospital and an insane hospital. The entire number of 
inmates is somewhere about 4,000. At the time of the Ellis Phipps 
rigime, the government of Philadelphia was tainted with corruption, 
and was a nest of robbers, as is shown by the reports, well substan- 
tialed, of the Reform Committee of One Hundred. Rumors had 
been rife concerning the almshouse, of small frauds, but it was not 
till this committee got to work that the gigantic iniquity was laid 
bare. The superintendent fled to Canada, and his flight w.is fol- 
lowed by revelations of the most sickening character, which may as 
well be passed with the remark that the organised and systematic 
attacks by certain politicians and public thieves, with the aid of a 
shrewd but depraved superintendent, upon the public poor fund, re- 
sulted in a shocking loss of life, and in untold suffering to those who 
were compelled to seek shelter under the almshouse roof and sur- 
vived its terrors. Although books and accounts which had been 
kijpt at the office of the superintendent were either destroyed or 
concealed, prior to his hasty departure, it has been clearly demon- 
strated that of the $400,000 or there.ibouts devoted annually by the 
people to support this institution, fully §150,000 of the amount was 
systematically stolen or misappropriated. The reign of mismanage- 
ment and abuse seemed to reach the highest point of capacity fur 
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doing harm in 1881 and in the earlier months of 1882, when the 
rate of mortality exceeded fifteen per cent., a higher death rate than 
at any institution of like character in the country. In this connec- 
tion it may be added with significance that, upon the organization 
of the new management, the mortality rate fell to nine per cent. 
This would mean a saving of 180 lives per annum on a population of 
3,000. They also " secured a saving of expenditures on the first 
year of their administration of $80,000." These figures are, as 
nearly as figures can tell it, the index of the difference between the 
reign of politicians whose venal tools are chosen as assistants 
throughout, and that of business men who select their employees 
for merit or fitness for their respective duties. 

Party Management of County Jails. 

In the same State, more recently, accounts of the county jails, 
of which the following may be taken as a type, were written : 
"County jails are almost as dark and totally depraved as when 
John Howard first turned on the light. Old are congregated with 
young, men with women, the novice in crime with the case-hardened 
habitud of prison, the accidental criminal with the professional, the 
unaccountable imbecile or lunatic with the cunning volunteer in the 
crime class, the witness with the accused, the innocent with the 
guilty." The explanation given is that, in almshouses and jails, 
"the office of sheriff or steward in the rural counties is the one 
central object around which the jail or almshouse revolves. The 
association with these offices is sure to be political, and penology 
and philanthropy are far from the thoughts of citizens who elect, 
and officers who are elected alike." Now this State is not an 
exceptionally bad State, quite the reverse ; the same condition of 
things has been reported in Ohio, which has probably the best 
penal code in America. Those who have not visited these politi- 
cally officered institutions would be surprised to see what revolting 
dens of darkness remain in use as jails in enlightened States of 
this Union. 

Further Testimony as to County Institutions. 

Secretary Kellogg of the Connecticut State Board bears concur- 
rent testimony to the above facts as regards the county institutions. 
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After recounting the various State inslitutions, describing the organ- 
ization and method of appointment of their governing boards, and 
stating that they are generally free from partisan influences, he 
shows that the county jails, the two almshouses, and the temporary- 
homes for dependent and neglected children, one of which is 
maintained in each county, are politically controlled, and the alms- 
houses and county jails " suffer more than any others from partisan 
and favorite appointments." Of the almshouses, he says they are 
" under the charge of the selectmen of each town. Their appoint- 
ments have been largely of a partisan nature, and they frequently 
change the superintendents with the change of office. In this way 
they have failed to secure the most suitable persons for the posi- 
tions, and have prevented many keepers from acquiring the neces- 
sary experience, by a limited service in one place." Of the jails, he 
says, "The sheriff himself either acts as jailer, or, as is more usual, 
appoints a deputy jailer and under-officers. As the sheriff is chosen 
at a political election, his appointments naturally are usually par- 
tisan in character. As penal or reformatory institutions, they are 
far from successful, and their chief use seems to be in reheving 
society for a short time from the presence of a certain class of 
offenders. Their reforming influence over the inmates amounts to 
practically nothing." How could it, when merit forms no part of 
the qualification for these oflicials, but the only question is whether 
they are "Solid for Mulhooly," and will back up the boss against 
the world ? As to this class of institutions, the same conditions are 
found very generally in all the States, In touching upon them we 
have probably touched the sorest spot. 

The great institutions which occupy a large space in the public 
eye are not so likely to show the same indifference to good manage- 
ment. They cannot do it with the same impunity, being more open 
to criticism. If they are mismanaged, it may long remain concealed ; 
and the same round of incompetency, extravagance or jobbery goes 
on year after year till at last some spark explodes the magazine, and 
a great scandal follows. It is comparatively seldom that investiga- 
tion leads to the disclosure of jobbery as palpable and as clearly 
traceable to partisan patronage as in the case of the Indiana Hospi- 
tal for the Insane, near Indianapolis, which was investigated by a 
Legislative Committee in 1887. The report o£ the sworn testimony 
taken in this case is so voluminous that it covers 1,3* 
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pages. We can therefore only give a very brief r^sum^ of the find- 
ings, which will be quite sufficient to demonstrate the need of the 
merit system even in State institutions. ** The evidence shows that 
the senators and representatives who were most influential in secur- 
ing the passage of (a certain act known as) the (Brown) bill, were 
rewarded for their services in that behalf by having their friends and 
relatives appointed to various positions in the Insane Hospital." 
After reciting by name numbers of senators who had relatives and 
friends appointed to positions in the institution, and showing that one 
Dr. Harrison labored for weeks in the interest of the bill, solely, 
on his own admission, because he expected to be made president of 
the Board of Trustees ; that a Mr. Hall, an active lobbyist for the 
bill, became book-keeper and storekeeper for the hospital, and a 
Mr. Sullivan, another lobbyist in its interest, a large contractor for 
supplying provisions to the institution, — the report goes on to say^ 
"We can come to no other conclusion, from the evidence before us, 
than that the passage of the Brown Bill was, in part, at least, a mat- 
ter of bargain and sale corruptly brought about by promises and in- 
ducements on the part of Dr. Harrison and his friends, of the most 
reprehensible character." Dr. Harrison, whose reputation has been 
a very bad one, became president of the Board. The report states : 
" We find that the system of making appointments is as thoroughly 
bad as could well be devised. No examination is required. Dr. 
Harrison stated that he believed in a partisan management of the 
institution." "We find that a great many ignorant and brutal at- 
tendants have been appointed, as might well be expected from the 
system in vogue in their selection. We find that Mr. I. S. Hall, the 
chief book-keeper and storekeeper, does not keep the books, and 
that he wholly lacks the necessary knowledge and experience " to 
inspect the supplies. He " is wanting in all the essential qualifica- 
tions for the office." Mr. John K Sullivan (the lobbyist) has, in a 
number of instances been given the contract for butter and eggs 
when lower bids were on file for the same articles from more repu- 
table produce dealers. " Over $26,000 was paid to him in twenty- 
five months when his goods were seldom up to contract. We tind 
that money has been collected from the employees of the asylum ior 
campaign purposes by Mr. Hall and other persons in authority. We 
find that too much interest is taken in politics, and that the hospital 
is run more as a political machine than anything else." Think of 
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; hospital ! " This partisan system," the investigt 
must in our opinion be charged not only wi 
of the patients, but with the thirty-five elop 
ments, with the escape of Jonathan Allen, the uncertain fate of Mt 
Dallas, and with the death of Capt. Knorr." 'I'he report contaii 
a mass of other statements to the same purport, and concludes wi 
many excellent recommendations, but we can only spare space f 
the following, which bears directly on our inquiry: "We do n 
claim that the best results can be obtained, until the manageme 
of the asylum is placed in the hands of a carefully selected no 
partisan Board of Trustees." So much for what may happen to 
large State hospital under the spoils system. The conduct of i 
agents was little short of diabolical, and the results lamentable in tl 
extreme. 

Experience and Theorv Coinxide. 

If the empirical test is severe upon the spoils system, it is i 
more than one had reason to expect, from a sociological or theore 
ca! point of view. The system is thoroughly vicious, and the evi 
to be expected from it are in no adequate degree compensated, evf 
from a selfish partisan standpoint, by the gain to a party organiz 
tion. But no party organization has the slightest- right to gai 
because it has the power, at the expense of the p^rty of opposi 
convictions. It is the cutthroafs right, it is the highwayman's pt 
rogative alone. "Stand and deliver! my hand is on your throat 
And, as despotic assumption is the curse of an autocracy, so tl 
spoils system is the curse of a democracy. Nor will any demo 
racy long endure, if this mercenary spoliation of the people is n 
arrested. It is undermining all true patriotism ; for look at its effe 
upon legislatures, governments, and ultimately upon an apithet 
community who tolerate it. The member of Congress who oni 
submits himself to its maleficent influence comes to regard the hig 
national duty of legislating wisely for his country as subordina 
to t«o other obligations : the one to keep his seat in Congress, ar 
the other to do all in his power for the machine of his part 
With the former in view, his first care is to do personal favors fi 
his constituents, friend and foe, and thus disarm opposition ar 
strengthen his stakes. To further the other purpose, the rest of h 
time is devoted to demanding places under government for thoi 
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who have done dirty work for his party, or possibly clean work ; 
but, in either case, without any reference to the special qualification 
of his friends for the places to be filled. His real duty, to study 
and assist in wise legislation, appears to be his least concern. His 
moral sense becomes blunted, and he is perhaps not aware that he 
is robbing his country just as truly as if he stole a million of 
bonds from the Treasury Department. This moral blindness runs 
through every branch of the government. The time of secretaries 
and assistants — none too much for their exacting duties — is con- 
sumed in listening to the appeals of Senators and Congressmen for 
the rewards of place. Their proper work is ill done, it becomes 
impossible to get through with it, and a score of otherwise needless 
clerks, whose salaries double or treble the expenses of the govern- 
ment, are saddle'd upon the treasury. We cannot doubt that tens 
of millions are wasted for the nation in the various ramifications of 
this vein of corruption. And, while the capillaries are not so con- 
spicuous as the great arteries, other tens of millions are bled from 
the tax-payers in the thousands of petty municipal institutions 
scattered over the land, each one considered too small to claim much 
of the public attention. Let us look for a moment at the result in 
our large municipalities. The workings of the Tweed ring in New 
York and the Gas Trust ring in Philadelphia are tolerably familiar 
to everybody. It does not need to be said that in both cases a 
loss of millions of dollars to the tax-payers was very well estab- 
lished. In every large city immense expenditure is required yearly 
on highways, lighting, water supply, the poor, insane and criminals, 
and on public schools. In all of them the spoils system presents 
a wide field for jobbery. Take, for instance, the highways. Under 
strictly business management, which selects the best possible pave- 
ment, gutters, curbs and crossings, and employs only the most 
skilled and efficient men to do the work, both original cost, and, 
still more, repairs and renewals, are reduced to a minimum, breaks 
for the laying of sewers and gas and water pipes, underground con- 
duits, etc., are made as selldom as possible, and instantly and per- 
fectly mended, and the whole is done on the same basis that a 
private owner of good business qualities would adopt on a private 
place. But suppose a political leader is a maker of wooden blocks, 
or of vitrified bricks, or of any inferior pavement, and to obtain the 
contract finds it necessary to give an interest in this job, or some 
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6. It diminishes the probability of positive robbery and c 
ruption. 

7. It contributes to redeem a community from the demoralizati 
of party spoils. 

Conclusion. 

Having thus hinted at some of its advantages, and the evils 
partisan officering of institutions, we look to further discussion : 
a fuller development of the facts and sociological aspects of t 
subject. 

If this report savors less of the judge's charge than of the ad^ 
caters brief, it is because, in the consideration of the subject, t 
logic of facts has led us irresistibly to a recognition of the beaut 
of the merit system compared with any substitute. 

The committee were led to see clearly that merit is the corn 
foundation upon which to build up the personnel of any institutic 
and here they rest the case, content to be the advocates of tl 
which is truly good. 



THE MERIT SYSTEM IN PUBLIC INSTITUTION 
OF CHARITY AND CORRECTION. 

BY C. R. HENDERSON, 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF SOCIOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 

Explanation of Terms. 

The " merit system ** is a mode of social rational selection to ; 
sist the rough process of natural selection to weed out the unfit, t 
incompetent. It is a moral invention of the age as truly as the el< 
trie motor is a mechanical, technical invention. The merit svstc 
is an intellectual relative of the steam-threshing machine ! Its fui 
tion is to exterminate egoistic parasites. It is offered as a substiti 
for the spoils system, whose chief function is to honor the lovers 
themselves and the enemies of mankind, and to heap rewards a 
emoluments upon the treacherous and the incapable. We have ma 
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competent and honorable public officials even under the spoils sys- 
tem ; but that is in spite of the spoils system and not in conse- 
quence of its legitimate work. Healthy and vigorous people are 
sometimes found in malarious districts, but malaria did not produce 
health. To define the merit system is to recommend it. To define 
the spoils system is to damn it. Society is required by its interest 
and its sympathy to support defectives and delinquents in its in- 
stitutions, but it is not under obligation to put defectives and delin- 
quents in charge of its institutions as a reward for treasonable ser- 
vices rendered to unscrupulous politicians. The spoils system has 
a tendency to pick out the men who disgrace municipal politics and 
to reward their unclean/ and selfish industry with titles and salaries. 
The merit system aims (i) to examine candidates and to apply tests 
which exclude at one stroke a mass of impudence, greed, ignorance, 
and imbecility ; (2) to subject the novitiates to a probation which 
will bolt out the bran which is left, even after chaff and weeds have 
been winnowed away; (3) to offer inducements to public servants 
to do their very best, through hope of recognition and promotion ; 
(4) to enable them by security of tenure to give their entire and un- 
distracted thought to the technical duties of their office, undisturbed 
by the hurly-burly of local politics ; (5) to open the service to the 
poor and to the rich, to the entire people without partiality for social 
position, sect, or party. The spoils system tends to narrow the range 
of selection to a little circle of boon companions of a malodorous 
henchman. 

Thk Adaptation of the Spoils System to Secure Efficiencv. 

Society will secure the kind of servants which it chooses to re- 
ward. The spoils system makes trickery, bribery, and cringing 
venality the line of least resistance and of greatest reward. The 
merit system smooths the highway of fidelity, industry, efficiency, 
and honesty. Very good men will sometimes be found to serve 
their country without salary, but political wire-pullers never serve 
God without high wages. When they discover that empty pocket- 
books result from campaigns, they will be induced to seek more 
useful occupations. The failure of the spoils system would seem to 
recommend even an untried merit system as a promising field ol ex- 
periment. The political history of England before the days of civil 
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ipplies the mechanism and leaves the higher officers free for their 
obler functions of research. Mr. Isaac J. Wistar speaks from ex- 
erience and direct observation : " It is scarcely necessary to add 
hat the best results are only to be had by keeping them free from 
Darty considerations and party patronage. A prison official is never 
done learning. The greater his observation and experience, the 
more his value to the Commonwealth and its prisoners. Struggles 
for political power through control of party patronage and spoils can 
have no just place in prison polity, where the temporal and eternal 
welfare of thousands is concerned, and where training and experi- 
ence are the qualities required. In such a great semi-charitable 
public interest, where questions of individual temperament and char- 
acter hold the first place, the introduction of selfish considerations 
would seem more baleful than in a school or a church, because con- 
victs are subjected to them while under forcible restraint and be- 
cause they are more concealed from public scrutiny and less accessi- 
ble for popular correction. Any plan of prison management what- 
ever must prove a moral and pecuniary failure unless all personal and 
selfish considerations can be absolutely and permanently excluded 
by effective law." (" Penal Administration in Pennsylvania," Lip- 
pincotfs Magazine^ Appendix. 1896.) 

Consider the influence of the merit system on the character of the 
officials and the necessarily malign influence of the spoils system on 
the character of those subjected to its sway. Under the merit 
system the official of a public institution secures and retains his 
position by obedience to the moral law of social welfare. The 
examination and the probation are based on the impersonal, intel- 
lectual order of life and the world. He has devoted himself to a 
mastery of the knowledge and art which are essential to his success 
in the profession to which he aspires. If he succeeds he owes it to 
his own worth, to a universal principle, to science and art, not to 
>ome petty patron. Thus surgeons, nurses, watchmen, engineers, 
Dharmacists, superintendents, turnkeys, bacteriologists, should be 
:hosen because they are in right relation to the moral order of nature 
nd society. When they are in office they will feel that they owe 
llegiance to humanity, to the great commonwealth, to science, and 
) their profession, not to a petty tyrant who has employed them 
nd bound them with base promises to do the bidding of his arbitra- 
ness and ignorance. 
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The merit system is demanded by our national honor before the 'i 

world. We send our representatives to the International Peniten* 
tiary Congress. They tell with just pride of the Michigan system of 
child-saving. Hut they cannot boast of many of our county jails, 
city lock-ups, and neglected poorhoiises. They are ashamed to | 
explain to the expert public servants in the institutions of Bremen, 
Hamburg, and Dresden how our clerks get their places and on what 
dishonorablo and annoying terms they keep them. But these scan- ' 
dais are well known in Europe ; and they are often supposed to indi- 
cate a deep-seated and universal depravity among the people who J 
can tolerate such abuses without efficient protest. The fact that we i 
have general suffrage makes the case all the blacker for us. Who 1 
does not read with blushes of shame these deserved sentences 
l,ecky's recent book on Democracy and Liberty: " This [President 
Jackson's policy] was the beginning of a system which has spread 
like a leprosy over all political life, and to which there is, I believe, 
no adequate parallel in history. . . . This spoils system has permeated I 
and corrupted American public life to its very roots." 



Limitations of the Merit System. 

Objections have been urged against this mode of appointment 
It is said that we cannot have a superior public service because the 
character and culture of the population are so low. Candidates must 
come from the people, and will be near the average. But in answer 
to this reficclion on the national character, we can certainly claim 
tiiat there is no nation which can furnish a larger proportion of 
capable men and women ; that the spoils system tends to repel the 
honest, and select the inferior; and that it hampers, worries, and 
weakens good officers after they are appointed. Under the spoils 
system we can never secure the best pubhc servants. Some fear a 
bureaucratic class of administration officers, But a people with wit 
and integrity enough to create a class will know how to hold it in its 
place. The German bureaucrats are gentle doves compared with 
the Tammany Tiger. 

Causes of Pudlic Apathv. 

Our country has rapidly become a land of cities without adjust- 
ment to the new conditions. Very swiftly we have passed from an 
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agricultural to a manufacturing and commercial regime. In a rural 
community the need for a specialized and expert service is but little 
felt. ' Any citizen of average intelligence can turn from his plough to 
perform the simple duties of a neighborhood office. It was in the 
earlier and less complex social conditions that the sentiment favor- 
able to " rotation in office " arose. Perhaps hatred of alien British 
office-holders in the Colonial period aggravated the difficulty. Then 
the machine politicians have long had control of the agencies for 
forming traditions and customs, and the people are used to their 
yoke. It is also too true that the community are still willing to over- 
look wrongs done to the destitute and the delinquent. "Rattle his 
bones over the stones, — only a pauper whom nobody owns." 
These are causes of social apathy ; but they are not good reasons, 
and they must disappear before enlightenment and increase of sym- 
pathy and justice. 

But how shall we promote this merit system ? What are we to do 
about it } How can we fan the cooling embers of interest into a 
flame of righteous zeal } The people who are most competent to 
formulate appeals to the public conscience and heart are in this 
Conference. These appeals must show in detail, with reiteration and 
illustration, that the spoils system is cruel and unjust ; that it robs 
the public and hurts the poor ; that it delivers slack and dirt on con- 
tracts for coal ; that it leaves the helpless insane to drown, freeze, or 
scald under the care of incompetent attendants ; that it gives over 
the imbecile a prey to lust in county poorhouses ; that it leaves chil- 
dren to be taught crime under police permission and tuition ; that it 
gives the dependent sick to butcher quacks to be practised on until 
they perish from malpractice; that the noblest penal legislation 
comes to grief under the administration of officials who are no more 
fit to reform offenders than a blacksmith is fit to make a watch. 
These appeals to the public must press the difficulty and dignity of 
the office of public charity and correction. Crime seems to be in- 
creasing. Pauperism is already a fearful burden. Misery needs a 
wise and tender hand for its healing. The most elTective appeals 
will have local color. A most harrowing anecdote, once over the 
State line, is discounted fifty per cent. Even a minie ball fails to cut 
the skin if it has travelled too far. Duels in earnest are fought at 
short range. The trickiest politician can grow red in the face de- 
nouncing spoilsmen in the next county. He cries '* stop thief ! " to 
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distract attention. All honor to the brave and capable men a 
women in our public institutions who are true, faithful, and capal 
under a system which is a disgrace to our nation. Such perse 
deserve especial honor and regard. In many places boards a 
superintendents have introduced civil service rules of appointmc 
and promotion without requirement of law and against the protest 
unscrupulous political bosses ; and sometimes this has caused a ha 
fight. But the men who secretly or openly defend the spoils syst< 
deserve no argument. They richly deserve chastisement. As ft 
Lecky says: "There is one thing which is worse than corruptit 
It is acquiescence in corruption." While we are fighting the bat 
against a wrong it does not taint us. Zero weather does not free 
those who are struggling with a snow-drift ; but when they lie doi 
on it they are in danger of sleeping the sleep of death. We cann 
carry many reforms at once. And since we must select a few issu 
of paramount importance, let this be among the first to claig 
service and our toils. 



: first to cUin^ 



THE MERIT SYSTEM IN PUBLIC INSTITUTION 



Cook County, Illinois, is governed by a board of fifteen comm 
sioners eleaed by the people. Formerly five members were elect 
each year lo serve three years, so that the new members coming i 
to the board were powerless to make changes until, through oi 
year's experience, they had learned something of the needs of tl 
institutions and of the competency of the employees. Under th 
system the employees were not changed very frequently. Hut. 
the time of the far-famed Boodle Board, the members of the ci 
zens' committee claimed that collusions, for the purpose of frau 
existed that could not be possible if members did not hold ove 
and, as a result, influence was brought to bear upon the membe 
of the legislature, and the law was changed so as to provide for tl 
election of the whole fifteen each year. This resulted in a comple 
change in the management every year and the appointment of i 
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entirely new staff of officials throughout the county, and was so dis- 
astrous in its effects that the law was again changed two years ago, 
and the term made two years instead of one, though the whole fif- 
teen are still elected at one time. 

In December, 1894, a new Board of County Commissioners was 
elected under this new law ; and within a few weeks of the organi- 
zation of the board a statement appeared in the newspapers that 
after a long wrangle over the offices, the matter had been at last 
amicably adjusted by the following plan : — 

A list of all the offices in the county, many hundred in number, 
was made, with the salaries attached to each. These were divided 
into fifteen parts, each containing an equal number of positions and 
of as nearly equal pecuniary value as possible. These fifteen lists 
were then put into a hat and each commissioner drew one, and was 
then entitled to fill the positions on his list as he chose, with only 
such reference to fitness as he might be pleased to consider. 

So much a matter of course had the filling of all public places by 
political appointees irrespective of merit become, that the public 
statement in every Chicago paper of this hat scheme created not a 
ripple of astonishment and almost no comment. 

The following June the kicking to death of an insane patient, a 
harmless and quiet man who had only been in the asylum one night, 
by an attendant whose previous occupation had been that of a 
butcher, created a public scandal that finally culminated in the ap- 
pointment, by the president of the county board, of an investigating 
committee. This committee consisted of the members of the county 
board, two labor men, four persons indirectly connected with the 
county board, Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House, and myself. Miss 
Addams and I consented to serve on the committee at the request of 
some persons interested, who desired us to be present and report if 
an investigation by the State Board of Charities was desirable. 

On the stand, during this investigation, one of the commissioners, 
under oath, testified that it was perfectly true that all the positions 
in their gift had been filled by the hat scheme which I have just 
described. And to the question, " could the superintendent remove 
incompetent employees when thus assigned by the commissioners," 
he replied, " No." And to the further question, " Did not the hoard 
pass a resolution that the heads of department were empowered to 
remove an incompetent employee, no matter by whom appointed," 
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he replied, " Oh, yes ; but thai was only done for outside effect, they 
could not really remove any one," 

The investigation, which, as may readily be seen from its constitu- 
tion was superficial in the extreme, developed certain facts how- 
ever. First, that absolutely no attention was paid, in the appoint- 
ments, to the fitness of the appointees for the places to which they 
were assigned, and that competent employees could only be retained 
by some commissioner placing them on his list of appointments. 
This of course was done in many instances, especially by the com- 
missioners from country districts, whose constituents were not strug- 
gling for places, and who were not compelled to pledge all positions 
within their control in order to secure their election. At the head 
of Cook County Insane Asylum, with 1.200 patients, was a young 
man whose only experience in a medical way had been as an interne 
for a year and a half in Cook County Hospital, and who had had 
absolutely no experience with the insane. His assistant was a young 
woman of about the same experience; and these physicians testified 
that they had no authority whatever over the attendants, who were 
under the control of appointees called supervisors, ordinary and 
ignorant men and women who knew absolutely nothing about the 
proper care of the insane. ^ 

The attendants themselves were drawn from all classes, — butchers, 
saloon-keepers, car-drivers, etc., being among the number, — evi- 
dently the refuse of the appointments, as, pay being small and the 
life disagreeable, only the hardest up and lowest down on the list 
would take these places. 

Bad as conditions were, neither Miss Addams nor I felt it advisable 
to call for an investigation by the State Board, for the reason that 
oight years before, on a similar occasion, the State Board had been 
called upon by the Woman's Ctub, and a most thorough investigation 
made, with the result that just the same conditions as existed last 
July were found to exist then. And, as nothing had been accom- 
plished before, we felt sure nothing would be now, simply because 
the fault lies, not with the particular commissioners or the individual 
employees, but with the system; and no investigation, no arraign- 
ment of individuals, nothing will do any permanent good so long as 
the spoils system remains. Just as long as it is recognized as legiti- 
mate for a man to compensate individuals for personal services to 
himself in ward caucuses by appointments to public position, just 
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SO long will public institutions be run, not for the benefit of the in- 
mates, but to further personal ends ; and the unfortunate poor, sick, 
and insane will be the victims of brutal, ignorant, and untrained 
officials. 

One of the commissioners with whom I talked, a really well-inten- 
tioned man, voiced the usual way a commissioner looks at the matter. 
He said : " My friends worked for me to get this position, and it is 
only right I should pay them — the only way I can — by appointing 
them to any places I can control." This assumes that all public 
offices are individual spoils, in place of being public trusts ; that a 
man is elected for his own benefit only and not to serve the public ; 
and, as long as the general public are content to so consider all offi- 
cial positions, no reform is possible. It must be the work of these 
Conferences to arouse a public sentiment that will demand that at 
least all our charitable institutions shall be governed under civil 
service rules which will give some permanence to the employees, in- 
suring their retention if satisfactory, and their removal if incompetent 
or unfaithful. At present, the manner in which the employee per- 
forms his duties is almost the last consideration which influences his 
appointment or retention in office. 



DANGERS OF THE SPOILS SYSTEM. 

BY LUCIUS B. SWIFT, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Some years ago, the General Assembly of Indiana was the scene of 
a busy struggle to secure the reorganization of the benevolent insti- 
tutions of the State. No demand of public business nor any condi- 
tion of the institutions themselves called for the change. The 
attacking force was a well-organized band, a faction of the party 
already in possession, its object was the capture of the places. The 
bill became a law, and its promoters who had for weeks constituted 
the "third house'* of the general assembly gave a dinner in celebra- 
tion, and then as members of boards, superintendents, stewards, and 
so on, went into enjoyment of the captured spoil. 
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Some four years later, it fell to me to assist in an investigation of 
the Stale Hospital for the Insane at Indianapolis, made by a house 
committee of the general assembly. The investigation occupied 
three weeks. 

This hospital was beautifully situated, with male and female de- 
partments in great separate buildings standing in ample and shady 
grounds. Its board had the disposal of about $300,000 a. year. 
Yet in this modern environment, with ample funds which made pos- 
sible the application of the most humane and enlightened principles 
of the nineteenth century, the place was honeycombed with medife- 
val notions and practices, — unsympathetic, cruel, barbarous, and 
corrupt. Every employee, the doctor, the ward attendant, the clerk, 
the carpenter, the washerwoman, must not only bear the party stamp, 
but must be of the faction which had captured the hospital ; and so 
fierce was the demand for a share, that in the 350 places we found 
there had been 648 changes in four years. Along the same line 
the contracts for supplies, with few exceptions, had been let to those 
who had helped in the capture or who had obtained some later hold 
upon the board. As might have been expected, we found an untold 
amount of misery intiict-ed upon the thousand helpless inmates by 
this aggregation of inexperience and knavery. Not one of the em- 
ployees had an incentive to do well, for the place was not secured 
by merit nor held by efficiency. Physical force, not infrequently 
assisted by blows, sometimes with the club, was the quick resort of 
inexperience and inefficiency, and, in cases, was carried to extreme 
cruelty. Contracts were made and prices were paid for the best 
articles ; yet, through the steward's office there was an endless pro- 
cession of supplies foreign to the contracts. — decayed meats, de- 
cayed butter, decayed vegetables, hogs infected with cholera, shelf- 
worn goods, and so on. The whirlwind had been thoroughly reaped. 

This hospital was a full development. Perhaps nowhere in the 
country among hospitals does such a case exist to-day; but it is not 
certain that there may not be one to-morrow. This was a natural 
and legitimate outcome of the spoils system, a system which is 
never asleep and whose restless and unscrupulous activity has given 
of late years an increasing number of full fruitions. There was this 
hospital. There is Tammany Hall, which robbed and blackmailed 
the people of New York. There is the State of New York, where 
no law can be passed without the consent of Piatt. There is Penn- 
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sylvania, in which free government has reached a like suspended 
condition under Quay. There is Senator Murphy's city of Troy^ 
which classes Bat Shea among the saints. And wherever good gov- 
ernment has been laid waste, the cause is always the same, — favor- 
itism moved by a thousand motives, the spoils system with its one 
doctrine that every item of public transactions is to be given a twist 
for personal or party benefit, and practised in so many governmental 
functions ; that every rising generation imbibes the idea that public 
business is not as private business ; that it does not call for the 
same abstention from deceit and peculation, but that everything is 
fair in politics. 

Now, it is not only true in experience, but it is true as an axiom, 
that the presence of favoritism in the conduct of any public business 
is detrimental. There is no human nature the world knows of which 
can stand the test of its exercise, or which can stand the test of 
the opportunity of its exercise. There is no public institution in 
whose management favoritism is an element in which progress is not 
retarded or is at a stand-still, and which is not in danger of a devel- 
opment as rank and unhappy as the Indiana hospital I have de- 
scribed. Now, if one says that he is an exception or that his bosh*d 
is an exception, that they have the power but they resist the tempta- 
tion, I shall not dispute the statement, but I shall doubt their knowl- 
edge of themselves, and I shall answer that if they have this almost 
unknown virtue their successors in office will not have it. We find 
every grade of favoritism, but still it is favoritism. Where ordinary 
favoritism exists, the condition is not creditable but the public is 
used to it. At any moment, however, the developing power of a 
boss may send any institution so far down that the cry of misery be- 
comes loud enough to be heard, and then the Commonwealth feels 
its shame and disgrace. 

I do not wish, however, to confine myself to extreme dangers. 
Take the average State institutions, benevolent, penal or reforma- 
tory, and they do not fix the attention at all, or they fix it because 
of things which are disagreeable. The impression made is of com- 
monplaceness, of mediocrity, of powerlessness to advance. 

We are always in hopeless waiting either for the new set juM in to 
become skilled, or for some turn which will get rid of the old set of 
incapable and worthless favorites. 

If you visit a prison you find the employees working in narrow 
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lines. From lack of disposition or capability there is Qot enougf 
of the play of honest human nature upon dishonest human natun 
to make it better. If you ask a warden who has been some tim< 
in place, and has become interested in his work, if there is no waj 
to give natural manhood a better chance, he will tell you privatelj 
that the insuperable obstacle is lack of permanency in place ant 
the foisting upon him o£ employees by one pull or another. He car 
keep the prisoners within the walls, he can keep them in order, anc 
laintenance within a proper figure; but tc 
ystem based upon the possibility that tht 
ter is impossible under the present methot 
get into his confidence, he lays before yoi 
lethod with its aggregation of pulls, — thf 



carry out extensively a 

prisoner can be made b 

of employment. It yo 

the full action of this 

partj- pull, which is the blanket mortgage over all, the party-factior 

pull, the church pull, the lodge pull, the family pull, and so on. 

I am not a specialist, but I do not need to be told ihat the besi 
treatment of prisoners can be had only through employees of Intel 
ligence determined by test, of fitness determined by trial, of expe 
rience obtained by long service, the tenure depending solely upor 
faithfulness and efficiency. I know that still more is this true o! 
physicians and attendants in care of the insane, or teachers of the dea; 
and dumb and the blind. The time has passed for arguments witt 
those who say that equally suitable or better employees are thosi 
who get their places at the arbitrarj' discretion of the authoritj 
which is "responsible" tor the particular institution, but who ge 
them, in tact, primarily, one because he is a relative of a membei 
of the board, one to pay a legislator for his vote, one because i 
prominent politician requests it, one because the governor is build 
Jng up a machine, and so on through the endless list of pulls. Sue! 
a contention says that there is nothing in the treatment of prisoner 
but to keep them within the four walls, in silence, in stripes, am 
walking in the lockstcp ; there is nothing, in the care of the inaant 
but to keep a mad-house, to prevent escapes and the irfliction < 
bodily harm, and keep down the cost of maintenance. 

The country is familiar with the Indian Kiglits J^SocP^ V^eF 
which Mr. Herbert Welsh h.15 so long been iii< . 1 . . l t.s^ 

has been not only to prevent iln^ Indians (ri. 
murdered, but to raise them lo il ' — ' -' 
people. The object was enii 
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practice of common honesty in dealing, and by industrial and com- 
mon education. The men and women united in this association 
for years spent large sums of money, and, wherever there was a lull 
in political activity, made noticeable progress. Intermittently, but 
inevitably, came the swoop of the spoiler, and, at his demand, ex- 
perienced agents, trained teachers, and faithful employees of all 
kinds, were swept out, and their places taken by those who had 
" whooped 'er up " in the last campaign. For years, from the sub- 
jects discussed at their conference, the association did not appear 
to realize the fundamental difficulty. Finally Mr. Welsh rose to the 
situation, and, declaring that the good accomplished would be de- 
stroyed as fast as accomplished while the spoils system existed, he 
took his place in the front rank of the National Civil Service Reform 
League, and helped carry its cause on to the great victory which 
has been won. The spoils system has been destroyed in the Indian 
service. Having a clean instrument to work with, in a civil service 
where tenure depends solely upon faithfulness and efficiency, the 
way is clear to solve unhampered the great problems of Indian 
civilization. 

A great wave of municipal reform is sweeping over the country. 
It has had the happy result of enlisting thousands of men who never 
before entered a reform movement. So far, unless its recent meet- 
ing was an exception, its league has laid its stress upon higher 
individual citizenship as the solution of the colossal difficulties pre- 
sented by municipal government. The advance of that reform has 
been in the line of modern charters. The man who drew such a 
charter, adopted by one of the finest cities in the West, told me 
that he knew nothing about civil service reform. While these 
charters are an improvement, municipal reform will not be accom- 
plished under them, nor will it be accomplished at all while any 
appointing officer may fill the places of policemen and firemen upon 
the pull system, or while the street gang may be made an almshcnise 
where the local bosses quarter their followers. It is true that public 
morals are debauched, that individual citizenship is at a low grade 
and that it must be elevated; and that is the final object of all 
; but, leaving the power of appointment by fav(M-itisni un- 
i. if we wait for municipal reform until this elevation takes 
good citizens go to the primaries and there ' ontentl 
'Wthe bosses, it will not come in our time. It is the 
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spoils system more than all other things combined which has de 
batiched public morals, and they will remain debauched while tha 
system exists. 

And so it is with State, charitable and correctional institutions. 
have looked over some years of the proceedings of this Conference 
and have noted the wide range of the subjects discussed, and thi 
reports of progress in matters of charities and correction in thi 
various States. I do not wish to minimize the great good whicl 
has been accomphshed, and the great influence which those interestet 
in subjects germane to this association have had in causing an ad 
vance of public opinion; but it seems to me that in the failure ti 
deal with the subject of the service in these institutions, — the effect 
of the various causes which lead to appointment, retention, or removal 
— there is a fundamental failure to grapple with an obstacle whicl 
blocks your further progress. The processes of charities and correc 
tioiis have been made ripe by these discussions for the widest an( 
most beneficent development. What can be accomplished amount 
to a revolution. Why is it so hard to make headway? I take thi 
case of the Michigan City prison. It had a warden who had obtainec 
his place by political influence. He was, however, an honest ant 
capable man, and had become interested in his work. The prisoi 
was loaded with appointees made at the dictation of various pulls 
but in the course of four years the warden had brought them inti 
some sort of order and discipline, and both himself and most of then 
had reached the point where they might be said to have obtained, a 
the expense of the State, an elementary knowledge, and some year 
of experience in the treatment of prisoners. The warden particularl; 
was at the point where he might be expected to become a most use 
fu! man to tlie commonwealth ; but at that point there was a part; 
revolution in the general assembly. Adequate legislation was pu 
through providing for the election of a new board, which took thi 
right view of the tariff question ; and this board at once put into tha 
prison, from the warden down, men whose views on the tariff wen 
also sound, — ^allowing. however, within that limit, the widest latitudi 
for pulls, the new warden being a member of the party State commit 
tee. Let us grant that the new men are in themselves fair subject 
for tutelage. In a few years they will have learned something at thi 
expense of the State, but by that time it is more than likely that the ne 
s of the tariff or the currency wilt demand their dismissal, I1 
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the mean time this Conference will go on meeting and will find this 
prison on the same plane it has been for years. It is true that in 
many States the party wheels do not turn backward and forward so 
frequently as in Indiana. I know that where a party remains many 
years in power the service becomes in a manner settled and efficient, 
as was the case in the railway mail service in 1885. But no party 
remains forever in power, even in Pennsylvania ; and there is, there- 
fore, the standing menace that at any time the improvement of years 
may be destroyed. 

Wherever the germs of the spoils system are, there is constant 
danger of a ruinous development at the hands of politics. That 
system exists in general to-day, and the ideas which this Conference 
advocates and hopes to see adopted will not take permanent root 
until the methods of management are changed. I may be contra- 
dicted but I shall remain in the confidence of foreordination that 
while that system lasts the institutions concerned will be found on 
the crude lines where they are. I shall also remain in an equally 
firm but more serene confidence that the system is doomed. 

Within this generation two fundamental improvements have been 
made in .civil administration: one is the merit system where public 
employment and promotion are granted upon impartial tests to those 
whom the competition open to all has determined best fitted. In 
unskilled employment the labor service system of registration has 
barred out politics and all kinds of favoritism in that department. 
These two systems are now on their conquering way against the 
combined power of party machines ; against every kind of treachery, 
against ridicule, and denunciation they have pursued their irresisti- 
ble march until the voice of the opponent is dumb. Eighty five 
thousand places in the Federal service have been wrenched from 
the spoiler, and already in States and cities the forward mo\'e- 
ment has begun. There is no question as to the result. The 
heathen may rage again, and may again imagine a multitude of vain 
things, but politics and favoritism are to go out of the management 
of State institutions. Even party machines cannot resist the inevi- 
table. These institutions will be filled with employees beholden to 
nothing but their own merit for appointment, and need look to 
nothing but faithfulness and efficiency for tenure. I do not claim 
that the introduction of any scheme of appointment, however good, 
will of itself clear public life of its dishonesty and inefficiency. Ih^ 
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State of New York has for a number of years had a civil service 
law and has lately incorporated the principle into its constitution ; 
yet Piatt's legislature has just passed, and Piatt's governor has just 
signed a bill vacating the boards of eleven State hospitals, places 
filled for years by men and women serving disinterestedly and con- 
scientiously without pay. New York City has for the same time had 
a civil service law, yet Tammany ran riot in every form. But what 
is it that is wresting from Piatt step by step the spoils upon which 
his political life depends ? It is the civil service amendment backed 
up by the power of the courts. What is it that enables Theodore 
Roosevelt and Colonel Waring to build up the police and street de- 
partments of New York until their improvement attracts the atten- 
tion of the whole country ? It is the civil service law and rules ; and 
by these and these alone will Tammany Hall and Piatt finally be 
broken. The high civilization which this Conference advocates will 
under such a system have a clean instrument to do its work. Its 
ideas will not be inculcated one year to be uprooted the next ; but 
in the grasp of those who believe in them and who desire to work 
them out, their benefits will increase from year to year and from 
generation to generation. 
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thai they cannot without inaccuracy be said lo be in opposition. It 
would be absurd to ask whether ihe soil or the seed predominates in 
the formation of the tree. Each predominates in its province, and 
where there is growth they are working not in opposition but in har- 
mony. No soil can make an apple-seed produce an oak-tree, but 
neither can any seed produce wood or fruit except as it gets ma- 
terials and energy from the earth and the sun. There are some 
cases in which we may say, speaking rather loosely, that there is an 
opposition between the seed and the soil, — as for example when a 
tree of a tall species, like the elm, is growing in poor ground, and the 
question is whether it will attain a given height. It would seem 
that the tree strove upward while the soil held it back; but this 
is clearly a figurative and undiscriminating manner of speech which 
will not bear close exiimination. It is quite the same, I think, 
with the notion of an opposition between the individual and his 
environment; there is often a certain truth in it, but at the same 
time so much inaccuracy and vagueness as to make it little suit- 
able for scientific analysis. 

The point is that a social career is not the sum or resultant 
of two forces similar in kind but more or less opposite in direction; 
it comes by the intimate union and co-operation of forces unlike 
in kind and hence not comparable in direction or magnitude. 
So soon as a child is born, the nature he brings with him begins 
to unite with the world into which he comes to form an indivisible 
product ; that is to say, a character and a career. The union of 
nature and nurture is not one of addition or mixture, but of growth, 
whereby the elements are altogether transformed into a new organic 
whole. One's nature acts selectively upon the environment, as- 
similating materials proper to itself; while ,it the same lime the 
environment moulds the nature, and habits are formed which make 
the individual independent, in some degree, of changes in either. 

To show how imperfectly the conception, " Nature versus Nurture," 
corresponds to fact, suppose I take by way of illustration a certain 
class of natural faculties and inquire what their relation is to the 
The class I mean may be described as the imitative, 
and sympathetic faculties, — the higher manifestations 
ofessor Giddings has named the "consciousness of kind." 
the distinctive and peculiar attributes of a social bein) 
I for their function the binding of men together into I 
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crimina] of one who lives among bad ones. We rise < 
equal facility through our associative instincts, 

I remarked a moment ago that the organism acts selectively upOD 
the environment, assimilating materials proper to itself. It may seem 
to follow that one does, after all, select the objects of his imitation 
and emulation, and that in this way the individual nature determines 
its own destiny as moral or criminal. But this is true only with 
many conditions and limitations. Some of us are much freer than 
others, and some periods of life afford more freedom than other 
periods; but no man at any time has anything like unrestricted 
freedom in the choice of the influences that control his life. In child- 
hood or infancy he has it not, because then everything is chosen for 
him and he has no outlook beyond the family and the adjacent 
Street. We have in the colleges what are called "elective" and 
■' required '' courses. The former are for the more mature students ; 
ihey can study pretty much what they please ; but the freshmen 
have their work cut out for them. So in Ufc the freshman work is 
required, and its character depends altogether upon the institution 
one happens to be in. The child admires what others seem to 
admire, like those children around Hull House whose vision of 
glory, accordmg lo Miss Addams, finds embodiment in the local 
candidate for alderman. And then, as one grows up and. if all 
goes well, begins to have a wider outlook and to draw upon history 
and a large experience for his notions of conduct, he finds that 
his Hexibility is not what it was and that habit gives a momentum to 
his career which makes a sharp turn impossible. 

I say " if all goes well " ; but with a large class of persons in this 
country, and one still larger in other countries, all does not go well. 
The wide outlook and the chance lor choice depend upon knowledge, 
upon a trained intelligence and will, upon a sound and well-grown 
body. Where there is illiteracj-, where there is neglect and under- 
feeding, where there is stunting toil put upon children, there are 
the unfree, there are those who can never be free. A real freedom 
cannot exist until the individual is born into a world where there is 
opportunity for the development of his highest faculties through 
access to all the necessary influences. There are many children now 
growing up who are no more free to choose a moral career than an 
American baby is free to speak the Chinese language. 

There is no doubt, L think, that the writing of Lombroso and 





ing, it would be as rational to inquire how many persons are children 
of their fathers, and how many of iheir mothers. These percentages 
may always be regarded with a justifiable 

After all, however, one must admit that there is some practical 
interest in even a crude and conjectural division between the personal 
and social factors of a criminal career. 1 therefore venture the fol- 
lowing observations upon 

No one will deny, I suppose, that there is now and then a child 
born having from the first such weakness of intellect and sensibility, 
such violence and distortion of certain passions, that no environment 
short of physical constraint can prevent the commission of < 
But it does not appear that the instinctive criminal of this pro- 
nounced type is common, or that he is the most dangerous of his 
kind. He seems to be of low intelligence, easily detected, and so 
repulsive in character and appearance that he is not so likely to 
become the object of admiration and emulation as are more accom- 
plished villains. 

Above these there is a far larger class of persons having various 
degrees and kinds of abnormality that make them peculiarly liable 
to fall into crime. This class produces many criminals, but it 
also produces many men of useful energy and some of genius, 
Whatever recklessness and indiscrimination may justly be attributed 
to Lombroso and his school, they have, nevertheless, shown the fre- 
quent association of genius with an abnormal organization. 

But I have never seen any satisfactory evidence that more than a 
small proportion of the men who commit crime belong to either of 
these classes. With the greater part abnormality appears to be 
social, not organic, and could therefore have been prevented by a 
good environment. This, of course, must not be identified with 
comfort, respectable parentage, education, or any fixed set of circum- 
stances. It is something that varies with the character of the indfc^ 
vidual, though a sound home-life is an element almost indispenMU 
to it. It calls for a nurture which, beginning with disdpllnfi'i 
training carefully adapted to the individual child, gradually pen 
and encourages the development of free choice and self-contr^ H 
supplying at the same time the best and amplest materia' 
tion and emulation. A just admixture of difficulty an^ 
quite indispensable, and the most sedulous training v 
from the best. 
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cease to be a criminal?" but, "When shall he cease to be a prisoner?" 
It pays no attention to the welfare of the community after the expi- 
ration of a lixed date, but allows the worst man in the prison to be 
turned loose when that dale is reached, regardless of his character. 

The definite sentence has the worst possible influence upon the 
criminal. It makes no appeal whatever to him to change his charac- 
ter, for he knows that he will be discharged without changing it. He 
looks upon his punishment as " inflicted " upon him for something 
done in the past, and which must be endured, no matter how sincerely 
he repents, or how thoroughly he reforms. When he comes out he 
considers the account settled. The State has completed the process 
of " getting square " with him, and he can go on in the old way, 
more skilful for his contact with experienced men, and confident that 
he has learned from his previous failure how not to get caught. 

This theory of the purpose of imprisonment, which underlies the 
definite sentence, affects the entire penitentiary system. The warden 
is first of all the custodian of the prisoner ; he must keep him from 
running away. He is also the purveyor and employer. He is the 
manager, maintaining peace and good order. Men adjust themselves 
to these conditions. They consider themselves merely prisoners, 
men deprived of liberty for a time. They accept food, clothing, and 
shelter as things which belong to them. They remain in custody 
because they must ; they obey because it pays. They make no.effort, 
because nothing depends upon effort. They have no ambition, be- 
cause there is no incentive to ambition. They become dependent 
and helpless, because everything is done for them. They go out at 
the end of their terms incap.ic Stated by a manner of hfe which has 
required neither struggle nor forethought, and easily succumb t<v- 
temptations which they have not acquired power to resist, or becomes! 
dependent upon friends or charity. 

They have ceased to be prisoners, but so far as the criminality 
which resulted in their imprisonment was a matter of character, lh<5 
not ceased to be criminals. In many cases the criminaUtyJj 
part of the character, and the first offence becomes t 
but the man who is a criminal at heart is rarely changed J 
penitentiary system. 

The only remedy is the indeterminate sentence and I 
which it involves. The man is sent to prison I 
1 be at large. The crime which he has commit| 
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should secure the more general observance of prison Sunday, insist- 
ing that every clergyman give at least one Sabbatli a year to this 
subject. 

The Massachusetts Prison Association, working upon this plan, 
has rendered important service in the cause of prison reform. It 
has nothing whatever to do with prisons or prison administration, 
but it carefully studies prison questions, and, because of its intelli- 
gent advocacy of improved methods, has secured a very large amount 
of valuable legislation. 

Much ground has been gained for prison reform in recent years, 
but the great majority of our prisoners are still treated by methods 
which are far from the best. When the people understand what the 
prisons now are, what they may be, and what prison reform is, there 
will be more intelligent legislation, wiser administration, and better 
results. 
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comprehensive affirmations of Jesus Christ ! He does not argue, 
or demonstrate, or define, concerning either the life of God or the 
life of man. He comes, we say, to reveal the Fatherhood of God ; 
but in all his teaching there is no formal proof of such a doctrine. 
He just goes his own great way through life, assuming this rela- 
tionship of the Father and the Son ; and, precisely as any man in 
his habitual and unconstrained conversation discloses the inclina- 
tions of his mind, so the prayer of Jesus, ** Our Father," and the 
parable of Jesus, " The Father had compassion on him," and the 
incidental sayings of Jesus, " My Father worketh hitherto and I 
work," disclose with perfect naturalness the habitual attitude of his 
soul. And in the same way Jesus Christ is not a system-maker con- 
cerning the relations of human society. He does not come with a 
programme, or a panacea, or a mechanical device. The men of his 
time tried to claim him for such dogmatic utterances, just as men of 
our time are trying to claim him. " Master," said a legacy-tax re- 
former to him, " speak to my brother that he divide the inheritance 
with me " ; and Jesus answers, *' Man, who made me a judge or a 
divider over you ? " ** Is it lawful to pay tribute to Caesar ? " asked 
those who would claim him as a political revolutionist ; but he sim- 
ply refuses to be entangled by their talk and answers, " Your duty 
to Caesar will be plain if you discern your duty to God." 

And yet, out of such a mind, in habitual communion with eternal 
truths, there is sure to proceed a principle of human life in relation 
to society as naturally and as unmistakably as there flows his 
principle of Fatherhood in the life of God. These great concep- 
tions which the learned modern world is so laboriously formulating, 
— the social organism, the brotherhood of man, the interdepend- 
ence of the weak and strong, — these are not dogmas wrought out 
by Jesus into a system ; they are simply the elementary assumptions 
out of which his conversation and his conduct habitually spring. 
When on some sultry day a fresh afternoon breeze sweeps over 
some suffering city, and pallid faces brighten, and the pillows of 
the sick grow cool, and the work of the world lies easier on its 
shoulders, — that is not an achievement of a system maker, as 
though it were devised by some judicious weather-bureau supervis- 
ing all ; it is simply the movement of the compassionate life of 
God across the weary life of man. And yet it ** makes over," as 
we say, the human system, and revives the capacity to live and to 
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calls for preparedness in the agents of charity, and where the sen- 
timent of the heart must be directed by the science of the head. 

And as any one of us faces this other aspect of his task, there 
meets him that other half of the great saying of Jesus. " For their 
sakes," that was his mission, the sheer self-abandoning generosity of 
self-sacrifice. But what does he do for their sakes ? Well, first of 
all, he sanctifies himself. He commits his own personal life to the 
discipline, and patience, and instruction of God ; and then he is 
prepared to seek and save those that are lost. Nothing, indeed, is 
more wonderful about the career of Jesus Christ than his capacity 
to wait until he was ready, — until, as he says, his hour is come. 
At twelve years old he is aware that he must be about his Father's 
business ; but he does not enter on that business until he is thirty. 
In the mean time he sanctifies himself, and then, out of the re- 
sources of his disciplined personality, flow forth the new full stream 
of blessing. That is the method of all social movements which 
are to be continuous and enlarging. They proceed from persons 
who have sanctified themselves. The great epochs of philanthropy, 
like those of religion, have been created not by the discovery of 
some new device or scheme, but by the appearance of certain 
personalities of enlightenment, originality, and devotion. You can- 
not enter a modern institution of charity without taking account of 
this personal quality. Back of its machinery you perceive the 
amount of personal force it represents. Its very laws and affairs 
and faces express the directing life, as the building expresses the 
architect's design. It may be that in theology there is what the 
older teachers used to call a scheme of salvation ; but certainly in 
sociology there is no scheme which is in itself a saving power. 
The proper agents of salvation are saviors ; the natural channel 
of salvation is through a person to a person ; and the only person 
who can save is the person who has been antecedently saved and 
sanctified himself. 

And then there is another aspect of this personal preparedness 
which must have come home to many of us in many a kindly en- 
deavor. It is the spiritual impotence of the inexperienced life. No 
discovery in philanthropy is more disheartening than to find that 
one's generous desires do not reach as far as they were meant to go. 
A young man throws himself into the charities of the time, a young 
woman surrenders her careless leisure for social service, and one 
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prisoner ; some one must act as his first friend and the sheriff 
t ascertain that the person proposed as first friend is satisfactory, 
fter looking over these reports the warden deems it best to 
mmend parole, he reports to the Board, and, if they approve, they 
eport to the governor and he is released. He is not required 
e bound by any rules beyond behaving as an ordinary good citi- 
He is not even required to abstain from liquors, but if he 

drunk or misbehaves in any way he is liable to be reincarcer- 
.. More than ordinary care has been taken in securing to men 
r parole. I believe some have doubted the wisdom of the law, 
we are becoming satisfied that it is a step in the right direction. 

legislature passed another act which I believe is going to have 
mportant bearing in future years. It requires, in sentencing a 
Dner to State's prison for more than one year, that there shall be 
itement filed, stating the misdemeanor pronounced at the trial, 
names of the witnesses and the jurors, whether there were any 
avating or mitigating circumstances ; the statement to be made 
2r the supervision of the judge, and the judge to state in writing 
reasons for the sentence being long or short, what he knew of 
character in general, etc. ; this becomes a matter of record to 
benefit of which the prisoner will be entitled later on in case of 
gating circumstances. I think this law has been in operation 
a short time, so we cannot expect to see much yet in the way of 
Its, but we can see the tendency to cause care to be exercised 
he administration of sentences. The results of our prison work 
jlieve are as good as we have a right to expect in view of the 

hard times extending all over the country. Some further legis- 
>n is needed ; but, on the whole, I think that we can safely report 

the State of Michigan stands shoulder to shoulder with her 
:r States along the line, and she intends to keep right along that 

wish hearty success to this meeting. 



ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT ANGELL, MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY. 

^r. Chairman and Ladies and Gentlemen of the Conference, — I 
great pleasure in joining with his excellency the governor 
his honor the mayor, on behalf of the educational institutions 
lis State, in giving you a very hearty welcome. I feel like thank- 
yrou in advance for the inspiration I am sure you will give us all, 
wise and humane ideas with which you have come laden for our 
;fit. We hope your influence will pervade the whole community, 
especially we hope that some of your ideas may reach the teachers 
iis State, and, through them, the coming generations who are to 
it in the control of the best interests of the institutions of this 
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needful to be suggested to us in these days. Here you come now, you 
masters, teachers, professors, to deliver to us the results of this labor, 
study and work of yours, — to interpret to us, to draw such induc- 
tions as shall be a guide to us in this State, and to all people 
everywhere. 

RESPONSE TO WELCOMES. 
BY MR. ALEXANDER JOHNSON, FORT WAYNE, IND. 

Mr, Chairman and Ladies and Gentlemen of the Conference^ — For 
something like twenty-three years the National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction has held its sessions from end to end of this 
Union, welcomed in the land of "The Golden Gate,'* by the- other 
ocean, and along the great rivers, in nearly all of our great cities. I 
have had the pleasure of being with the Conference on many of those 
great occasions, but I believe we have never before received a warmer 
welcome than what we have had to-night. It is true that some twenty 
years ago, in Michigan, we had an address from the governor of 
Michigan, Governor Bagley, who presided, and who gave his sanction 
to the formation of the Board of Charities, and often gave it well 
merited aid ; but I do not remember any other occasion on which a 
governor has shown so keen an appreciation of what we are here for, 
what we are hoping to do. 

It might be said of Grand Rapids, This is the place we l6ng have 
sought. At least Grand Rapids has long sought the Conference. 
Five or six times we have had pressing invitations and letters from 
distinguished citizens of Grand Rapids. I confess I am very glad 
we have come. Twenty years ago we met in Michigan. Twenty 
years ago you sowed the seed, and you are helping us to reap the 
harvest. The gentlemen representing Michigan have been too 
modest in speaking of Michigan before the Conference. When 
I think of your hospitals for the insane ; when I think of the Cold- 
water school leading the way, not only for Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
many other States, but the stimulus to what has been largely carried 
out in England and leading countries of the other continent ; and 
when I think that the general plan as carried out in Coldwater is 
perhaps the best of those of any of the States, not excepting Wiscon- 
sin ; when I think of the many things you might have said that you 
did not say, — I say it is no wonder the State of Michigan is what she 
is to-day. It is good to meet here the old faces in Grand Rapids, 
and it is no wonder the city of Grand Rapids is a prosperous city. 

BY MR. F. B. SANBORN, CONCORD, MASS. 

Mr, Chairman and Ladies and Gentlemen of the Conference, — Al- 
though, coming late, I was so unfortunate as not to have heard the 
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addresses of welcome, I Imd a little privale welcome soon after ar- 
riving in Grand Rapids, The warden of your Swte prison told me 
he was glad to see me here. I am glad to be here, but trust I shall 
not extend my travels much in his direction. I should have been 
here earlier, but I have been obeying your Slate legend, '-If you're 
hunting for a pleasant peninsula, look around you." I have been 
travelling hither from Chicago ever since half-past ten this morning. 
I never was in this part of the State before. I thought the name of 
your city very striking; but the train from Chicago did not bear out 
that title. It might be caWcd gram/, but certainly il was not "rapid." 
It took some time to reach "White Pigeon." — a name suggesting 
celerity of motion. Perhaps white pigeons do not fly as rapidly as 
those of other colors. We spent an hour or two there, I suppose, in- 
vestigating the pigeons. 

I have been asked to speak of the origin of the Conference. You 
may remember that a witness in court some years ago, when asked 
the dale and place of bis birth, replied, " .\1 though presezit on the 
occasion, ! have no distinct recollection of it." The birth of our 
Conference can be reached rather more distinctly. I remember 
the origin both of this Conference and of the Social Science Associ- 
ation out of which it grew. With the aid of others, in 1865, I, being 
connected with the original Board of Charities of Massachusetts, 
formed a society called the Social Science Association. After exist- 
ing nine years, the officers of the Association called two conferences 
in the city of New York, — one, of the Boards of Charities (at that 
time, I think, only four or five ; now more than twenty), the other, of 
State Boards of Health in the United States. Neither gathering was 
very large, The Charities had, perhaps, a dozen members officially 
present. This Conference developed out of that meeting, in which 
we felt that we were ready for larger action. Two gentlemen and 
one lady whom I saw there in one group proved to be the Wisconsin 
Board of Charities,^ Mr, Elmore, who 1 hoped would speak here 
to-night, Mr. Giles, and Mrs. Lynde. Mr. Giles is dead. The Con- 
ference grew rather slowly. The State Boards were few, and the 
interest of the public twenty-two years ago by no means what it is 
now. Each conference was called by the Social Science Association, 
and held joint meetings ; and the duty of the Social Science .Associ- 
adon, until 1S79, was to provide a place of meeting, and to see thai 
the Conference Proceedings were printed. The Secretary had, per- 
haps, more responsibility than any other member of the Association. 
The Social Science Association met for the last time with the Con 
ference in 1878, at Cincinnati. With the year 1879 the Conferenct 
in Chicago assumed an independent existence; and. from that tim< 
on, it has been wisely held that the interest and attendance here h 
sufficient, without mingling the special work of the Conference will 
Other associations. Our first successful meeting was in Detroit, ii 
1875, when Governor Bagley of Michigan presided, and we hai 
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averaging sixty years of age. I judge the reason is that the soToi 
were selected. They were subjected to a medical exam in at 101 
almost as severe as that required for life insurance. There wa 
also a moral selection ; there was also the element of the spirit whic 
animated the men who enlisted; and the physical and moral wer 
taken together, and made them almost proof against insanity, 
found another remarkable thing in relation to the pension question 
More than half of the insane soldiers had no pension whatever 
they had nobody to look after it (some are doing that now). I foun 
also several cases where friends had secured Jia a month pensio 
for their husbands on the express ground that the husband neede 
some person to look afler him, and then sent him to the insane ho: 
pital at public expense- 
Mr. F. B. Sanborn, Massachusetts.^ 1 think we ought to e; 
press our appreciation of the very able and sensible manner in whic 
the gentlemen have presented this subject to the Conference t. 
Charities. I am sure they have presented it in a manner whic 
commends itself to the Conference. 



THIRD SESSION. ^^H 

Friday A-igAl, June S- 

Subject, "The Merit System in Public Institutions," 

Report of the committee by Phillip C, Garrett, Philadelphi; 
Chairman fpage 368). 

Paper by Lucius B. Swift, Indianapolis, Ind., on " Dangers of th 
Spoils System in Public Institutions " (page 391). 

Paper by Professor C. R, Henderson, Chicago, on "The .Adapt; 
tion of the Merit System for Efficiency" (page 382). 



DISCUSSION. 

The Chair. Mr, Levi L. fiAKKOUR, — This is the first time th 
subject has been included in the deliberations of the Contereno 
The marvel to me is that it has not been taken up earlier in 01 
history. 

Mr. C. S, Loch, London, Eng. — Many years ago, as a youn 
man. I saw a good deal of one of those whose names have bee 
mentioned on this platform. Sir Charles Trevelyan, a man of giai 
size, Cornish strength, and who brought into everything he did th 
mark of straight and strong views. He brought out more than an 
one else the furor raised by the inlroduclion of Civil Service Exam 
nation in England and Canada. 1 have talked with him as to whi 
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have been the practical effects, and he was perfectly satisfied with 
the results. When you consider those old days in England, you 
ought to bear in mind that they are past and gone ; but I think, so 
far as local system in England went, that it has never been sub- 
jected to political influence. That is what strikes me so much in 
visiting institutions here, — that not only is the politician rampant 
when he has to deal with the appointments of civil government, but 
his hand is laid even upon the smallest detail of municipal govern- 
ment and all those problems of individual life dealt with by your in- 
stitutions. It has seemed to me that democracy had a crown and 
sceptre, but has not been annointed king in regard to home affairs. 
With your greater politics, I suppose, speaking as an outsider, I am 
not concerned ; but it does seem to me I am concerned — as, at any 
rate, one who can wear the blue ribbon of this Conference — with that 
kind of politics that allows the evils that are going on within a few 
miles of your most populous towns. It does seem to me strange 
that more is not accomplished to bring you to exert your power 
about the simplest problems and difficulties. Not a great deal of 
money is required, not much imagination, no great intellect, — manly, 
womanly common sense is what is wanted by you and me to-day in 
these important matters that are left undone. There should be but 
one view about questions of this sort. We have got to act in con- 
cert here. 

Those who have the energy to discuss the questions we have in 
hand, I cannot think will turn away from this most obvious diffi- 
culty. If this had lasted for centuries, if it had come down to us 
in Chinese fashion, and been taught in our public schools, there 
might seem to be some reason for falling down before the golden 
calf, it might seem to have an almost sacred character. But since it 
is not of such long standing, cannot we deal with this difficulty as it 
should be dealt with } Then we should not always have to discuss 
it when we come to a Conference, when we discuss poorhouses and 
insane asylums, etc. The closing of avenues to appointments ex- 
cept by examination has worked well. I am glad England is clear- 
ing herself of her reproach and setting an example. 

Mr. Barbour. — In connection with civil service, we have an op- 
portunity to work for a definite result in regard to one office. We 
all know that the sheriff in each county in the United States is the 
keeper of the jail. Who ever heard in this broad land of a sheriff 
being elected because he knew anything about that business? If 
we wilK by legislation, provide for a keeper of the jail who shall be 
appointed by the circuit judge to hold office during good behavior, 
and let the sheriff have the emoluments of the office comini; from 
collection of fees, and the jailer have control of and provision for 
the inmates of the jail, there will be a solution of one of the difficul- 
ties that have given more trouble than anything else connected with 
this work, — the rotation in office of sheriffs and the keeping of the 
jails. 
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At ihe close of the discussion of the subject of the evening, Mr. 
C. S, Loch, of England, and Dr. Jules Morel, of Belgium, were 
elected honorary members of the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction. 

President Wright announced the Conference Committees on 
Organization, Resolutions, and Time and Place of Next Meeting. 
Thuse committees were as follows ; — 

On On;:i'iizaHi>n. — L, C. Storrs, Michigan; Mrs. J, S. Sperry, Col- 
orado; Dr. George H. Knight, Connecticut; H. W. Lewis, Dis- 
tiict of Columbia; George W, Curtis, Illinois; Ernest Bicknell, In- 
diana; B.J. Miles, Iowa; A, O. Hill, Kentucky; John M. Glenn, 
Maryland; George W. Johnson, Massachusetts; J. F. Jackson, Min- 
nesota ; L. D. Drake, Missouri ; J. P. Heberd, Nebraska ; Mrs. E. E. 
Williamson, New Jersey; W. P. Letchworth, New York; Joseph P. 
Byers, Ohio; R. D. McGonnigle. Pennsylvania; H. B. Warner. Wis- 
consin ; C. J. Atkinson, Ontario. 

On Resolutions.—^. J. Charlton, Indiana ; Mrs. Anne B. Richard- 
son, Massachusetts; F. H. Nibecker, Pennsylvania; S. J. Hathaway, 
Ohio ; N. S. Rosenau, New York. 

On Time and Place of Next Meeting.— ]vA%e. M. D. FoUett, Ohio ; 
E. Carl Bank, California; Mrs, Izelta George, Colorado; Charles P. 
Kellogg, Connecticut ; Frederick L. Moore, District of Columbia ; 
Dr. Arthur R. Reynolds, Illinois; Timothy Nicholson, Indiana; Miss 
Marion E. Starr, Iowa; C. E. Faulkner, Kansas; C. J. Fallen, Ken- 
tucky; M. Heymann, Louisiana; Miss Emma W. Gilbert, Missouri; 
Charles A. Jessup, Maryland; Dr. J. L. Hildreth, Massachusetts; 
William Chamberlain, Michigan; W. W. Folwell, Minnesota; Rev. 
L. P. Ludden, Nebraska ; Miss Louise L. Houghton, New York ; 
J. W. Walk, Pennsylvania; L. Ellsworth, Wisconsin; J. J. Kelso, 
Ontario ; Miss E. G. Suydam, New Jersey ; C. D. Denson, North 

FOURTH SESSION. 

Saturday Mormnt;, Jnne 6. 

The first business was the reading of invitations to the Conference 

from various cities for the meeting of 1897. Invitations were read 

from Denver, Col. ; New Orleans, La. ; Topeka, Kan. ; Philadelphia, 

Pa. ; Toronto, Ont. 

Subject, " Chronic Insane Poor." 
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Report of committee by Dr. Samuel Bell, Michigan (page 176). 

Paper by Dr. O. R. Long, Ionia, Mich., on " Care of the Criminal 
Insane " (page 196). 

Paper by Dr. Jules Morel, Ghent, Belgium, on " Observations as 
an Alienist for Five Years in the Belgium Prisons.^' Read by F. B. 
Sanborn, of Massachusetts (page 190). 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. William Chamberlain, Jackson, Mich. — The admirable 
papers that have just been read to us suggest many questions for 
thought to those who have charge of criminals. In the Michigan 
State Prison there are confined an average of eight hundred men. 
We have, from time to time, men who become insane. To determine 
whether they are feigning insanity or not is sometimes a difficult 
question. There have come under my charge, during the last two 
years, a few cases of feigned insanity, which have been dealt with in 
the prison successfully and fully restored to normal condition ; but 
there are a large number that it is difficult to determine what shall 
be done with. Under the law of our State, the prison physician is 
authorized to determine as to the sanity or the insanity of the crim- 
inal. The State having provided an asylum for the criminal insane, 
the surgeon is authorized to transfer the criminal to that institution, 
where he remains until discharged ; or, if cured, he is returned to the 
prison for the remaining portion of his sentence. There are some 
cases that have been under my notice where this transfer had been- 
made several times, showing there are periods when men are dis- 
turbed and require restraint or special treatment ; for this reason, we 
find that the asylum for criminal insane is a very necessary thing for 
those who have charge of our penal institutions. It sometimes tries 
the patience of the officials to know what shall be done, even after 
the physician may have pronounced -upon the case ; but the State 
having recognized and made provision for the insane class, the first 
thing to be done after the man is brought to the prison is to look 
after his physical condition and properly care for it, and also for his 
mental condition; and it is the duty of the officials of these institu- 
tions to look carefully after these important matters. In the history 
of the prison for some years past there have been men sent there 
who, on their trial, feigned insanity, and it was claimed that when 
the act was committed thev were insane. In one or two cases of 
that sort which have occurred in this State during this time, men 
have been convicted, sentenced, and imprisoned. After having been 
under prison discipline for a short time, all appearance of insanity 
disappeared. 

Dr. William M. Edwards, Kalamazoo, Mich. — I have been very 
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of the procession (one of ihe sevenj and killed him. He was I 
by a mob that night. Tliey said he was loo dangerous to be at 1: 
and had better be kiJied at once. In the Stale prison of Wiscoi 
for a few years, there was a man kept in close confinement in a 
all tliat time, because he had a delusion that he must become a 
Mason, and in order lo be eligihle he must kill seven men. He 
already killed three and must kill four more, no matter who. 
day the deputy warden took him out for exercise, and he toi 
stone and struck the deputy warden on the head. Every i 
prison, except where there is separate provision, has a numbc 
persons that must be kept in close confinement. They ought t 
in close confinement, under supervision, but not like that I 
very much interested in the special arrangements I saw at the i 
institution in Minnesota. I think, on the whole, that is as gooi 
arrangement as there is. The institution at Ionia, Mich., is at 
ably conducted. Every State ought to have separate institution: 
the criminal insane and the absolutely dangerous. 

Dr. HiLiiKETH.— From the paper there would seem to be i 
recoveries of the criminal than the ordinary insane. 

Mr. F. B. Sanborn. — The criminal insane include a considei 
number of different classes. The largest single class, melanch< 
are more curable than the general mass of the insane; but the 
gerous persons to whom Mr. Wright has referred may be consid 
as practically incurable. I think Dr. Long was under a slight 
apprehension as to the service of the prisons in Belgium, 
physician could not reside in the ten prisons in his charge a 
once unless, as the Irishman said, "he was a bird." Therefo 
understand that in Ghent Dr. Morel visits daily, and in the ( 
prisons from time (o time. I do not understand that he turns 
the whole care of the prisoners whom he believes to be insar 
the care of the prison physician : he gives directions from tin 
time concerning those. I think we have no exact example of tY 
this country. In Massachusetts, however, in our prisou for wo 
among three hundred more or less, there are always cases of ins; 
or maladies that may result in insanity. Within a few weeks 
Superintendent there has expressed the opinion that there st 
be special care on the spot for the in^ne women, for the rea 
alleged by 1 )r. Morel, ! think the opportunity for the patiei 
have belter care than in large hospitals is one of the advani 
of the Belgian system. In that country hospitals are mostly 1 
while the prisons are not all large. It is belter to treat the pa 
in a small prison than in a large asylum. This seems to me a kii 
experiment that will need to be variously tried in different coun 
as circumstances vary. In the most complete statement ever wi 
conc-erning the criminal and dangerous insane in Massachoselts 
A. B. Harrington, physician to the Bridgewater asylum, shows. 
by step, how the State has proceeded until it has finally establi 
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the insane hospital, but in separate departments, as is done in tl 
best asylums now. — that there should be separate provision for sai 
epileptics, and that when sane ones become insane they should 1 
transferred tu the insane asylum. I understand that is the basis 
tlie Massachusetts procedure. Where care and attention are givi 
to these cases, you would be surprised by the contrast with the 
condition in the poorhouses. The first thing the doctor does is 
improve the health of the patient and then to give employmen 
the kind of employment is tested by experiment, and a record is ke 
of the number of seizures under each. There is an increase in weig 
all the way to seventeen pounds in two or three months. 



Dr. HiLDRETH. — Our people in Massachusetts look upon Wi 
consin as one of the model States, Yet along with Wisconsin 
would rank Massachusetts. A notable work is going on there, a 
the patients have good care. One of the first books I read wt 
I came upon the State Board was the Lite of Dorothea Dix, w 
wrought so great a work throughout the Union in calling public 
tention to the condition of the insane. I was much surprised by h 
description of our institutions as they were fifty years ago. To-d) 
we are in Massachusetts confronted by several problems. One 1 
Sates to the great number of patients who need to be provided f 
in asylums. Our hospitals are filled to their utmost capacity. Tl 
coming year we shall complete the buildings for a new institutii 
at Medford. When this hospital was planned a few years ago, tl 
question was earnestly debated whether it should be for curables 
for the incurables. Tfiere was quite a unanimous feeling among tho 
in charge of our hospitals that an asylum for the chronic insane won 
be desirable. But the movement now is in favor of using this he 
pital for the curables, the superintendents being less anxious f 
setting apart a hospital for chronic patients, when there are so ma: 
in tlie acute stage that need to be cared for. Another problem th 
we need to solve is that of care for the insane poor in almshouses, i 
the selectmen of small towns. Some philanthropic people felt the 
were a great many abuses, and that our Board should do somethi; 
toward removing the evil. The law of Massachusetts does not alU 
the pauper insane to be taken directly to almshouses. They are 
go to the hospital first, and cannot be transferred from hospitals 
almshouses or back to the towns responsible for their maintenan 
until they have been in the hospital some time. Many cities a 
towns are desirous to take care of such people, especially if they j 
those they want. Many patients do a great deal toward taking care 
themselves and are not much trouble ; and they can be cared for 
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$3.25. We have inspectors, both men and women, to visit all the 
insane people, those boarded out in cities and towns and in State 
hospitals, and they make regular reports to the Board, which are 
placed on file in our office. We thought we should have a special 
inspector to make more thorough examination, and we spent consid- 
erable time to secure the services of a suitable man. He began two 
or three months ago to visit all the insane under the care of the select- 
men of the town, whether boarded out or in poorhouses or in State 
asylums or institutions of any kind, so that a complete history of 
everything pertaining to the individuals might be made of record. 
He is at work now. When the report is completed and before us, we 
shall consider what it is best to do. We expect it will require from 
six to twelve months. I felt that we wanted the facts before making 
recommendations to the legislature. I have heard so much about the 
Wisconsin method and felt it was so reasonable, because it seemed 
humane, economical, and satisfactory, that, had the weather been 
cool and comfortable, I should have accepted an invitation to see 
for myself the working of the law in your State. 

Mr. E. P. BiCKNELL, Indianapolis. — I do not think the problem is 
different from what it is in most of the other States. We have the 
same old question to be answered, — how to raise the money, com- 
plete the buildings, and meet the running expenses. The course of 
legislation clear back has been in the direction of State care. We 
have four insane hospitals containing to-day about three thousand 
patients ; we have seven hundred in the poorhouses, a few in jails, 
and many awaiting admission. There are applications on file, with 
no room to admit, to the extent of several hundreds. Extensions 
are being made to our hospitals, with an appropriation of $10,000 
given by the legislature two years ago, — all they felt they could give 
for poorhouses and hospitals. In 1885 there was an appropriation 
of $500,000 for insane hospitals, increased by the succeeding legis- 
lature ; and, as a consequence of that legislation, we have used more 
than $500,000 for new insane hospitals, and are to-day as I have 
described. Whether the State will follow the plan Mr. Heg has so 
eloquently described is the question we shall have to meet before 
long. Until 1885 we had one insane hospital, containing about fif- 
teen hundred patients, always filled ; and when a new patient came 
in, it was simply because one had gone out the day before and made 
room. The one that went out usually went to the poorhouse. 
When they built the new one they made a law that a patient cannot 
be discharged unless he is cured. They started out beautifully. 
The first year, a few remained in ; the second year the chronics of 
the first year remained, and the second year's addition came in, so 
now it is the poorhouses that contain the acute cases, and the hospi- 
tals the chronic insane. We have got to go down into our pockets 
and spend money constantly. Our law says, send the chronic 
insane to the poorhouses, or adopt some other system. It is a 
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has. 1 assert it is oetter than Michigan, better than Germany^ 
the single exception of an asylum in (he province of Saxony, whj 
U better than any American asylum. 

Dr, Edwards. — I was very much interested in the paper read 
Mr. Heg. I have heard much of the Wisconsin asylums ant 
regret never having had opportunity to visit them. At Coldwa 
we have the cottage colony system, as it may be called. Three h' 
deed patients live in cottages two miles and a half from the m; 
asylum, on farms. [ do not believe our patients in the cattaj 
differ very much from those in the Wisconsin county asylums. ' 
selected the cases, and I take it the cases in the VVisconsin coui 
asylums are selected, from the fact that only about 60 per cent. ; 
in the county asylums, patients requiring no special watchmg, nu 
ing, or medical attention. It is a good deal like the man who wi 
to buy a horse, and. after recounting all the virtues the horse m 
possess, the dealer said, " I see, you want a horse that will take C 
of itself " ; and he answered, " No. I want a horse ihat will take c; 
of me." So, in these institutions for the chronic insane, I thi 
they are largely selected because they can take care of themselv 
and, to a great extent, of the State. Our patients in the cottages 
Coldwater are largely of that type. 

QuEsTiuN. — Do you think patients in the cottages are benefit 
more than in the main institution ? 

Dr. Edwards. — In certain cases I think the patients are be 
fitted by residing in the cottages, but there is no more tenden 
particularly, to recovery. They are more comfortable and ht 
greater freedom, more of the home life. We keep something 1 
a hundred cows that are taken care of by patients. Of course 1 
patients are largely allowed to do as in Wisconsin. 

Dr. Gordon. — About ten years ago we had capacity for m< 
than belonged to the county. The State Board of Charities at tl 
time looked out for homes for chronic cases belonging to otl 
counties and had them transferred to whatever county inslitiitit 
had room for them. We received seven from Dunham Couc 
Those were picked cases. 1 attended a council at Madison, and 
the hotel I heard the remark of the assistant physician that tl 
had been having a clearing out and had sent seven of their wc 
cases down to the eastern part of the State. I said, " Ves, you , 
right." He asked if 1 knew anything about it, and I said 1 1 
been superintendent about four years and those seven were certai 
some of the worst I ever knew. I do not think that has been 
case lately. We have some belonging to counties that have no 
stitution for chronic insane, or have not room ; but only those se^ 
I think, were "picked." 

Mr. Sawyer. — I simply wished to say that we have what sei 
a pertecl system that I do not think could be improved, and 1 do 
think we could do better by changing to another. If we couli 
should be glad to go to Wisconsin and learn. 
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I do not question the accuracy of the percentage there: I think 
perhaps comes higher. Sensuality and want of restraint are also 
potent factors in bringing boys to a reform school. I am specially 
struck with ihe justness of the speaker's conclusions as to the efTects 
of alcoholism. Without going into statistics, from my own record of 
buys coming to me I should say ihe record of Massachusetts runs 
considerably higher of those having one or both parents drinkers. I 
was extremely interested that the subject was brought up, and 1 sin- 
cerely hope that an effort will be made that we may have statistics 
showing how far disease is a predisposing cause toward crime. Old 
methods, by their very severity, often convince the boy that if he 
ever escape he will submit to all the pains and penalties of well-regu- 
lated society rather than return to the care of any institution, while 
the most thoughtful, intelligent, and continued training may leave the 
boy with a will utterly incompetent to withstand the surging tides of 
modern society. I believe ihe only way to improve the boy is by re- 
peated imparting of the right thing. But the conditions of a reform 
school, in the best estate, are artificial ; and the restraints, under the 
most tactful and sympathetic officers, are more obtrusive and resented 
more by the boy than the more onerous impositions of society, I am 
not here to defend old institutions. About the one which the speaker 
portrays I know absolutely nothing. I simply wish to protest that 
the picture is too dark a picture of the time of old institutions, tliat 
were then in a state of evolution while modern methods were impos- 
sible. I want to emphasize the importance of securing a better class 
of trained workers. As a rule, the workers are intelligent, con- 
scientious men and women, but good will, good heart, industry and 
devotion cannot take the place of thorough training, I most heartily 
endorse and urge upon favorable consideration of every reform 
school superintendent and manager or trustee, the taking of immedi- 
ate steps toward the early carrying out of some plan of observation by 
which data can be gathered from various States which shall lead to 
more scientific classification of the children committed to the care of 
the State by types of degeneracy or abnormality. The good results 
will make legislators willing to grant the necessary appropriations. 
New things must be undertaken at some sacrifice and cost. 

Supt. F. H. NtBF.CK.ER. Glen Mills, Pa. — It is a psychological 
reformation that must be recognized if we give the boy his due. The 
dehnquent child in ninety-nine — perhaps a hundred cases ^ out of a 
hundred lacks absolutely anything like a true mental perception. 
He is menially astigmatic, morally color-blind. His perception must 
be corrected so that he can see what an act really is, all there is in 
it ; I do not mean the results, but the act itself. I have heard 
while here of a deaf and dumb child who brained a man with an axe, 
and saw only the cleaving, and did not see the killing. The street 
Arab sees only the ridiculous antics of the animal he tortures, he 
does not see the suffering. The child must be made lo see the 
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whole of the act. The next thing is he must see the different ways 
of doing a thing, must be led to stop and think how many ways he 
can do this or that. In coming into contact with a good man or 
woman he sees what an act is. The moral perception is exceedingly 
complex as compared with the mental. He must be taught to 
reason. One right is right in Grand Rapids and another in the 
Transvaal. What is right in one place may be wrong in another. 
He has to be taught the distinctions of differences in society. We 
must teach the child to bear pain and condemnation. In the begin- 
ning it is by "the terrors of the law'* "we persuade men." Now 
you have a boy who can see what is in the act, who knows what 
moral distinction is, and now he has to apply the moral distinction 
to the act and decide whether it is moral or immoral, and upon that 
decision his will is brought into action. He has got to be brought 
to that position ; and, until he is, he is not responsible for his act. 
It is what has to be done every day of our lives. Of course we do 
not do it in such a bald way ; but you have got to get the child to 
see where the moral distinction is, — put the two things together, and 
then require him to apply the power to decide the point of what is 
morally right or morally wrong. I could tell you of a boy who shot 
his cousin with a double-barrelled shot-gun, — shot him dead. I 
spent hours talking with him. He had no more perception of what 
he had done, nor as much, as a dog you have taught not to sleep on 
the sofa. When I had talked with him an hour about it he walked 
out as indifferently as when he came in. He afterward burned 
three thousand dollars' worth of property, and I thought, " Now I 
have got you " ; but he thought nothing of that. When I got through 
he was restive because he hadn't been doing anything, and I was 
tired because I hadn't accomplished anything. So we find the moral 
sense must not be held responsible until it has been developed. 
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social school for our economic future. It seems to me the grea 
point for the thoughtful and the observer. I agree perfectly wit 
the paper as to the essentially mora! nature of tRe vast proportio 
of men. Residence in the so-called sink-hole ward of Chicago ha 
given me a higher confidence in human nature. I think no one caj 
live long in those districts without coming a!so to the natural, thougi 
tremendously radical, conclusion that the social conditions have 
great effect upon the moral character. I do not believe that natur* 
as it comes fresh from the hand of the Creator, can withstand th 
immoral influences that surround child life in the seventeenth ward 
where our home is. I do not know what would become of any chil 
dren jnal launched into ihe tenement life and the civic and economi 
conditions of that population. Vou may say, "Then why is it yoi 
are raising your own children there ? " We are building up in thi 
settlement a very different environment. I would not risk then 
without the social atmosphere to help keep up the standards t< 
which we are accustomed. But, on the other hand, the study o 
these experts in criminal anthropology does give the definite bopi 
that environment can and does modify the retarding influences. Fo: 
instance, the imbecile child almost immediately responds to the bet 
ter environment in expert schools for training the imbecile, and thel 
type of imbeciHty is a better type because of the better environment 
If not so, and those influences are useless, what is the use of sayinj 
or doing anything about it ? There is use. I do not think that ii 
mere sentimentality. [ should like to transport you for a little whili 
into the kindergarten m the basement of our settlement. I wish yoi 
could see there the )'oung lady fresh* from the Pestalozzi training 
house, Herlin, who chose that district because she thought tht 
methods would be likely to have there the best chance for success 
I would like you to see the beginning of home-training and indus 
trial habits in the little kitchen garden which the children have,— 
the preparation of vegetables for dinner, the wash-day for the dol 
baby's clothes, the house-cleaning, the washing of even the chairs 
where you may hear one child say, "Teacher, can't us clear 
to-day?" and another, "This child is much bother to me 'canst 
she's so dirty," and another, •■Teacher, may we go help mother gei 
vegetables for dinner ? " You would see that here is the basis upor 
which rests the proper study of government, the right kind of schoo 
education and the general matter of reforming environments. 1 
wish that paper could be read in everv theological seminary of tht 
land. 

Mr. N. S. RosENAO, New York. — Our great trouble, it seems tc 
me, in reformatory work, is the lack of opportunity to discover whai 
the nature is that we are going to deal with. A child is taken eithei 
from a police station or a special detention house for children, when 
one exists, and directly placed in an institution which has three oi 
fourhundrL'd or twenty-live hundred inmates, and at once put undei 
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the discipline of the institution, nobody. knowing anything about that 
child's nature ; and the institution is almost invariably so large that 
individualization in the treatment of the child is impossible. 1 
have in my mind a plan which, while I am sure it is very Utopian 
and ideal, yet seems to me the only way in which we can create a 
basis for the proper treatment of delinquent children. I think there 
ought to be a transit house which should be under a person (the 
proper type would be the best kindergartner that ever lived) who 
knows how to decipher the nature of the child. The child should 
be allowed to run in the transit house, almost absolutely free of 
rules, so that his entire nature should be exhibited, and the study of 
his character should be scientifically carried on from day to day 
and the conclusions recorded ; and after every little corner of the 
nature of the child had been discovered, the child and the conclu- 
sions of the head of the transit house should be together transmitted 
to the reformatory institution where their education and reformation 
should be carried on upon the basis of that study. The idea is 
crude, but it seems to me the great lack is opportunity to know what 
it is you are going to try to mould. 

President Wright. — I want to speak from a slightly different 
standpoint in relation to a different kind of defective classes. Take 
the idiots : their defect is of nature, and nurture cannot do much 
for them. If their condition is hereditary or congenital, it is practi- 
cally the same thing. Many of them are idiots because of idiotic 
or feeble-minded ancestry, — fully one-half, — and the other half 
acquired it at or before the time of birth. Many parents say their 
children had scarlet fever or something of that kind in early infancy^ 
which caused it, and we allow that to stand ; but infantile idiocy 
must be classed with genuine idiocy for all practical purposes. The 
amount of training that can be given to idiots of various grades, 
from the absolutely unteachable to the high grade of feeble mind, 
is comparatively small. It is now recognized by superintendents of 
those institutions that out of all sent to them, including quite a num- 
ber of those just on the border line, only a small number in each 
becovne both self-supporting and self-directing, and therefore fit to 
take part in the ordinary work of life outside of the institution. So 
much for the idiots. In their case it is nature that controls, and 
nurture can do little indeed. So far as the insane are concerned, 
the statistics of insane hospitals of course are not altogether relial)le, 
for the reason that the facts must be got from more or less incom- 
petent witnesses, — relatives and acquaintances and others by no 
means always skilful observers; and the collections of facts, perhaj)s, 
are not complete. But when you find in an insane hospital three or 
four relatives at once, it is a fair conclusion that there is an hered- 
itary taint in that family. The statistics show that probably about 
one-half of the insane are so because of hereditary taint. Many of 
the other causes are preventable. If people could do away with 
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Uirni up. IE we can have a first class kindergarten in our district, 
wc want to have it, but the best way to get the kindergarten in the 
public school is to show the need for it. The people we most need 
to influence live outside of the district, generally; they live in the 
suburbs removed from the great masses of men and the common life. 
In that line of effort we have been led to have once or twice a vear 
sessions of social economics, and tried to get the best |>ersons we 
could to present the various aspects. Last month we had our spring 
session. The kindergarten association adjourned and came to us. 
We have an afternoon and sometimes an evening's conference for the 
general good, and it is very interesting to see the workingmen come 
and enjoy it just as ranch as those who have professional motives for 
coming into touch with our methods. We are very much encouraged 
in that line of effort, and think that even though our help comes from 
a distance, larger results may be brought to bear than upon our im- 
mediate vicinity. Business and professional men from other districts 
attend our meetings, and sit and listen, and we invite discussions in 
which socialists and men of every line take part, There is something 
to interest all kinds. 1 should like to bring some of our students 
down there and let some one who thinks he knows it all pit himself 
against one of those single-tax talkers. 

Dean Hodges. — I think it would be a pity for any one to go 
away from this meeting who may possibly not attend another, and 
have the idea that the settlement is a kind of place where people go 
just for the fun of it. I am reminded of John Armstrong, who said 
he never made a sacrifice in his Hfe, although his whole life was a 
sacrifice of the profoundest kind. They do go for the fun of it. It 
is fun for them to do it for the love of it, but it is what we call phi- 
lanthropy of the profoundest kind. I believe in the settlement; but 
I think the danger is on the hne of what Professor Caldwell said, 
where people settle and are not always doing something. 1 think 
the danger lies in the direction of dropping into mere institutional- 
ism. I have not known Inuch about the educational workings, how- 
ever, although I am connected in a way with three settlements. I 
<to know about the educational influence that the settlement has 
upon the workers. Agassiz, when he had a student come to him 
for instruction, put down before him the (ish or flower, and said, 
"Look at it I" After looking at it fifteen or twenty minutes, the 
student would say he was ready to report. But Agassiz would give 
it back to him, and tell him to look longer, and perhaps he would 
keep him three days looking at that one object ; and he Vi-ould find, 
then, that he very likely didn't know much about it. Pope Pius IX. 
was accustomed to ask visitors in Rome how long they had been there. 
If they said a week, he would say, "Then you have seen Rome." 
If they said, a month, he would say, " You have begun to see 
Rome." But if they said a year, he would say, "Then you know 
you can never see Rome." So, in these lines of work, it is neces- 
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sary to be where you can keep studying these social problems. I 
don't think it is well for a man to stay too long in one kind of soci- 
ety, whatever it may be, where he meets always the same people, 
the same things. He needs to be acquainted with people in every 
condition of life. I think that is one of the influences of the settle- 
ments that is particularly beneficial. 

Mrs. Kelly. — There is an educational law in the State of Illinois 
demanding compulsory education. The requirement is for the child 
to go to school sixteen weeks in the year, of which twelve are to be 
consecutive ; but Sunday-school or any other kind of school can be 
counted in the sixteen weeks, and the law doesn't tell which. That 
is the reason the settlement has so much police work to do. I should 
like to ask whether Mr. Abt doesn't get the greatest constituency 
from near by. I think from two to three hundred at the settlement, 
weekly (perhaps two hundred) come from within two or two-and-a- 
half blocks either way. As I understand Dr. Caldwell, one reason 
Toynbee doesn't draw largely from the immediate neighborhood is 
because the country around is Jewish. There is considerable Jewish 
occupancy around us. I wondered a little what the difference in the 
polity of the settlements might be. 

Mr. Abt. — I think the thing to do is to work for independent 
effort on the part of individuals in* the neighborhood. The idea is 
. to accomplish something. The whole educational feature of the 
settlement ought to be as far as possible the secondary feature. 
Everything connected with it should be made secondary to the social 
work. There is no discipline. There are no fixed hours. Whether 
a boy comes at eight or half-past doesn't matter. There is nothing 
but freedom. The aim is to get them to work independently on 
their own account. Some pay fees, some pay very irregularly ; but 
we have a very small fee varying from five to fifteen or twenty cents 
a week. A good many pay five, some are supposed to pay five and 
don't pay anything. The students are working boys and girls from 
about eighteen years upward. I am not prepared to say whether 
it is a good plan or not, but certainly we would rather they came 
irregularly than not to come at all. 

Mr. Devine. — May not the charity instruction be related with 
some other organization, such as the University Extension? In 
Philadelphia that has been found of service in many ways. It is a 
great pleasure to me to meet those who come, as I have, for two 
hours. I don't mean on the harder lines, but in political econom)', 
literature, etc. The extension work has not been carried on very 
extensively or systematically in Philadelphia. The lecturers have 
always been very willing to aid us. 

Mrs. Kelly. — I don't know whether I am correct, but my impres- 
sion is, that our university has made arrangements where we have 
not had to pay ; but it was their custom to make a small charge and 
they didn't take kindly to paying nothing. 
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Mr. Abt. — Miss American has asked the question, which I have 
always wanted to ask the social settlement workers, whether they 
reach the people who need educational lifting up most, or whether 
the majority are not those who are situated so they could get them 
anyway ? The answer is another question : Who needs it most ? 
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Subject, " Municipal and County Charities." 

In the absence of Hon. James H. Stout, R. D. McGonnigle, of 
Pittsburg, Pa., took the chair. 

Paper by Mrs. E. E. Williamson, Elizabeth, N. J., on " The Rela- 
tion of Municipal and County Charities to the Commonwealth " 
(page 272). 

Paper by Hon. Richard Guenther, Oshkosh, Wis., on ** United 
States Legislation on Immigration of the Defective Classes " (page 
302). 

Paper by H. H. Hart, St. Paul, Minn., on ** Proposed Legislation 
to regulate Interstate Migration of Paupers " (page 299). 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. F. B. Sanborn. — The two subjects. Immigration and Inter- 
state Migration, are those that we have had occasion to consider a 
long time, and my friend. Dr. Hoyt, who was to present a paper, I 
think would agree substantially with the paper of Mr. Guenther. I 
suspect, however, that he would, like myself, have been a little puz- 
zled by one of the suggestions, made in maintaining the claim that 
we have the right to exclude aliens from our shores. When wc un- 
dertake to return to' their country persons whom we say are aliens, 
belonging to Germany, England, Scotland, or other countries, those 
countries have precisely the same right to exclude them from their 
ports. When we say, **They belong to you," they will say, "We 
don't know anything about that, and until you offer conclusive proof 
we cannot receive them." I suspect the ** read and write " require- 
ment IS a political ideal, v.hich, nevertheless, would not exclude, nec- 
essarily, the pauper and criminal, the helpless and insane, and would 
exclude a large number of persons whom this country, in a great 
part of its area, needs. It seems to me the proper way to restrict 
immigration is to establish a closer system of examination and a- 
larger entrance fee. If you undertake to provide for a system oC 
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restriclion such as is proposed, or a vi;ry large ( 
Jioo, we should make ourselves riditulous. With a bordet 
four thousand miles, it is perfectly futile to attempt to restrict by | 
a large fee. A great many of the immigrants nominally excluded are 
now coming over the border line between us and the British posses- 
sions. The evils we suffer 1 think are largely due to not enforcing 
our naturalization laws. It is not by keeping out the immigrants, but 
by restricting them after arrival that we shall have future prosper- 
ity. Further, as to a great number of the paupers in parts of our 
country being aliens, Mr. Hart could present to you some very con- 
clusive statistics. There are certain parts of the country where a 
large number of criminals and paupers are aliens, but it Is not true 
of the Scandinavians or the Dutch, or, extensively, of Germans. As 
to interstate migration, I entirely agree that the only efficient legisla- 
tion must be national, because the general government is the only 
one with power over the whole country. The most stringent State 
regulations in Michigan cannot restrict in Wisconsin, because of the 
jurisdiction. There is a clause in our constitution, I think, which 
forbids co-operation between States. But that would not be so con- 
strued as to hinder an attempt to regulate this interstate immigra- 
tion. And, if there could be harmony of action between the States 
which are side by side, it would very much lessen the existing evil; 
but national agreement must sooner or later regulate it. I am very I 
giad Mr. Hart has drawn a bill on this subject. 

Mr. Hart. — I find much friction with adjoining States in sending ■ 
back persons from one State to another. 

Mr. Sanborn. — Undoubtedly there always will be until some 
agreement is established. There must be agreement between the 
States before there will be harmony, 

Mr. GUENTHER.— I am much gratified with what Mr. Sanborn has 
said agreeing in the main with the views I have expressed. With 
reference to the objection to the execution of a taw to return peo- 
ple who have come here in violation of the law, I am quite sure 
that the existing law plainly says such persons can be and shall be | 
returned within one year after they land. Under this law quite : 
number of immigrants have been returned, and. to my knowledge, no J 
country has ever objected. Under the international 
country is obliged to take back its old subjects so long as they h 
not become citizens of some other country. 

Mr. Sanborn, — Do you suppose the authorities of Russia i 
permit us to send back live thousand Russian Jews? 

Mr, GoENTHER. — The experiment has mn been tried. 1 
see how Russia could help herself, and in many c 
would be glad to take them baclt and send iliein to Silicr^ 
very glad Mr. Sanborn, who hails from Mas-i 
of the educational test, especially as a grr.i: 
men, among whom I may include Mr. Ri. 
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that there was a State law which made him liable to a considerable 
penalty if he should have a hand in bringing these sixteen and eigh- 
teen years old boys from Chicago into Michigan. Such a law should 
be wiped out. They want to go into a farming community and get 
to work on farms. There are many other people, yoimg people and 
older people, men and women whom we might ship from one Slate 
to another. I think there ought to be a law that would be in ac- 
cordance with such needs in our work. 

President Wriuht. — ^The Michigan law forbidding the shipping 
of dependent children from other States into Michigan was the result 
of discussions in the National Conference of Charities years ago. 
and was due to the abuse of States shipping children by the car- 
load, without proper supervision or investigation, from Eastern to 
Western States. The thought was a good thought, to take the chil- 
dren out of the slums and set them in good country homes, but the 
way they carried it out was very defective. You will find, in the 
various Proceedings of this Conference, discussions held on that 
matter, — ^a careful paper by Mr. Hart, showing the result of investi- 
gation which he made of the several counties of Minnesota where 
these children were sent, showing that some of the children 
stayed and did well, but many stayed and did not do well, on ac- 
count of the wholesale methods of shipping the children from New 
York to Western Minnesota. The Michigan law resulted from that. 

Mr, G. K, Hoover. Chicago. — I think Mr. Visher would discover, 
by investigation, that the Michigan law simply requires the person 
receiving the child to give bond of a thousand dollars to indemnify 
the State in case the child should become a pauper. 

Mr. VisHER. — That is a hardship. 

Mr. G. W. Johnson. Massachusetts. — I was exceedingly interested 
in the paper on the subject of removals from the country without re- 
gard to the lapse of time during which the person has been in the 
country. It is a question that has frequently come up before me as 
chairman of a Committee on Removals. The committee is obliged 
to examine into and make a record before any action can be taken 
by the agents of the Board, and there are cases cited here of tlie re- 
moval of paupers from the State and country, even after they have 
been in this country eight or ten years. We paid the expenses of 
shipment, but exercised the right which our Supreme Court says w 
have. The Supreme Court of the United States has said that 1' 
right of st'lf-proleciion Is before all other rights; that, when an )^~ 
has been made to place a burden upon us that dne? notbclniq 
we have the right to protect our.so!\i I" 

pauper who has come imo the C'"-> lifftj 

every State, and floated as a tramp 
take the liberty of removing him :ii: 
from which he came. We have had si' 
within the last two or three years ; but 
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look not only upon our own but upon the things of others. I think 
we should put ourselves into the position of some of these people in 
other lands sometimes. I recollect starting from the port of Trebi- 
zond on the Black Sea after twelve years in that provincial country 
and learning something of the people* and the regulations there. 
We went aboard the steamer. Our boxes and goods were taken 
from land by small boats and put on board, and one of the officers 
came and asked where we were going, and I remember I was sur- 
prised to see how those Eastern sailors looked up. They had 
learned about America and perhaps had friends there, and their 
idea seemed to be, — Oh, that we could go to America ! When we 
came ashore the health officer was there, in New York, and some 
Armenians were on the steamer, and he began to swear, and I 
thought, " Is this the reception these people are going to receive — • 
these profane words and oaths, the first words?" It seems to me 
we cannot forget such persons as those poor Armenians, the best of 
that country. I talked with a man here in Grand Rapids recently 
of the difficulty they have in getting away from that country ; they 
have to pay money to get away, and with all the difficulty they have 
in getting away, I think we ought to welcome all of those who come. 

Dr. Caldwell. — I would call attention to a particular point. If 
my friend Guenther is right, and all the world ought to be allowed to 
come here because there is room, isn't it the duty of the people of 
the United States to organize a society for importing Chinese, Hin- 
doos, etc.? Let me repeat the remark I made a few moments ago, 
that the best service the United States can render the world is to 
build i:p and maintain here a pure and high civilization. Any im- 
portation which injures that civilization is an injury to the world. 

Prof. WiLLcox, Cornell University. — I have been working on 
statistics of the United States recently. We took the census of 
foreign-born population in 1880, and again in 1890, and found the 
number of Italians, Poles, Russians, Coreans drifting into the large 
cities smaller in 1890 than in 1880. It would seem that they are 
scattering throughout the country with greater rapidity than during 
the last decade. 

President Wright. — This Conference is not the place to discuss 
this question of immigration. The relation of the question to chari- 
ties and corrections is the subject to discuss here. I tliink the in- 
terior cities that have received such a large proportion are them- 
selves standing arguments in favor of the fact that foreign ininiiirrants 
do not produce the greatest amount of crime, pauperism, or insanity. 
Wisconsin has the largest proportion of forei<;n-born, two-thirds, — 
yet we have the smallest proportion of criminals in prison of any of 
the States. Minnesota is next, a little smaller; North Dakitta, an 
almost equal per cent, of foreign born. And these three States have 
the smallest criminal percentage of population, and a very small per- 
centage of insane paupers. 
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Judge FoLLETT, Ohio.— I could not sit still after the remark about 
organizing societies to import Chinese, Hindoos, etc. The railroad 
contractors in our State could not compete with oilier railroad con- 
tractors until thev said: "We can't use American labor, but we get 
down to base on Italian labor." Those men go to Michigan, employ 
Italian labor, and get contracts for railroads, and then make money. 
Did you ever know a man who himself desired lo come out to this 
countrv, who fought for the privilege, and came because perhaps 
his sister, or I don't care who, lent him money and he got here — 
that ever became a pauper? On the other hand, the United States 
have sought to shut out the very worst system of emigration God 
Almighty ever saw, — organized first in the Chinese empire, for pur- 
poses 1 need not mention here. The question is how to stop that. 
No such law has been made for ten years as Michigan has. You 
must give a bond for a thousand dollars that a man will not become 
a pauper before you permit him to be brought out here. I believe 
Michigan will repeal that law. When a man of intelligence wishes 
lo come here, I don't believe there is any community of men who 
should build up a wall and say, " Vou shall not come," 

Rev. G. G. Hoover, — It seems to me we are agreed in this dis- 
cussion. There is a class that, in the interests of charity, should be 
kept from our shores. We have a right to say to the burglar, " Vou 
shall not enter my home," but if a gentleman wants to come he should 
be welcomed. 

Mr. Hafpt. — It is generally the richer States that want to shift their 
poor on to the poorer States, and the State has a right to say no. 

Dr, Walk.— My connection with the poor law dates back twenty- 
six years. One of our greatest troubles is the immigration of whole 
families, particularly along the railroads running through railroad 
centres. Nine times out of ten it is cheaper to get them on to some- 
body else, but is it right ? I had a family that travelled from New 
York to Chicago twice, a wife and five children. She went to Pitts- 
bui^ from New York, and got on a train for Chicago, was sent back 
to Pittsburg and New York. I think she went pretty nearly all oier 
the country. While our poor law is old, — passed in iS86 and sub- 
stantially the same as in England. — we have a law that practically 
covers the same ground as stated in the paper of Mr. Hart, but it is 
not enforced. Thousands of dollars are wasted every day in that 
transportation process of travelling back and forth that does no good 
in the world. My idea is that every one of these travelling beggars, 
gypsies, should be gathered up by the authorities, and made to state 
if they have any settlement or residence, and, if they haven't, they 
should be sent to the almshouse and kept there, as suggested by Mr. 
Hart. It seems to me our only remedy Is by act of Congress. I 
don't know just what way it should be drawn. My thought is that 
this Conference should authorize its proper officers to, in some man- 
ner, prepare an act to be offered in Congress, to cover the whole 
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ground. It occurs to me that with the assistance of the Boards of 
Charities in our various States, and with co-operation from the 
officers of the State Conferences, we ought to have very little diffi- 
cuhy in securing such legislation. It would not only be an aid to 
paupers, but to the community and the sufferers by these people 
continually coming for relief while it is utterly impossible to give 
any relief. Now, with reference to Mrs. Williamson's paper, in 
which she speaks with so much energy of the importance of tax- 
payers taking an interest in our county institutions. Twenty-six 
years ago we organized an association composed of representatives 
of children's aid societies and all our benevolent institutions. 
While we started in very simply, yet the entire condition of our 
almshouses is far beyond what we could have foreseen. The peo- 
ple are beginning to look at the character of the almshouses, — the 
sort of man in charge, the kind of discipline maintained, and the 
treatment of the various kinds of persons who go to the almshouses. 
Some city almshouses are looked upon as a sort of dumping-ground, 
and do not have the inspection of the public as they should. Our 
observation in Pennsylvania is that if public attention is directed 
to these almshouses, the management is improved ; the finances, 
by a more economical distribution of outside relief, come down to 
a better condition ; the citizens begin to give co-operation that lifts 
up the whole establishment, so that the very character of the direc- 
tors of the poor has changed. We have to-day a class of people 
managing these almshouses who, twenty years ago, would have 
thought it an insult to be asked. Now it is looked upon as a kind 
of honor. So, following Mrs. Williamson's thought, I would call 
your attention not only to the large, but to the small, institutions. 

Miss Moore, Buffalo. — One more word in regard to transporta- 
tion. I think Buffalo has its share. I come in contact with the 
class coming and going a good deal. We have almost as much in 
the way of families as of the single man. The family lands in Buffalo 
and rents a furnished room for about $2 or $2.50 a week, and there 
they live and prey on the public. Once in a while the man may get 
work, but he ordinarily drifts right back to us. Ask him where he 
comes from, and you find he has been moving about for two years. 
The only people who travel are the very rich, who can afford it, and 
the very poor, who travel at the expense of the city or town. Why 
can't this Conference, as a body, assert itself by acticMi on some 
practical thing ? I would like something done to hinder this trans- 
portation from town to town and city to city. There ought to be a 
stop put to this travelling of the father all over the United States, 
while we in Buffalo, or somebody else, must take care of the family. 
Let us take concentrated action to abolish this evil. 

Dr. Walk. — The Committee on Administration carefully consid- 
ered having a committee to make a codification of the laws of the 
United States to get the facts accurately, in order to get uniform 
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interstate legislation. The first thing is to see what the present j 
condition of the laws is. That committee told me they hoped to be I 
able to report fully in ihe next Conference what the condition of the J 
laws is. 

President Wright. — This Conference has a settled policy not to 1 
adopt resolutions or to organize to effect legislation. I think there J 
is good reason for that; but it doesn't prevent individuals who a 
here from working together in another way to influence legislation, I 
or agreeing together that the cities they represent shall adopt certain I 
lines of polity, — for instance, as to travelling tramps or paupers. 
you want legislation as to immigration, talk to Mr. Guenther and ' 
those who have interest to back him up. Tell your member of Con- 
guess what you want, and have him secure legislation. You do not 
need resolutions by this Conference. Just rally about Mr. Guenlher. 
I say the same thing about interstate migration. Rallv around Mr. 
Hart. 

Dr. Walk (after Mr. Jackson's paper).— Mr, Jackson has stated J 
admirably the objections to outdoor relief, but 1 want to expre^ my I 
belief that there must be prompt relief sometimes. I have no sym- \ 
pathy with the idea oE having no provision for immediate relief o£ J 
the suffering. 1 would rather have a bad law than no provision at I 
all. The safety of the people is the supreme thing, and we must 
lei the people starve or freeze. If you have a charitable society that ] 
writes over its door, "No relief under any circumstances," you 
yourselves in a position where the Charity Organization cannot pos- I 
sibly get relief from other benevolent societies, and run the risk of \ 
somebody suffering. In Philadelphia we are not quite so orthodox. 
We don't object to giving in certain cases. We have given from the I 
charity organization funds as much as $10 a week, for a short time. 
We take that position because we believe that if we ask the com 
nity to contribute to outdoor relief, we must be able to show some [ 
relief to suffering. We are not sure they will respond. We have 
had a good deal of abuse, but we haven't broken down, Until \ 
get better provision for the people, we will give relief in special 
emergencies. In 1879 we said, " Wc will see that nobody suffers." 
The city was determined to cut down municipal expenses, and it was 
decided to strike down outdoor relief,^ sixty, eighty, ninety thou- 
sand,^ the only thing retained was physician's attendance upon the 
poor, and the medicine they could get at drug stores, afterward 1 
paid for by the citv, at wholesale rates. I don't think we ought to J 
have kept that. The reform only went so far as to strike off in the J 
matter of clothing. It was down to about $So,ooo sixteen years ago. , 
Then it was said, " Many of the poor will suffer." •' The almshouses 1 
will be packed to the doors." They said, "Wait a few years and you . 
will give up this fad, and take up something else, and we will go back 
to our outdoor relief." I don't know of anybody to-day who is 
in favor of going back to the outdoor relief, I am sure Ihe poor- 
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law authorities are not. I put the question to the Board of Commis- 
sioners, and they said not under any circumstances did they think it 
would be desirable to go back to it. Two years ago, in the very 
heart of 1893 and 1894, we raised a special fund of $150,000 for 
relief of the poor. A number contributed who would not have done 
so under the outdoor relief system. It was found to be regarded as 
extraordinarily unsympathetic, and a system most liable to political 
abuse, through the hands of the incompetent and dishonest. 

You will see by the State Report just published, page 65, that in 
Pennsylvania the care of the destitute (a small number) is very 
largely from private benevolence, organized throughout the cities, 
with good results. In Philadelphia an association of eighteen or- 
ganizations, known as the Society for Organizing Charity, has 
covered all the districts, and the municipality doesn't need to supply 
aid. Medical attendance is the only relief given. The officers of 
the society work in hearty co-operation with the public officials, 
greatly to the advantage of both. There is nothing like experience. 
An ounce of experience is worth a pound of theory. The report of 
1890 compares the result of twelve years with and without outdoor 
relief. 

1867 % $453,740.00 

1868 422,610.00 

1869 430,310.00 

1870 422,793.25 

187 1 440,520.00 

1872 441,879.05 

1873 445»568.o7 

1874 534,1 93-57 

1875 569,978.62 

1876 572,422.45 

1877 506,016.82 

1878 509,156.00 

Total $5,749,187.83 

For the succeeding twelve years, ending with 1890, they were: 

1879 $485,226.00 

1880 405,476.00 

1881 436,976.95 

1882 422,118.00 

1883 386,304.00 

1884 33^^3^-00 

1885 324,582.29 

1886 350,229.00 

1887 349. '67.55 

1888 385.91S.91 

1889 390,153.00 

1890 39<5«3 5300 

Total $4,656,817.70 



It thus appears that the municipal expenditures, for the latter period, were 
$1,092,370.13 less than for the former, and this notwithstanding the city's i^rowth. 




relief entirely "], and that was entirely cut of! another year. If you 
had authority prior to that, by what authority did you stop that at 

Dr. Walk. — Our Department of Health appropriated about $700.- 
000, of which Jjoo.ooo was tor correctional and the rest for chari- 
table use. The charitable side, the biggest, cost about about $4S,- 
000. The bigger lot comes out of taxation. The Poor Department 
was authorized by law to spend that amount so appropriated by the 
City Council, but not to spend any more than the council appropri- 
ated. When they appropriated £700,000, for relief of the destitute 
poor, they just dropped ofl ; the law was inoperative because there 
was no money. 

Mr. FuLLETT. — How many wayfarers' lodges hare you had, and 
what have been their requirements and expenditures? 

Dr. Wai.k. — Two large lodges, one in the northern, the other in the 
southern part of the city. They have had as high a number as three 
hundred, but properly the accommodation is for two hundred only. 
They take men, women, and children. All able-bodied men are 
compelled to work in the wood-yard not over four hours a day. The 
women work in the house, scrubbing, washing, and cleaning. That 
is all the work we have for them, They are sustained by the 
Association, and they pay two-thirds by the saving of the cost of the 
work. 

Mr. WiLEv. — We have what is known as the county and township 
systems. Under the township system we recognize Grand Rapids as 
one township. The poor law provides for support or assistance for any 
poor person who has become disabled by reason of old age, sickness, 
or some other cause. Those are the only persons entitled under our 
poor laws to assistance from the poor fund. I understand the object 
of creating our Poor Commission is to ascertain whether an applicant 
comes within the qualification and the amount of care that may be 
expended in determining that question. There is a class of persons 
in a community that must be cared for. We find the Jews are pay- 
ing J1.50 to $2 a week to their people of that c" 

Secretary Joseph P. Bvers, Columbas.- *~ 
ing under the county system, so-cnlled, <il i 
levied in each county by three directors wboj 
vision of the fund. Several counties in tl 
years hai-e made the s.ime experiment wi 
administering outside relict,^ trustees 
power to make a levy for the support fl 
doing away with the county fundr 
the funds are raised by levy of t_ 
been to secure for the respectjtfe I 
funds, — there has been no desire 1 
township: while, with the township sySt 
brought closer to the township pocketti^ 
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In hU own city Mr. Olenn was foremost in advocating progressive and wise meas- 
ures in dealing with the poor and delinquent. The Charity Organization Society, 
the Maryland School for the Hlind, the Friendly Inn Association, the Electric 
Sewing Machine Rooms, and the Provident Savings Bank each claimed a large 
share of his time and thought, and in the governing boards of each of these organ- 
izations he served for many years. He was chairman of the executive committee 
of the (Jharity Organization Society for ten years, and this Society owes much of 
its efficiency, if not its very existence, to him. In the Maryland School for the 
Blind he had a specially deep and tender interest, as he himself had been de- 
prived of the blessing of sight from the time when he reached his majority until 
the day of his death, forty-six years after. 

This Conference desires to express its deep sense of the loss it has sustained in 
the death of Mr. Glenn, and its high appreciation of his services in its councils for 
many years, and to this end it directs that this minute be entered on its records. 

In seconding the adoption of this minute, Mr. Robert Treat Paine 
»aid : — 

I would offer words of affection and respect in connection with 
the memorial to Mr. Glenn. When I had the great honor of being 
chosen president of this Conference two years ago, I was quite 
ignorant of the duties, living at a distance, away in Massachusetts. 
Mr. (ilcnn, with that spirit of self-sacrifice that characterized him, 
travelled all across the country to see me and stay with me a few 
diys and instruct me. Mr. Glenn was one of the men who brought 
strength and wisdom to the Conference. When 1 spoke, in my open- 
ing address, as president, a year ago of the pleasure, the counsel, the 
encouragement which this coming together brings to our members, I 
had John (ilenn in my mind. Mr. Glenn had, first, that gentleness 
which almost always is imposed upon one's nature by blindness. 
He impressed us with gracious gentleness, but we presently found 
th;it underneath was a great personal force of character guided by a 
wise, unerring judgment, and his whole nature was permeated with 
devotion to this cause of human brotherhood. These few words I 
olTcr with heartfelt sincerity, admiration, and respect, to John Glenn. 
Phillips Brooks once said that the force of a man consisted in his 
ability to mould people by his personal inHucnce. Who of us that 
knew Mr. John (Jlenn did not feel his strong and beautiful personal 
influence? When I was in Kgypt I was interested in learning about 
the oldest document in the world, the Prysse papyrus, the oldest 
written record by man, and it contains this statement : jthat those 
who are endowed with peculiar powers owe to the world their use 
for the benefit of others. I do not think that that lofty principle has 
been illustrated better in my observation than by our dear blind 
John Glenn. 

The memorial was unanimously adopted, and ordered to be made 
a part of the records of the Conference. 
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Alfred O. Crozier, of Grand Rapids, offered the following resolu- 
tion : — 

Ftiah>td. by the National Conferenca of Charities and Correction, at iis tweniy- 
thiid annual session at Urand Rapids, Mich,, that we regret the necessity wliich 
has induced Mr. John M. Glenn to decline a re-election us Treasurer of the Con- 
ference. We hereby extend iho thanks of the Nalionni Conference to him for his 
untiring work, unswerving energy, and wise discretion, whigh have done so much to 
bring this great Conference to its present usefulness and influence. We trust and 
are confident we sliall continue to enjoy his a&sisEance and co-operation. 

Adopted, 

The regular program of the day was taken up, the general subject 
for discussion being "The Care of the Feeble-minded." 

Paper by Ernest Bicltnell, Indianapolis, Ind,, on " Feeble-minded- 
ness as an Inheritance " (page 219). 

Report of the committee by Alexander Johnson, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
on " Permanent Custodial Care " (_page ao7j. 



^^m DISCUSSION OF MR. BICKfTELl-'s PAPER. 

B^br. Knight, Connecticut. — I don't feel that I can add anything 
to what has been said on a subject of this kind, Wl- have simply 
got to keep hammering at it; but when we take into consideradon the 
statistics of feeble-mindedness as reported in the Census of 1880 and 
that of 1890 we see that something has been done by the institutions 
for the feeble-minded. Mr. Bicknell refers to the feeble-minded in- 
heritance. Quite a per cent, does not come from feeble-minded 
parentage, A large per cent, does come from epileptic parentsvg^, 
but not the necessarily epileptic feeble-minded. He refen 
illegitimacy as largely coming from the feeble-minded. I < 
agree with him. I have no facts to present; but I do ] 

large per cent, of illegitimacy comes from the fecblft-mja^^ 

older superintendents of institutions have been studying 

questions many years : but they have been unable to get at aU 
people outside of institutions. We appealed to our ErlcniU i 
necticut for some way to shut up a certain class f.f f, i-IJr-mi 
to prevent the marriage of epileptics. The Si.v 
think, is the first that has taken any action <m 
have now a law which puts a penalty upon any 
ingly connives at or agrees to the marriage ol 
woman. That law is operative in Connecticut , 
epileptics is absolutely prohibited. 

Gen. BuiNKERHoFF.^This is one of the thin;:- 
State Charities in our State is going to make a M.nui ' 
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